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"NOTICE. 





BELL'S ENGLISH POETS. 





CHEAP RE-ISSUE, 
In Fortnightly Volumes, on the 1st and 15th of every Month, foolscap 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth, 1s. 8d. each, 


THE ENGLISH POETS, 


WITH ORITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES, MEMOIRS, AND GLOSSARIES, 


By ROBERT BELL 
VOLUME I. WAS PUBLISHED ON APRIL ls. 
This Edition of the Poets comprises :— 


Coe enies & poem AND SONNETS. 
, BEN JONSON’S POE 
pi COWPER'S POEMS. 3 ‘Vols. 
Y BALLADS, 


’S POEMS. 3 
M THE D TISTS, 
B 'S ee. nie 3 
ROBERT GREENE 
POEMS. 


} 


| BALLADS AND SONGS OF THE PEASANTRY 
OF ENGL 


| CHAUCER'S POETICAL WORKS, 8 Vols. 
THOMSON’S POETICAL hg 2 Vols, 
SURREY ee aun POE 


| WALLER’S 


OLDHAM’S boEMS 


Vols. OL 
KIT MARLOWE’S | WYATT’S POEMS. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“Never before was a series of our best English Poets as well edited, printed, and bound, and at so lew a cost, as 


the present issue.— Wesleyan Times. 
“The best editions in the market. 


Mr. bell is a model editor."—Edinburgh Daily Review. 


“ Mr, Bell has really conferred a benefit upon the reading public.”—Saturday Review, 





LONDON; CHARLES GRIFFIN AND 0O., 10 STATIONERS’ HALL COURT. 





Messrs. HATCHARD’S Standard Publications. 





WORKS BY THE RIGHT REV. ASHTON | Works by the Author of “The Peep of Bay.” 


OXENDEN, D.D., 


Bisuor oy MoNTREAL AND METROPOLITAN oF CANADA. 


1, SHORT LECTURES ON THE GOSPELS. 


Vol. IL., Easter to Advent. 


. 1, Advent to Easter. 
2 ke foap large type, each 2s. 6d. 


2. DECISIO 
Second pees, 18mo., cloth, 1s, 6d. 


3. PRAYERS FOR PRIVATE USE. 
Thirty-fifth Thousand. 18mo., cloth, 1s. 


4. THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
te ona oo Thousand. 


5. GOD'S ‘MESSAGE TO THE POOR. 
Fourteenth Tho 18mo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 


usand. 
6. BAPTISM SIMPLY EXPLAINED. 
enth Thousand. 18mo., cloth, ls. 


7. THE LORD’S bain SIMPLY EX- 
Twenty-sixth Thousand. 18mo., cloth, ls. 


Tw 
9% A PLAIN HISTORY OF THE ‘CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 


Sixth Edition. 18mo., cloth, 1s. 


10. THE STORY OF ROUTH. 
Edition. 18mo., cloth, ls, 6d. 





POR DAILY FAMILY READING. 
LIGHT : IN THE DWELLING ; or a Harmony 


he Four G 
a ‘ks, adapted { for Reading and 


waty Prayers, and 
arranged in 86§ Sections for Ever. 


y in ,the Year. 


By the Author of “The Peep of Da ’ we. Twenty. 
fourth ‘honsand, Sew Biitien. a Be. ri 


cloth, 83. 


With very short and simp's | 


| 


Feap., large | 


1, PRECEPT UPON PRECEPT. 

Lately published, new edition, complete in one vol., 
18mo., with 68 apm nigunnaayy price 3s. 
'y the same Author, 

2. THE PEEP "OF DAY; or a Series of the 

Earliest Religious Instruction the Infant Mind is 
capable of Receiving. Three Hundredth Thousand. 
il ustrated. Antique cloth, 2s.; limp cloth, 1s. 2d. 

8, LINE UPON LINE; or, a econd Series 
of the Earliest Religious Instruction the Infant Mind 
is capable of Receiving. Part I. One Hundred and 
Forty-fifth vey age Illustrated. 18mo., 2s. 6d.; 
limp cloth, 1s. 4d. 

4. LINE UPON LINE. Part II. 

One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Thousand. 
trated. 18mo., 2s. 6d.; limp cloth, 1s. 4d. 

5. LINES LEFT. ouT; or, Some of the 
Histories Left Out in “ Line upon Line.” Sixteenth 
Thousand. Illustrated. 18mo., 3s. 

6. MORE ABOUT JESUS. 

Twenty-fourth Thousand. Illustrated. 18mo., 2s. 6d. 

7. READING | WITHOUT TEARS; or, a 

Pleasant Mode of ing to Read. Nineteenth 
‘Thousand. Illustrated. . 16mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
8 READING WITHOUT TEARS. Part II. 
Lately woe —_ nag le on Thousand. Illustrated. 
mo., cloth, 


9, sie WITHOUT TEARS, 
Complete in One Vol. Just published, Illustrated. 
uare 16mo., cloth, 5s. 


Tilus- 


10, STREAKS ( OF LIGHT; or, Fifty-two Facts 


the Bible, for the Fifty- two Sundays of the Year, 
Lately published. gg Thousand, Fifty-two 
Illustrations, 18mo., 

ll, TRACTS yok CHILDREN; ; or, Fifty-two 
Scripture _ in Simple Language. Fourteenth 
Thousand, a” of Fifty-two tracts, or bound 
together in cloth, 


HATO ARDS, PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 167, PIOOADILLY, LONDON. 
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EORGE BORWICKS 
‘BAKING POWDER 


FOR WHICH 


TWO GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour 
Puddings with fewer Eggs, and 
Pastry with less Butter. 


AMONGST THE MANY TESTIMONIAIS RECEIVED WE BEG 
TO ADD THE FOLLOWING :— 
Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
DzaRr Sre,—I beg to inform you that after having 


| tried with my confréres the various self-adrating powders 
for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
nounce yours to be the best of all that Me submitted 
to our inspection, in the d of 100 to 65. 

I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
make it known.— Your most obedient servant, 


Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE- 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, 
and (not destroying the Sugar in 





the Flour) as rendering Bread more G. Waren, 
ae ate ate for the English Exhibitors at the 
n 


nutritious than that raised with | 


Yeast. 
P ans | ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Bread may be made with it in | rencet, Author of * Adulterations Detected,” ho., says i 
requir | is not in the least degree injurious. It is indis b) 
QUARTER THE TIME required | is wot in the least dogre injurious. 1 penaable 
when Yeast is used, as it is not) mane ee 
necessary for the Dough to stand | ERNEST ELLIOTT, M.D., of Her Msjoety’s Dock- 
ss ont s . | yard, Portsmouth, remarks, “I should like to bring it 
and rise before it is put into the | into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 


oven. | to the sick, but in the officers’ messes.” 


ternational Exhibition, Havre ; late Instruc- 
tor of Cookery to the Army of Great 











To make Bread.—T7o every pound of flour add a heaped up teaspoonful of Borwiox’s Baxtna PowpuR, 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mix while in a DRY state; then powr on gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, miaing quickly but thoroughly inte 
@ dough of the usual consistence, taking care not to knead it more’ than is necessary to mix it perfectly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. : 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Borwior’s Baxine Powpsr; as for bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added ; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into balls the 
size of @ mediwm dumpling, throw thém in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 





Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 28, 6d., and 6s. 
WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Sale Room, 134, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 


. — 


TAKE CARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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CHURCH ASSOCIATION, 


To uphold the Doctrines, Principles, and Order of the United Church of England and Ireland, and to counteract 
the efforts now being made to pervert her teaching on essential points of the Christian fatth, or 
assimilate her Services to those of the Church of Rome. 


SPECIAL APPEAL FOR FUNDS BY THE COUNCIL OF THE CHURCH ASSOCIATION. 


Tax friends of the Church Association are probably not aware of its financial position, the work to be 
done, and the funds required. The Guarantee Fund of £52,000 has enabled the Council to carry on with- 
out difficulty legal prosecutions and Parliamentary action, but this Fund is applicable to no other purpose. 

The duties, however, into which the Council have been led are more extensive, and in some respects more 
important, than the institution of Legal and Parliamentary action. The Council found the minds of a 
large body both of the Clergy and Laity of England affected with Romish dogmas, through the books, 
catechisms, tracts, magazines, and newspaper's of the Ritualistic party, the circulation of which has 
extended over a period of upwards of thirty years. 

Such a flood of Romish error can only be effectively met by the rapid circulation of Protestant truth, 
through suitable publications, through the use of the Press, and through an extensive agency ; and 
though much has been already done in establishing 130 branches, much more must be done, till Associa- 
tions are organized in all parts of England; till Public Meetings are multiplied, and by Speeches, Tracts, 
Sermons, and Lectures, the real facts are made known to every one in England. So comprehensive a 
movement cannot be carried on without large expense, and it must be remembered that no part of the 
Guarantee Fund can be applied to these purposes. 

The contributions to their General Fund are at present quite inadequate to meet these pressing calls. 
The Council therefore earnestly appeal to their friends for inereased funds to carry on with promptitude 
and vigour a work so essential to the pose of our Reformed Church, which must fail of its full 





effect unless far larger sums are placed at the disposal of the Council. P 


JOHN CAMPBELL COLQUHOUN, Chairman. 
T. R. ANDREWS, Vice-Chairman. 
14, Bocxinenam Srrezt, F. DITMAS, Major, Giistid 
February, 1870. W. C. PALMER, Captain, f a 





Subscriptions ‘and Donations will be received by the Secretaries at the Office of the Association, 14, Buckingham Street, Strand, 
W.C.; and at the Bankers,—Mosars. Barctar, Bevan, Tritton, & Co., 64, Lombard Street; Messrs, Raysom & Co., 
2, Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


THE THIRTEENTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 








PRICE NINEPENCE MONTHLY, 


THE LADIES’ TREASURY 


TREASURY OF LITERATURE. 


EDITED BY MRS. WARREN, 


Author of“ How I Managed my House on £200 a Year,” “4 House and its Furnishing,” “ How I Managed my Children,’ 
“ Six Cookery Cards, for instructing Servants in Cookery, designed for hanging in Kitchens.” 





THE Points of attraction in the Treasury oy LireRaTuRE are the pure morality of its fiction and its high-class 


Literature and fine engravings. 
THE LADIES’ TREASURY 


—in the second part of each number—is devoted to the requirements of Home Life, and embraces the following subjects : 
Breakfast, Luncheon, and Dinner Cookery, with requisite instructions on a simple, certain, and satisfactory 
method, suitable to all moderate incomes. : 
Notes of New Books, Literature, and Art.—Public Opinion of Men about Women.— Private Opinion of Women 
about Men.—The Fashions, with Coloured and Plain Engravings.—Cut-out Patterns for Children’s Dresses.—Fancy 
Needlework, with beautiful Engravings, and lucid descriptions. 


A Column is devoted to each of the following subjects :— 


Gardening in its various branches.—Medical Notices, including the uses of Herb Medicine.—Scientifie Notices of 
the Month.—Notes and Queries respecting the Origin of Obscure Phrases, Words, and Oustoms,—Oolumn for 
Exchanges of Books, Photographs, Musie, &., &c.—On Dits and Facts of the Month, three columns.—Answers to 
Correspondents, 


A Page for the Vontributions of young Authors. 
Lowpon: PusiisHzp Bx BEMROSE & SONS, 21, Patenwostze Row. And of all Booksellers. 
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SUNSHIN E. 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
DESIGNED FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, FAMILY READING, AND READERS IN GENERAL. 


Conpucotep sy W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D., 


Reoror or St. Jamus’s, Lonpon; anp Epitor or “Gorpzn Hovrs.” 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 


*“ SUNSHINE” is now so well known in every part of the world as a favourite companion for the 
leisure hours of old and young, that we need not describe it at any length. If you are among its 
subscribers we are sure you love it. If you have not yet seen it, we are very sorry for you, and our 
advice is, “Go to the nearest bookseller, newsvendor, or railway bookstall, and say, ‘Please get me 
“SUNSHINE” every month from London.’ And when you have become a subscriber for 
‘SUNSHINE,’ then set to work among all your friends and neighbours, and persuade them to take 
it in monthly, too.” 





EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS RECEIVED FROM SOME OF OUR KIND CANVASSERS. 
“JT have succeeded in obtaining, with your canvassing bills, twelve subscribers for Sunshine among the National 
School Children, and one for Golden Hours.”—A. L. O. L 
“| have dispersed them in different villages around me, and every month adds to my subscribers.” —B. P. 
“T have introduced your magazines into our school, the number of both together being upwards of forty per 


month.”—Joun 8S. 
“A few more canvassing bills. As I am going for my holidays soon, I shall be able to distribute them.” 


—Beartzices M. B. 

‘I am going into the country, and will try and canvass there.”—T. W. R. 

“T have met with great success: I have thirty-three subscribers for Sunshine, and I think this is very good for my 
first effort.”—James T’. 

“T have now succeeded in selling forty-two of Sunshine and three of Golden Hours monthly."—Joun W. L. 

“T have gained more than a dozen subscribers, and shall try this new year to gain more.”—James F, EK. 

“T have gained only five regular subscribers, but hope to gain more. I am eleven years of age.”’—Lizziz H. 

“*My subseribers’ list is as follows : —Sunshine, from twenty-five to thirty-five; Golden Hours, from thirteen to 
seventeen. I have got nearly one to a bill. I hope to gain many more yet. One little girl I know, says she will 
canvass if I get her some bills, so if you will send me a few I will give them to her. I shall do my very utmost to 
promote the sale of your magazines by taking them everywhere. I lent the numbers of Golden Hours to lots of 
people; they all like them, bnt I never feel satisfied unless they say dowuright they will take them in—I don’t like 
‘ perhaps.’ I gave our servant six bills to give away, and she got five subscribers.” —EmMag.ineg K. 


~ 





NEW STORIES FOR 1870. 
LINKS OF KINDNESS. 


A Stery for Rich and Poor, Old and Young, By the Author of “ Archie Marsten in Madeira.” 


BUSY BEE. 


A Deeply Interesting Story. By the Author of “ Daisy’s Fortune.” 


*,* These New Tales have been written on purpose for “SUNSHINE.” They commanced in the 
January Number, and will be continued Monthly, with beautiful Engravings. 


PICTURE STORIES. 


This novel idea has greatly pleased and puzzled our young readers. Month by month the group 
of ten little Pictures has tasked their ingenuity, and furnished many of them with subjects for 
pleasant letters to the Editor. These letters have come to us by thousands, and given us plenty of 
work in reading them, but we have not grumbled, as we like to know that our friends are pleased. 
We intend to continue these Picture Stories during the New Year. 








GLE'T-BOOKS. 

The Cheapest Christmas Presents, New Year's Gifts, Birthday Offerings, the Bound 
Volumes of “SUNSHINE.” ‘These may be had for the Years 1862-9, ra Sool | 1s. éa., plain 
cloth ; 2s, 6d., extra cloth, gilt edges. 

LONDON: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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OAKEY S NON-MERCURIAL SILVERSMITH S SOAP, 





For Cleansing and Polishing Silver, Blectro-Plate, Plate Glass, Marble, £0, Tablets, 64. each. 


OAKEYS WELLINGTON KNIFE POLISH 





expressly for the Patent Knife Cleaning Machines, India Rubber and Buff Leather Kuife Boards. Knives sonsuaetly 


‘ 


—_ 
eansed with it have a briiliant polish equal to new cutlery. Sold in Packets, 3d. each ; and Tins, 6d., 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. each. 


OAKEY'S INDIA RUBBER KNIFE BOARDS 





Prevent friction in wy and injury to the Knife. Price aren 1s. 6d. each. Oakey’s Wellington Knife Polish should be used with 
@ boar » ae 


ds. Sold everywhere by G 


gers, Brushmakers, Oilmen, Chemists, & 








Wholesale:—JOHN OAKEY and SONS, 


ufact Em Cloth, Black Le Cabinet Glass Paper, &c., Wellington Mills 
_— ee *T72, Blackfriars Road? ———.. . . 





NPAC ERAN an internai 


Styptic, being a new form of an old and 
valuable remedy, Gum Benzoin. 

A CERTAIN CURE for Chronio, Con- 
sumptive, or any other kind of Coven. 
dn Cholera, Diarrhea, and Dysentery, this medicine far 
surpasses any other, having a peculiar mechanical power 
of putting a sudden stop to wasting diseases. 

Prepared by Mr. PRICE, Consulting Chemist, 2, Lower 
Seymour Street, London, W., and sold by Chemists at 
1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per bottle. 

Proprietor of the True Oil of Horse-chestnuts, for 
rheumatic pains ; and Dandelion and Camomile P¥ils, 
for indigestion. 









FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 
(pare excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 


remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Sick 
Headache. Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
disorders of the stomact and bowels ; and for elderly people. or where 
ap occasional apperientis required, nothing can be better adapted. 
PERSONS of a FULL HABIT, who are subject to Headache, 
Giddiness, Drowsiness, und Singing in the Ears, arising from too 
great aflow of blood to the heud, should never be without them, as 
many dangerous 8) mptoms will be entirely curried off by their mely 


use, 

For FEMALES these Pil's are truly excellent, removing all 
ebstructions, the Distressing Headache so very prevalent with the 
sex, Depression of Spirits. Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, 
Blotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy, 
juvenile bloom to the complexion. 

Her . Majesty’s Commissioners have authorized the name and 
address of ** THOMAS PRUUT, No. 229, Strand, Londun,” to be 
impressed upon the Government Stamp affixed to each box of the 
genuine mediciue. 

Price 1s. 14d and 2s, 9d. per box. 


GOUT AND KHBUMATISM. 
MAE excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
quickly relieved, and cured in a few days, by that celebrated 
edicine, BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS, 
They require no restraint of diet or confinement during their use, 
and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any vita! part, 
Sold at 1s. 1¢d. and 3s. 94. per hox, by all Medicine Vendar, 





LONDON AND SUBURBAN MUTUAL 
BUILDING SOCIETY. 


Enrolled in 1856, purswant to Act of Parliament, 


SHARES, £25 each, may be paid in one sum, 
or by Monthly Subscription of 5s. per share. 


INVESTING MEMBERS receive 5 per 
cent. Interest and Share of Surplus Profits. 


MONEY ADVANCED on MORTGAGE 
without Premium for any term of years. 
JONATHAN TAYLOR, Secretary. 


OFFICES, 1074, FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 


A Certain Cure for Healaches, Bile, Loss of Appetite, and Low- 
ness of Spirits.— Persons engaged in literary pursuits or commerce 
ure informed that these Pills can be taken without danger from wet 
or cold, and require no interruption of business or pleasure. They 
act mildly on the bowels, strengthen the stomach, and promote @ 
healthy action of the liver, whereby they purify the blood, cleanse the 
skin, bruce the nerves, and invigorate the whole system, They 
effect a wonderful change in a debilitated constitution, as they create 
a healthy appetite, correct digestion, remove bile, giddiness, head- 
aches, and palpitation of the heart. Plain directions for the use of 
this medicine, at once <o mild aud efficacious, are affixed to cach box. 


























SPRING—SPRING—SPRING. 
KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


Tue approach of spring indicates the necessity of 
medicine to purify the blood and strengthen the system 
against the effects of change of weather and the advent 
of summer, KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, being 
composed of vegetable matter, chiefly acting on the fluids, 
will be found the best spring medicine that can be used, 

Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 
cines, at 1s. 1¢d., 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 





BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS, 


Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s., 4s., and 8s. each. From Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relief in all oases 


of Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &c. 


See Report in Lancet, August 30, 1862. Also 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL 


As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s., 4., and 6s. bottles. Wholesale by Barctay & Co. 
Saneze & Son, Eowarps & Co., Newsgry & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail, in the 
United Kingdom. See Dr, Ha+satt’s Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1863. 

It is highly recommended by the first Medical Men of the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impur 
Breath, and Worms. 


F. L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
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BY HELEN 
CHAPTER XVI.—AT THE FALMOUTH HOTEL. 


Wuar would not the Cornish Railway Com- 
pany have given to know the information true, | 
which Georgie’s mamma had given to Mar- | 


guerite respecting the advanced state of train | 


communication between Falmouth and Ply- 
mouth! Alas! the worthy company’s bill was 
only struggling at that time through Parlia- 
ment; and Cornwall, its seaport town inclusive, 
was still shut out from the iron bond of fellow- | 
ship which had long ago brought the other 
shires of England together. 

In the imaginations of Georgie’s mamma and 


of Brunel, old Tamar may have even then been | 


spanned by its double iron bow; but for all 
practical purposes the Royal Albert Bridge 
existed not. The tide ebbed and flowed, and 
the river ran its separating course, little 
dreaming that above that ebb and flow, and 
leaving the broad stream of water undisturbed, 
a great highway of commerce should indeed be 


raised, and a splendid monument of human | 
. ' 
power and genius should soon form the route by 


which the Cornwall farmer, or it might be sea- 
sick traveller, should henceforth be conveyed | 
with speed from the little exiled county to its 
bustling brother shires. 

However, building their bridges in the air, 
Marguerite and Etta drove contentedly along 
from the landing-place at Falmouth to the 
Family Hotel, where they were to pass the 
night. “There was so the porter 
assured them, as he took their handbags from 
them, and showed them up the steps into the 
hall of the hotel. 

There, observing the fresh arrival of visitors, 
the landlady herself came forward. “I am 
afraid,” she said, “that I cannot accommodate 
you;” and then, with some hesitation, 
continued, partly addressing the girls, and 
partly a maidservant who stood near, “ per- 


room; ” 


haps the ladies would not mind waiting a little | 


in the coffee-room. No. 7 has been only just 
vacated; the party has left not. an hour ago, 
and the room has still to be done out.” 

“We can wait a little,” replied Marguerite, 
and prepared to follow the landlady to the 
coffee-room. 

“Indeed I can’t go with you,” said Etta, 
“at least till I have washed my face and | 


WILL 


she 


Just look what a figure I am; and as | 


EKA; 
LABOUR. 
HAMILTON, 


to you, Marguerite, why, you’re not fit to be 
seen.” 

“ Perhaps maid could take up some water 
and a couple of towels to our room,” suggested 
Marguerite; “it doesn’t matter if it is not 
yet arranged.” 

¥ Betsy !” 
maid, who had just turned away with some- 
thing very like a sneer of contempt, turning 

up her lips, “take some hot water and towels 
to No. the ladies wish to refresh them- 


7 ; 


called the landlady after the | 











selves a little before they take their dinner. | 


3ut you must be quick and get the room 
ready; and leave the little iron bedstead, 
will be wanted.—I am sorry,” she continued, 
turning to Marguerite, “that I have not a 
regular double-bedded room. 
one I can offer you.” 

“Tt will do very nicely, I haye no doubt,’ ‘ 
| replied Marguerite; “it is only for one night ; 
om so saying, she followed Miss Nelson up- 
stairs, while Etta came shortly after. 

The room did not look inviting. Pillows 
and mattresses were thrown carelessly about, 
partly across chairs, partly over the railing of 
the little baleony that ran along before the 
window. The bedstead had been pushed aside, 
and revealed a depth of dust that had not 
accumulated in a day. 

Miss Nelson remained: talking pleasantly to 
the girls until after Betsy had come and gone. 
' Then she went down-stairs to hurry on their 
dinner. 

“Nasty!” said Etta, looking round, and 
almost before the landlady had closed the door 
behind her. 

“Tt will look better when it is swept and 
cleaned,” replied Marguerite; “and it doesn’t 
much signify for one night. Oh, I wish we 
were in Plymouth!” 

“So we shall be very soon; we are better 
here than in the boat, at any rate.” 

* Auntie will be going down about this time 
to look for us,” rejomed Marguerite. “Mr. 
Murdoch wrote to say we should’ be in at 
seven; and then when she goeg again to- 
morrow, and doesn’t find us—oh, Etta, how 
| frightened she will be!” 

“ Come, now, don’t look so woebegone, Mar- 
| guerite ; it will be all right in the end; and 


| what harm can it do us, to be a day or two 


from under surveillance ?’ 
Y 
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“T am not thinking of ourselves, but poor 
aunt Bess.” 

“The stewardess will hand her your note, 
and that will be all about it; I gave her half 
a sovereign when she had finished dressing 
me, and she looked quite pleased, and said she 
would be sure and explain it all.” 

“Tf money will do it, it will be smooth 
enough then,” said Marguerite, with a smile; 
“for I gave her half a sovereign too, and got 
the same promise.” 

“Well, come along down-stairs now, for I 
am ravenously hungry.” 

“Oh, Etta! ravenously hungry, and an hour 
ago you said you were half dying! I wish I 
had not listened to you, you could not have 
been so bad.” 

“Indeed I was though, and it is no wonder 
if I am faint now, after all I have gone through. 
You are quite heartless, Marguerite: you have 
no idea what I suffered. I wish, indeed I 
do, that the next voyage you might be sick 
yourself.” ; 

“Now, Etta,’ replied her sister, laughing, 
“you know very well you don’t wish that. 
But really I do not think we need have left 
the boat. I was frightened about you; I was 
afraid you were getting seriously ill, and now 
you look as blooming as possible, and when 
we get up to auntie to-morrow she will never 
believe you were so bad.” 

Marguerite took out her watch as she spoke, 
and began to count the hours upon it. 

“ What are you thinking of?” Etta asked. 

“That we can return quite well to the 
steamer. You can have your dinner, and then 
come up-stairs und have nine good hours’ 
sleep. You will feel quite well then, I am 
sure, and we can breakfast here, and go down 
to the boat at eight.” 

“TI won’t put my foot on board of boat or 
steamer, to save my life,” cried Etta, with im- 
patience; and she threw herself down in the 
dusty velvet easy chair. “I tell you, Marguerite, 
Iam not well; Iam hungry, but I am very, very 
weak, and I will not go on board again.” She 
put her handkerchief to her eyes, and burst 
out crying. 

“I didn’t mean to vex you, my own little 
sister,” said Marguerite, coming over and 
kneeling down by Etta’s side. She put her 
arms round her coaxingly. “There now, 
dear, don’t mind about it, I dare say auntie 
will be better pleased that we did leave the 
vessel; wipe your eyes, and come down. You 
may lean on me.” 

The two girls proceeded down-stairs to the 
coffee-room, Marguerite feeling very nervous, 
almost trembling, as she entered the room; 

’ Etta, whose spirits were fast coming back, 





looking fearlessly round her, and saying in a 
low tone as they advanced to take possession 
of an empty table near the window, “I think 
it’s jolly fun.” 

The coffee-room in the Ann and Jane Hotel 
could certainly not rival the fine apartments 
to be seen now-a-days in the monster hotels 
that almost teach us to want luxuries; but 
it was a comfortable room enough, large and 
commodious, with a long table for dining 
or breakfasting at on one side, and several 
separate tables on the other. The hotel seemed 
to be well frequented and appreciated by the 
class it was evidently intended to receive, 
namely, captains of small trading vessels, 
mostly with wives or children who had accom- 
panied them on their voyage, and who were 
glad to be on land again, enjoying the comforts 








that were put before them. To Marguerite | 


and Etta the whole thing appeared new and 
strange. 
The sleeping-room up-stairs had meanwhile 


been taken possession of by Betsy the cham- || 


bermaid and another girl whom Miss Nelson 
had sent to her assistance. Neither of them 
looked much inclined to do the work, and now 
and then an impatient remark, not exactly in 
favour of the landlady, was made by one or 
the other. 

“T says as it’s a shame to put those pretty 
young ladies in here,” said Betsy. “ Missus 
told me she was agoing to poorify it with 


chloride of lime and acids, and I don’t know | 


what not, to take away the hinfection ; and now, 
to gain a shilling or two, she’s a putting in of 
these poor things. It’s a shame of Madam 
Ann—so say I.” 





“Well, it’s not I that ’ll turn nurse and risk 


” 


my life again, that I can tell her,’ replied the 
other. “I’ve done my dooty once, and I'll 
not do it a second time, no, not for no man.” 

“Nor I,” rejoined Betsy; “charity begins 
at ’ome, that’s my maxim.” 

With some more remarks of the same kind, 
Betsy and her companion continued their work, 
and left the room after some time, certainly 
much improved in outward appearance. 

When Marguerite and Etta had finished their 


dinner another letter was indited to aunt | 


Bess. It told of their woes and troubles by 


the way, of their present whereabouts, and of | 


their great anxiety about herself. This letter, 
like the last, was addressed to the “ Clarence 
Arms,” and Marguerite dropped it into the 
letter-box in the hall as with Etta she left the 
coffee-room and went up-stairs. 

“ Really this room looks quite pretty now,” 
cried Etta, as she entered the sleeping apart- 
ment, and went over to the open window, 
“and oh! do come out here, Marguerite,” she 
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continued, stepping out upon the balcony; 


“there is such a view; and just listen to the | 


rolling of the waves : isn’t it lovely, beautiful ?” 
“It is very beautiful,” replied Marguerite, 
as she stepped out and stood beside her sister 
on the balcony. “Oh the glorious, glorious 
sea!” 
“Tt feels to me as if there were something 
holy in the calm silence of a night like this,” 


Etta said, in an unusually serious tone. “ Holly, | 


holy, holy, Lord God of Sabaoth. Heaven and 
earth are full of the majesty of Thy glory.” 

For some moments longer they remained 
standing there, their arms entwined, looking 
out on the peaceful sea before them, and listen- 
ing to the voice of God in nature. Presently 
Marguerite stooped her head and kissed her 
sister’s brow. Etta did not speak. 

“ Etta dear, are you asleep, or are you only 
thinking P” 

“Ok no,” replied Etta, with a start, “I am 
not thinking, I am really and truly asleep. 
Have we been long here?” 

“Only a few minutes; but come in now, 
you must go to bed. What a pity that we 
must close the window at night! 
balcony runs the whole length of the house, 
without any separation for the different rooms.” 

“Tt would certainly be pleasanter if there 
were divisions; but surely you are not going 
to shut it yet? Are you sleepy too?” 

“No, I am not; and I must have just 
another peep,’ said Marguerite; and she 
went out again upon the balcony. Then she 
leaned against the wooden pillar that sup- 
ported the awning overhead, and began in a 


half-whispered tone to repeat some favourite | 


lines; carried away, however, by the beauty | 





| 


| 


| silence taking in the words. 


‘¢ And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill; 


” 


Jut ok—— 


“Etta, what’s that P 
there P” 

But Etta was fast asleep. There was no 
one else in the room. A voice continued 
the song from where Marguerite had suddenly 
broken off; it came from outside. It was 
deep, earnest, searching in its tone. 


Ts it you? Who is 


‘Oh for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound ef a voice that is still! 


“ Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O sea! 
But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me.” 

There was an emphasis laid upon that word 
of pain, beyond what the melody had given; it 
struck with force, as it were right into the 
heart of the listener, as she stood in breathless 
Young, hopeful, 


lat the entrance gate of life, she felt for a 


See, the | 


|moment as if she herself had lost the tender 


grace of a day that she never yet had known. 

Quietly stepping back, she closed the win- 
dow, and, letting down the blind, prepared for 
rest. But no rest would come to the weary 
body, no sleep to the tired eyelids. The events 
of the day pressed themselves upon her; her 
anxiety on her aunt’s account increased, she 
felt uneasy about Etta, who really did look ill 
as the faint light of the taper fell upon her; 
and now those words and their meaning and 
the strange tones of suffering, they haunted 
her. 

About four o’clock she was beginning to fall 
into a doze, when a sudden call from Etta 


of the scene before her, growing as it was | startled her. 

more strangely lovely every moment, while | “ Marguerite! Marguerite! are you there? ” 
gradually fading into indistinctness; struck too| “Yes, dear;” and in a moment Marguerite 
by the harmony between the outer world that | was by her sister’s side. 

she was looking at, and the feelings awakened| “Oh, why did you bring me back to the 
in her inner self by the deep wild meaning of | steamer? I am very ill.” 

the words she was repeating, she forgot all| “You are not on the steamer, Etta, you are 
else, and, joyous in her power of utterance, | here in the hotel; it is only a dream; there, 


allowed her voice to swell out freely on the 
evening breeze, and mingle its melody with 


now, try and go to sleep again. You will be 


| quite well in the morning.” 


the music of the waves. Was it not to that | “Oh, Marguerite, I feel very ill.” 


very mass of rolling and sighing water that| “It is the effect of the sea-sickness, and I 
she called as her voice went out in song P | dare say you ate too heartily at supper.” 
| “T feel very bad. Don’t people die of sea- 
sickness sometimes, Marguerite? I am sure I 
am going to die. Oh, if aunt Bess were here!” 
**She’ll soon be here; if you don’t get better 
T’ll write and ask her to come here at once.” 
“Here! where are we? Is this;the steamer ? 
Oh, I don’t know, Marguerite, what you are 
talking about. This is not the berth that I was 
How did we get into this large cabin?” 


‘“ Break, break, break, 
On thy cold grey stones, O sea! 
And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 


‘*Oh, well for the fisherman's boy 
That he shouts with his sister at play! 
Oh, well for the sailor lad 
That he sings in his boat on the bay! in. 
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Marguerite grew very frightened. She began 
to fear what was really the case, that there was 
more than sea-sickness the matter with her 
sister; and here, in a strange town, alone, and 
not knowing when her aunt might come, she 
knew not what to do. 

After a time Etta fell into a sort of broken 
slumber. She moved uneasily, but did not 
speak, and as Marguerite bent over her, it 
struck her that she looked very flushed, and 
that her breath was hot. 

“Perhaps,” she said to herself, “the room 


is close;” and gliding over to the window she | 


gently undid the bolt. The morning air came 
in refreshingly. Marguerite looked round to 
see that her sister had not been disturbed by 
the movement, and then throwing a shawl 
round her she stepped out for a moment on 
the balcony. 

A perfect stillness reigned around, excepting 
for the searching roll upon the beach. Only 
the slightest tinge of pale gold was to be seen 
spreading upward from behind the headland to 
the left. The light of the stars had gone in, 
and the morning sun was not yet shining in 
the heavens. An overpowering sense of lone- 
liness came over the poor girl as she stood 
and gazed. Then folding her hands upon her 
breast, she raised her eyes, and uttered a 
whispered cry,—“ Help, Father, heip.” 


CHAPTER XVII.—NIGHT’S VISIONS. 


On the same day that Marguerite and Etta 
Forde were steaming round the south-western 
extremity of England, Lionel Wynne had put 
out in his “ Stormy Petrel,” from the fern-clad 
bay at Lyonscourt, and had come round to Fal- 
mouth, meaning to proceed farther along the 
coast on the following day. 

For months he had been mixing in society, 
pleasant, agreeable, and bright, sometimes in 
the company of his uncle, lately with his father, 
and sometimes with companions of his own 
age, delighting, as he did, in the researches 
they were making in the science of medicine. 
But now he wished for solitude, and had 
thought to find the loneliness that he desired 
in the bustling seaport town where he knew 
no one, and was known to none. 

A year had just gone over since the birthday 
night when he had stood, with Isabel, bright 
and joyous, by his side; a year since that 
joyousness had fled, and a gloom and coldness 
had fallen over them, and they had parted 
without a reason given. 

“ Why had that change come over her? why 
had that chilly coldness fallen upon both ?” 
He had often put these questions to himself, 
and one only answer had been found. Proud, 





presumptuous, assuming, ne himself had chilled 
her love, he had quenched the fire that was 
darting up to heaven, he had crushed the 
aspiration of her pure young heart. 

“Could he repair the evil he had done?” 
That was the question that stirred within him 
now. “Could he alter the courses of their 
lives, which seemed at present to be moving 
farther and further away from one another? 
or was it better thus? Was it, perhaps, not 
for him to have that dear young life close 
linked to his? And if she were happier so, 
should he not bear it? Ought he not even to 
be glad, and go out again, and live and work 
for the great love that would never leave him ? 
Yet it was hard, and God himself had said it 
was not good for man to be alone.” 

Alone—yes, with all the millions of human 
beings that were living and loving, and strug- 
gling on the earth, Lionel felt he must still be 
alone without the one heart that he wanted, to 
answer beat for beat to his, and to find its 
home in his own great glow of love. 

So he felt upon that summer evening, and 
he thought and pondered over what was past. 
He strove to look up and on, and still his gaze 
went back, and he thought of what might have 
been and was not; and then that song whose 
words so strangely blended with his thoughts 


‘had swelled out on the night air and was 





carried to him on the breeze, and almost un- 





consciously his melancholy tone gave the sad | 


conclusion to the whole. 

Until the ending words he had not moved 
from his station near the window of his room; 
he had been standing there and watching from 
the time the sun had set the horizon aglow 
and gone to rest. Now he, too, went out upon 
the balcony, but there was no one there; the 
song had floated on the evening breeze, but no 
singer was to be seen. 

Long he stood and gazed on the calm, still, 
beautiful evening, until at length every feature 
of the bay became shrouded in the shades of 
night, and rock, and shore, and hill, all mingled 
with the broad grey expanse of water. 

It was his own life he saw reflected there, 
its light veiled over but not gone. The morn- 
ing dawn must come; and he stood till the first 
glimmer actually did appear, and spoke its 
early word to him. Force seemed to arise 
with it in the young man’s heart, bidding him 
spurn dejection, and go out once more in action. 

The strength of soul which often is most 
active when the body wants its rest, was 
working in his inward being then, bidding 
him be greater than his pain, and use his life, 
working for others, here, everywhere, unceas- 
ingly. He pressed his hand against his brow, 
and answered with a strong resolve to the 
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urging power within; then he waited for the 
great daylight to come and show him the work 
that was surely waiting somewhere for him to 
take up and do. 

He waited, vaguely happy in his dream of 
doing good, closing his eyes sometimes, some- 
times looking out into the misty morning; and 
as the horizor cleared, the veil fell gradually | 
off from the scene his inward gaze was fixed | 








upon. 

Goop—he saw it written there before him, 
or he heard it spoken. The word in some 
way was brought home to him. It made him} 
fearlessly, trustingly look forward, asking for } 
nothing but the will and power to be and to| 
do good, and feeling sure that at some time} 
and in some way that good would influence | 
her and bless her. 


But the body was asking for its rest. He | 
drew back into the quiet chamber, then turned | 
again and paused, leaning his head against the 
window-frame, looking out, and waiting for one | 


| 





more message to be given. 

Suddenly, noiselessly, a figure moved out | 
on the pearl-grey morning, and stood near | 
him. No outline was distinguishable, only a 
dreamy drapery that could enfold no other| 
than a woman’s form. One moment passed, | 
and in the glimmering light could just be | 
caught the pale pure features of a woman’s face, | 
turned heavenwards, and looking out its prayer. | 
The sigh that went up with it, crying, “ Help,” | 
was heard on earth as well as in heaven. 
YOUNG DOCTOR. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—THE 


Srx o’clock struck loud on the old stair clock, 


and “ Six o’clock, sir!” Boots called out, as 
he thumped his knock against the door of| 
No. 8. Bat no reply was given. Boots 


thumped once more, and went his way. He 
had done as he was bid, and it was no business 
of his whether the sleeper waked or not. 

“ Lor’ bless me!” cried Betsy the chamber- 
maid, as she entered the room, with her sweep- 
ing brush and dustpan in her hand, at eleven 
o’clock, and found the gentleman fast asleep 
on his pillow, whom she believed to be far | 
away on the sea. “ Lor’ bless me, sir, are you 
ill?” and she assumed a terrified air, but not 
terrified enough to make her withdraw. 

“T don’t leave till to-morrow,” said Lionel, | 
endeavouring to collect his thoughts. “ You 
can come to the room in half an hour, I shall | 
be down-stairs by that time.” 

“ Shall I order anything for you, sir?” in- 
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| in that same room for eight weeks, raving like 
| mad, sir,—doctor doing more harm than good, 
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not particularly admire the proceeding. “ You 
can return in half an hour.” 

“T shan’t be stopping long in this ’ere 
‘ouse,” said Betsy, folding her arms and look- 
ing at Lionel. 

“Pretty much the same to me whether you 
do or not,” thought that young gentleman to 
himself. 

“For if I were, I couldn’t be saying what 
I’m going to say now.” | 


No reply was given to encourage her com- 
munication. 

“ And may be, sir, you'll be thankful one day 
to me that I put you on your guard. You 
didn’t forget me, sir, the last time as you put 
up with us, and I’m not the one to forget you 
now.” 

* Well, I shan’t be leaving yet, at all events ; 
[’ll remember you before I go.” 

“Tt’s not for that,” replied Betsy, with a | 
toss of her head; “it’s not for that I’m 
it’s my conscience won't allow me to 





speaking ; 

be still.” 
“ What’s wrong with your conscience?” 
“ Nothing with mine, thank goodness,” re- 

plied Betsy; “it’s missus’s conscience as is 





“ Certainly not; but now I must be moving.” 
Betsy appeared not to have heard the last 
remark. She came nearer, and spoke very low. 
“There is a fever case next door, sir; scarlet 


We had a party dead sick 


fever—bad, very. 





—carried out to be taken home yesterday, but 
looking like a corpse all the time. Wasn't 
fever, the doctor said; wasn’t nothing hinfec- 


tious; wouldn’t cross Madam Ann, for a good 
, ’ t=) 


deal.” 
* And there is another person in the same 


” 


room already ? 


stand; missus’s may. Two lovely young ladies ! 
what they may be doing here alone is more 
than I can say; but whatever they are, it’s a 
murderous shame putting them into the fever 
nest.” 

“ Are they quite alone? 

“Quite, sir. One is a young thing some- 
thing like myself, fair hair and blue eyes, and 
the other is almost a child. They’re sisters, 
I take it.” 

“Have they a good doctor?” 

“They'd be better without he that comes 


” 


| visiting here.” Betsy's tone grew very con- 


fidential. “He’s an awful quack, sir, and 


quired the chambermaid, putting down her|drinks; but missus won’t hear of another 
brush and other appendages in a corner of the | crossing her threshold. She likes flattery, and 


room, and then closing the door. 


“No, I thank you,” replied Lionel, who did significant wink with her eye. 








he likes tin;” and Betsy gave a laugh and a 


weal 





| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
“That's it, sir, what my conscience won’t 
’ 
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A heavy step was heard on the stair, some 
one coming up, puffing and blowing as he came. 
Betsy started to take up her sweeping brush, 
and as she held the handle of the door, she 
nodded to Lionel and looked wise. 

“'That’s he,” she whispered, “heigh-hoing 
for Madam Ann.” 

Lionel got up and dressed quickly. “ Fever,” 
said he to himself, “ in the next room; alone; 
could that have been one of them out in the 
chill air last night P—out before sunrise? did 
she know so little? They must have advice. 
He must remain.” 

So he strolled down to the harbour, and 
had a look at his yacht. He spoke a word 
with the old sailor in charge, and returned to 
the hotel. Betsy had not yet been back to do 
out his room. He took up the paper of the 
day before, which was lying on the table, and 
began to read. 

Presently some one came to the door. 

“Come in; I am going out again,” said 
Lionel, not raising his head as the maid 
entered. 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“Tt was not the familiar self-satisfied tone of 
Betsy, the upper chambermaid, but a pleasant 
modest little voice that spoke, and there was 
something in the accent that suddenly brought 
far-away scenes and persons to the mind of 
the listener. 

Lionel looked up. A simple country-looking 
girl stood there before him. Her face was 
rather pretty, and very frank and open. She 
looked at him as if she had something that she 
wished to say. 

“You can have the room to yourself,” said 


Lionel, laying down the paper and preparing | 


to go. 


for,” replied the girl. 
“ What is it, then?” 


“The young lady is very bad next door, sir.” | see what she could do in the way of attending | 
on the scarlet fever patients. 


“Who is taking care of her? ” 
“No one, sir; but I’m going to, if they'll | 
allow me.” 
“I’m sure they'll be very glad. 
mistress send you ?” | 
“No, sir, but I'll stay by them, if I lose | 
my placa” 


you want anything? ” 


help me.” 

Lionel felt rather small. 
was to be of any assistance, it was by taking | 
a subordinate position. 


little maid. 


“T will do anything I can for you, my good | ance and personal charms were irresistible. | 
| 


little girl,” he said; “and you will be sure 
and tell me what I can do. Have they got a 
doctor?” 

“ Oh, sir, if you could only see him! he was 
here this morning, and I don’t like him at all.” 
The girl blushed. “He was so imperrent, sir, 
and if he was that to me what will he be to 
them? And they are such pretty young 
ladies, sir.” 

“ What’s their name?” 

“T don’t know, sir. I never know any one’s 
name here. Now missis signs herself Horatia 
Nelson, I know, and her sister, she’s Miss 
Thisbe, but we down-stairs call them Madam 
Ann and Madam Jane.” 

“ How long have you been here?” 

“ About a weck, sir. I live with my grand- 
mother down there at the foot of the hill, in 
the little white cottage you see there. It was 
grandmother got this place for me.” 

“But I did not see you about in the rooms 
before.”’ 

“Oh, please, no, sir, I’m Madam Ann’s, that 
is Miss Horatia’s, lady’s-maid. I didn’t see 
her to ask her might I come up or not, but 
neither Miss Pierce nor Miss Bratt will go to 
to No. 7, so I thought I’d just come, and if 
missis is angry, then let her. She should 








never have allowed the young ladies to have 
gone into that room.” 

“ And now tell me, what is your name ?”’ 

“Barton, sir; they call me Miss Barton 
here, but I like to be called Crissy; that’s | 
what I’ve been used to.” 

“Well, Crissy, you are a very good little | 
girl; and now go and see what you can do, 
and come to me here in about an hour. I am 





“Thank you, sir, but that’s not what I came 


|sick chamber. 
Did your | care of her sister, was herself feeling very ill. 
The doctor had assured her that morning that | 
there was nothing the matter with her, but 
ishe felt equally sure there was. 
“'That’s a good girl; and will you tell me if} him alone had turned her sick, and rather 
than make an effort towards a cure, by telling 
“That’s just what brought me here, sir; I} him her symptoms, she cut his visit short 
didn’t know why, but I thought that you would | by silence. 


If in this case he | too correct. 
age, with greasy black hair plastered round 
He was to help the! his forehead, he possessed an inward store of | 
| vanity which convinced him that his appear- | 


going out to get some things we may want; 
something for you too, which will prevent you, 
I hope, from taking the infection, for we must 
not have our nurse falling ill if we can help it.” | 
“Thank you, sir;” and Crissy went off to 


Never had nurse been more welcome to a | 
Marguerite, who was taking 


The sight of 


Crissy’s impression of the doctor was only 
A vulgar red-faced man, of middle 
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Marguerite shuddered at the idea of his at- 
tending her and her’ sister throughout their 
illness. The very thought of his coming day 
after day made her feel ill. She took out her 
pen and paper from her little travelling bag, 
and tried to write another letter to her aunt to 
tell her of this fresh calamity. 

But it was impossible, all her thoughts were 
bewildered. Where her aunt was, how they 
had got separated, or how they were ever to 
meet, it had all grown into a puzzled maze 
that she could see no way through. 

Etta, too, was growing very impatient. Her 
fever was increasing every moment. She was 
calling to her sister to.put away the writing 
materials and come to her. 

Marguerite laid them aside and went over 
to her sister. She tottered as she walked 
across the room, and grasped the bedpost to 
keep herself from falling. The movement 
annoyed Etta; she was growing very irritable. 
Nothing pleased her now that her sister could 
do for her. 

Betsy came to the door with a fresh supply 
of bedclothes, sent up by Madam Ann at the 
doctor’s orders. Marguerite took them from 
her, and with difficulty brought them over and 
laid them upon Etta’s bed. 

Poor Etta! she threw them quickly off. 


Marguerite’s patience was not exhausted, but | 


her physical strength was rapidly giving way. 
A deadly weakness was creeping over her. It 


was impossible to raise the heavy blankets, | 
and she thought her sister should be more | 


warmly covered. 
Her tears began to flow. 


“Now, Marguerite,” cried Etta, “that’s tuo | 


bad. When I am ill, and you ought to be 
nursing me, you begin to cry because aunt 
Bess is not here. Give me a glass of water, 
quickly, I’m very thirsty.” 

“T can’t, Etta dear, the doctor says it’s bad 
for you.” 


Crissy fell at once into her office of sick 
nurse. She was accustomed to be about an 
invalid, and moved about quietly, and never 
got out of patience. Only in this case not one 
of the three knew what was to be done. The 
doctor’s orders required little active service in 
carrying them out. They were chiefly negative 
in their character. No water was to be given, 
and very little drink of any kind; the window 
was to be kept close shut; and finally the 
greatest possible quantity of bedclothes was 
to be heaped upon the fever patient. 

All day Crissy stayed, only leaving the rocm 
once or twice to tell her new friend how all 
was going on. But while the family physician 
was in attendance, Lionel’s power of helping 
was next to nothing. Crissy took her meals 
in her own room; the servant’s company she 
was not now admitted to. Except for these 
interruptions she remained faithful to her post 
all through the day and night. 

But her presence brought little relief to 
Marguerite. Etta could not bear her sister to 
be a moment away from her, and Marguerite 
fought against the illness which was over- 
powering her with an effort which exhausted 
her little store of strength all the more rapidly. 
| Next day the doctor called again. He felt 
Marguerite’s pulse, and told her to lie down, 
| and allow the girl to attend upon the patient. 
| Then he went to Etta. She grew angry at 
the forward manner of her physician, and, 
unable to put any restraint either upon voice 
or words, she told him plainly what she 
; thought of him. 

Trying to hide his vexation, the doctor turned 
| her expressions into jokes, and as he answered, 











| his coarse impudence increased. 

Marguerite heard it from the couch where 
she was lying. A fever strength ran through 
|her veins. She rose and walked across the 
froom. She looked at the flushed features of 
| her sister, and then straight into the doctor’s 


“T don’t care what the doctor says, I want | face. 


water, and I shall have it; I'll get out of bed 


“Go,” she said, fiercely, almost charging the 


myself and fetch it if you don’t bring it at | red-faced man while she spoke; “go and leave 


once.” 


my sister in peace, and never, never, never 


Marguerite made an effort to go for it, but | enter this door again.” 


every inch she moved appeared a mile. How 
was she ever to reach the opposite table where 
the water-bottle stood? And Etta was crying 
meanwhile that ker mouth was parched, and 





| 


The doctor rose, she went after him to the 
door, locked it behind him, and sank exhausted 
again upon the couch. 


“Crissy,” she said, after a time, “go and 


her crying and fretfulness was making her|call your doctor now; are you sure he is a 


head ache more and more. 

Then the door opened, and Crissy’s kind 
little face appeared. She asked if she might 
come in and nurse the sick lady. 

“ Oh, thank you; come in,” cried Marguerite, 


with an intense feeling of relief, and scarcely | 


thinking where the willing helper came from. 


| gentleman P” 


“And if he isn’t a gentleman, Miss Mar- 
guerite, there isn’t a gentleman living on this 
earth.” 

“Then go for him, Cissy. 
see my sister.” 

“No, no,” cried Etta, “I want nurse Brown, 


Some one must 
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good old nurse Brown; she wants to come, and 
they won’t let her.” 

“Nurse Brown, Etta dear? Nurse Brown 
is not with us here.” 

“ She és, Marguerite, she’s there ;” and Etta 
pointed straight before her; “she’s there, and 
they won’t let her come, and she’s staring at 
me now.” 

Marguerite knew not how to still or satisfy 
her sister. No nurse Brown was there, of that 
she felt convinced, but how to persuade Etta 
of that, or to get her thoughts off the idea, she 
did not know. 

“Go, Crissy, and call your doctor,” she said 
again, and Crissy turned to go. 

“If you don’t bring my own old nurse, 
nurse Brown with you, I'll never speak to you 
again,” cried Etta; “and, oh, before you go, 
take off these rocks;” and she kicked at the 
weights that were laid upon her feet, and then 
called again for water. 

Lionel had heard Marguerite’s voice and 
words when she had expelled the hated doctor, 
and now when Crissy called him he thought 
that he was ready. 

But as he entered the room, well aware how 
necessary to him were perfect calmness and 
decision, a feeling almost of timidity and un- 
certainty came over him. 

Marguerite was sitting on the edge of her 
bed; she wore a blue woollen wrapper that 
Crissy had bought from the nearest shop; 
the golden waves of hair fell round her loosely 
and uncared for; her face was very pale, and 
an anxious look rested on her features. 

Lionel approached her. 

“ Have you been long ill?” he asked, gently, 
taking up the hand that was half offered for 
him to feel the pulse. 

“Since yesterday,” Crissy replied for her; 
“it was only tired you were, Miss, before that,” 
she said, addressing Marguerite. 

“You must go to bed at ence, and stay 
perfectly quiet,” said Lionel; “you must not 
attempt to do anything for your sister.” 

“I cannot obey you,” Marguerite faintly 
replied; “some one must nurse my sister, 
Crissy can’t stay by her day and night.” 

“Crissy and I will take it by turns,” said 
Lionel; “you require care quite as much as 
y ur sister does.” He turned towards Etta. 

ita fixed her bright blue eyes upon him. 

* What have you come for P” she asked; “are 


| you going to bring nurse Brown to see meP” 





ns 


* Do you want nurse Brown ?” Lionel asked, 
in a soothing voice. 

“I want her either to come or go,” said 
Etta. Oh, don’t let her stand and stare at 
me all the day—do, do take her away. Oh, I 
cannot bear it. See, see!” 





Lionel followed the direction of her eyes. 
He saw, nearly opposite her bed, a large coarse 
painting of a woman in a high white cap, and 
a frill somewhat in Elizabethan style encircling 
the short stout throat. It was probably a 
perfect likeness of cither the original Madam 
Ann or Madam Jane who had founded the 
family hotel. Thisbe it certainly did not 
represent. The eyes seemed to be starting 
from the head, and stared at every one. It 
was a picture sufficient to drive a fever. patient 
mad. 

Lionel went over to it, and observed how it 
was hung. “She is going away,” he said 
cheerily, turning to-Etta. Then he loosened 
the knot of the string by which it was sus- 
pended, and finally lifted the picture from its 
place, and set it down in another part of the 
room, with the face against the wall. 

“Oh,” cried Etta, when it was gone, in a 
tone of relief, “I knew you could take her 
away; you are very kind, but,’ she added 
sadly, “I would rather you had brought her to 
me. I like nurse Brown, I would like her to 
nurse me now.” 

“Won't you allow me to nurse you?” 
Lionel asked. 

“ Oh, dear nurse Brown!” and Etta laughed; 
“your own old fairy tales are coming true; I 
knew it all along that it was you, my prince, 
my beautiful prince, my own old nurse; yes, 
come and stay with me, and I'll get quite, quite 
well, and I'll do everything you tell me.”’ 

“Then the first thing you will do is to stay 
quite still, and I will make you comfortable ; ” 
and Lionel smoothed her pillows, and removed 
what the poor child had called the rocks, and 
which were really piles of quilts and blankets, 
and even two hair cushions which the exiled 
doctor had desired to be laid upon her feet. 

“Thank you, thank you,” said Etta, but 
quite in a subdued whisper, when all was 
arranged, and holding out her pretty little 
hand to be fondled, she asked in a coaxing 
tone, “Am I a good baby P” 

Very like a baby she looked in the little 
frilled muslin cap that Crissy had purchased 
without orders, and persuaded the refractory 
young lady to put on, by telling her she looked 
pretty in it. It sat close round her face, too 
rosy at present, and like a child’s wakening 
from its mid-day sleep, for those roses were not 
of health; but they looked pretty, and the 
bright blue eyes were laughing with almost a 
roguish expression as they looked up at the 
new nurse, who was making everything plea- 
sant even in sickness. 

“ Yes, very good,” replied Lionel, laying the 
little hand softly again under the coverlet; 
“and if you always obey me in this way you 
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will soon be quite well, I hope. You must rest 
now and be still;’’ and Lionel moved gently 
across the room to have another word with 
Marguerite. 

“Crissy will stay with you now, and help 
you,” he said, “and when you are covered up 
we must let a little air in. The room is.very 
close.” 

“Oh, may we?” said Marguerite; “that 
doctor said it would kill my sister, and that 
we dare not open the window perhaps for 
weeks.” 

“Not much hope of getting well if we follow 
that advice,” said Lionel; * but now I must go 
out and get a few things that are necessary. 
Keep quiet, do, and try not to let your sister 
talk.” 

“Nurse Brown,” Etta called from her bed, 
“don’t be chattering there to Marguerite. I 
am the invalid. You must take care of me.” 

Marguerite! He started at the name. 

“ Hush!” he said, gently, “ you are both ill; 
but if you do what you promised, you will, I 
hope, soon be better.” 

“Tl be good, and I'll get better, if you stay 
with me. Will you stay?” said Etta. 

“Tam going to get something to make you 
well,” Lionel replied; “ now try and be quiet 
till I return.” 

But Etta was anything but quiet during her 
doctor’s absence; she cried, and disputed with 
Marguerite, who foolishly said their new at- 
tendant was not nurse Brown, and when 
Lionel returned he found both his patients 
restless and uneasy. 

“ Don’t contradict her,” he said, as he stooped 
over Marguerite to give her the draught he 
had brought; “let her call me what she fancies 
now.” And in that sick room Lionel Wynne 
was known only as nurse Brown, or Ductor 
Brown, as Marguerite and Crissy called him, 
to add somewhat of dignity to the name. 

Marguerite’s case was less severe than 
Etta’s; she had little fever, and suffered 
mostly from fatigue. Rest was what she 
needed, and what she only could enjoy while 
the new physician was by to keep Etta tran- 
quil and soothe her irritated nerves. 

Crissy stayed with them through the day, 
then Lionel sent her to her room to take some 
repose, while he himself sat up and spent the 
night in watching. 

They were anxious hours that the young 
man passed alone in charge of those fair young 
girls, so strangely thrown upon his care. The 


anxiety on their account was too great to allow 
of his thinking much about himself, or even to 
question much in thought as to the strange 
position the two delicately nurtured girls bad 
got into. But that name—Marguerite—which 

















the younger sister once had spoken, it came 
back again, and sounded on his ear, and he 
could not but ask himself, Were these the 
children of his mother’s early friend? Was 
that pale, lovely form on which his eyes were 
resting now, wrapt as it was in its calm, un- 
conscious sleep, was that the little delicate girl 
he had once said was not worth talking toP 

Crissy came in on tiptoe early in the morn- 
ing and changed watch. But it was not for 
long that the young doctor left his charge. Too 
anxious to take rest as yet, he soon returned, 
to be welcomed by a gentle “Good morning” 
from the one and a playful smile from the 
other, as she beckoned him over to her side. 

Lionel went. He drew back the curtain. 
“A little better, are you not?” Etta was 
really better. She had slept, and though not 
for any length of time together, it had been 
actual, calm, refreshing sleep. Her thoughts 
were scarcely wandering now. She remem- 
bered, though not clearly, about the new 
doctor’s coming in the day before; she knew 
quite well now that he was not “nurse Brown,” 
but she still persisted in the name, and her 
doctor raised no objection. 

But another recollection, and not a pleasant 
one, rose to her mind as she saw Lionel’ stand- 
ing by and observing something about her 
which evidently did not please. Her little 
muslin cap had fallen off during the refreshing 
slumbers, and showed the work of an unskilled 
hand upon the suffering head. Every lock of 
hair was cut from it, and Lionel could not re- 
tain a little utterance of regret when he ob- 
served it. It might have been necessary, but 
it seemed unkindly done. 

“It’s all there, Crissy; show it to nurse 
Brown,” said Etta, pointing to the little soft 
heap of flaxen hair that had been laid upon a 
corner of the chest of drawers. ‘ Would you 
like it, nurse?” she added, turning with an 
arch smile to the young doctor. 

“Put it by carefully,” said Lionel to Crissy, 
and then he turned to inquire more particularly 
about Marguerite’s health. But the younger 
patient was hurt. Her hair, her soft, bright, 
pretty treasure had been despised, and angrily 
she called out as she saw the young doctor 
standing by her sister’s side, “I don’t like you, 
nurse Brown, indeed I don’t;” and then she 
turned her face to the wall and sobbed. 

It was on'y when she had sobbed herself to 
sleep that she grew calm. Then all was still 
again, and Lionel was not needed in the room, 
and retired again to his own. 

Searcely a quarter of an hour had passed 
when the door opened gently, and without 
speaking, Crissy beckoned to him to come in. 

Lionel again entered the sick chamber, 
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There, to his astonishment, he saw the younger 
sister standing by the bedside of the elder, 
armed with a large pair of scissors, and about 
to lay ruthless hand on the golden locks that 
were falling loosely on the pillow. 

For a moment the young man forgot his 
vocation of doctor. “ Hold!” he called, and in 
less than a second’s time he was by Etta’s 
side, and had taken the scissors in his grasp. 
The frightened girl let go her hold, and utter- 
ing a short, quick scream, sprang back into 
her bed. 

Marguerite had been too much terrified by 
her sister’s sudden movement to resist or 
speak; she looked up now with a bewildered 
air, and across at Etta, as if afraid that she 
might come again. Etta buried her whole 
head under the bedclothes, and refused to say 
a word. 

There was no choice for Lionel but to en- 
deavour to appear composed. Marguerite was 
soon restored, and when Etta found that no 
further notice was taken of her, she allowed 
her poor head to take a more comfortable pos- 
ture, and gradually grew calm too. Crissy 
went down to breakfast, and the two patients, 
exhausted by the little excitement, were soon 
overcome by sleep. 

Lionel gathered up the one long lock of hair 
that had fallen a victim to Etta’s cruel touch. 
He meant to lay it with the flaxen store upon 
the drawers, but as he raised it, a shorter lock, 
like a tiny wave of gold, fell from it. He 
caught it as it fell, and laid it on his rough 
brown palm and gazed upou it. 

The longer curl he laid, as he had meant to 
do, with the soft heap of tossed entangled hair. 
Crissy had been interrupted in her work of 
arranging it; it was in worse confusion than 
before she touched it. 

Little curling locks were there, and long 
straightened tresses, of different lengths, cut 
just as it happened to fall under the careless 
scissors. “A little remembrance from each,” 
Lionel said to himself; “the doctor’s fee,” 
and he drew out a soft flaxen tress, and laid 
it along with the little golden ripple in a 
pocket of his note-book. Then he sat and 
watched again. 

Hours passed in this way—days, and all 
was going well. LEtta’s fever had abated; 
Marguerite was gathering strength. 

Lionel wrote now by dictation to more than 
one of the relations of the girls. It was im- 
possible but that their aunt would soon be 
with them. 

No one wished this more than did Lionel 
himself. A new trial, one he had never ex- 
pected, had come over him. For months and 


been nothing to her but a friend, a brotherly 
friend perhaps. With Marguerite it was dif- 
ferent. 

He could not explain the feeling to himself, 
but so it was, that as he stood by her and 
watched, or met her gaze, or listened to her 
soft, kind words of thanks, the void within 
grew less, his wounds began to heal; the ach- 
ing of his heart was less acute. 

He must leave them; he felt he must. Oh, 
when would that aunt Bess come ? 

At length the letter in her handwriting 
arrived. Lionel brought it himself to Mar- 
guerite. She said her eyes were weak, and 
asked him to read it to her. It was pleasant 
to him to mark her confidence. 

The news was good news to them all. Aunt 
Bess was to arrive next day. Etta, Marguerite, 
Crissy, all rejoiced. Only Lionel knew that 
the letter was the herald of their separation. 

Extra pains were bestowed by Crissy on the 
arrangement of the room next day. Lionel 
left the three mostly to themselves. There 
was no necessity for him now to spend much 
time in the sick chamber. He retired to his 
own room, and put his things in readiness for 
starting. 

Last of all he opened the locked drawer 
of the table. Some letters were in _ it. 
The note-book with the two fair locks 
was there. He laid each separately in soft 
white paper, and folded it. On one he 
wrote “My Baby.” He smiled as he did 
so, almost laughed as he thought of the 
little round childish face, encircled by the 
muslin frill, as he had seen it first, and that 
had so often sent him a roguish little smile. 
He pressed the fair remembrance, hidden in 
its paper covering, to his lips, as he would 
have done an infant’s fairy curl. On the 
other he wrote “ Marguerite,” and laid it by 
in the note-book without a further glance. 

The landlady’s voice was at that moment 
heard in the passage outside. Lionel had a 
word to say, and wishing to seize the oppor- 
tunity he stood up quickly from his seat, and 
with the sudden move brought the note-book 
from the table; it fell into the open drawer 
below. 

He saw what he had done; it was of no 
consequence ; besides, he was only going to 
speak with the landlady outside his door. 

For some minutes she detained him there, 
saying civil things after Lionel had settled 
the few more important matters that had to 
be talked about. Miss Horatia Nelson de- 
sired that none of her guests should leave her 
house with any unpleasant impression remain- 
ing on them. 

Meanwhile Crissy Barton had entered his room 





years he could have stayed by Etta’s side, and 
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by the balcony. During her days of watching 
it had been like a sitting-room to her, where 
she had gone in and rested, and read or done 
her sewing as she pleased. She had left her 
needlework in there the day before, and now, 
having arranged the ladies’ room, she was 
coming in to fetch it. 

Already she had been close to the half- 
open window, but had retired. She had gone 
noiselessly back, for she had seen Lionel 
bending over something that he held deli- 
cately in his hands, and then pressing it 
fondly to his lips, and she knew her presence 
was not needed. 

But now he had left the room, and she ad- 
vanced. Her work lay near the table; it had 
been thrown across a chair close to the open 
drawer. The note-book lay as it had fallen 
there, half closed and the leaves turned down- 
ward. 

To touch that book, and discover the secrets 
it contained, would never have entered Crissy’s 
head. Buta little folded paper had fallen from 
it. Crissy picked that up, and read the one 
word written there— Marguerite.” A duller 
brain could not have failed to guess what that 
little paper contained. Quickly she laid it 
in the drawer and left the room. 

It all seemed so natural to Crissy, and 
when she looked again at Marguerite a happy 
feeling came over her, and she thought of 
Owen, and hoped nothing might ever hinder 
any heart from getting the prize it wished for 
for its own. 

Etta’s fancies in her illness had saved 
Lionel from being known by name to his 
patients. For their sakes he did not wish 
that they should know it; it might be awk- 
ward, he thought, for them hereafter. For 
himself, he wished this episode in his life to 
be forgotten altogether. The meeting had 
been without his will. The consequences only 
had lain within his power to modify. He had 
been pretty active there, and had done some 
good; but the joy of helping in the hour of 
need was greatly weighed against by the dis- 
covery he had made of weakness in himself, 
where he thought he had been strong; of a 
force wanting that he had counted on, when 
not many days before he had examined himself 
to see if in some points at least he might not 
be considered worthy of the only love he had 
cared for, or thought worth seeking then. 

Below-stairs in the hotel a false name, with- 
out any intention on Lionel’s part that it 
should be so, had been given to him at once 
on his arrival. Crissy, too, had heard it, and 
believed it to be his. He was bringing up a 
little old-fashioned trunk of his uncle’s that 
had been left at Lyon’s Court. “ Knowles” 








was distinctly marked upon it, in bright brass- 
headed nails. 

When his account was handed to him on 
the day of his departure, Knowles was written 
on it, and Lionel did not enlighten Madam 
Ann upon the subject. But aunt Bess Was 
coming, and Lionel knew that nothing escaped 
aunt Bess’s sagacity. If he was to remain 
unknown, his departure must be soon, and yet, 
fur the girls’ sake, not too hurried, for they 
must not be left without a medical adviser. 

There were physicians enough and of high 
repute in the good town of Falmouth, and 
aunt Bess, he doubted not, would procure the 
best if he retired; but he was too anxious 
about his patients to leave them thus. At all 
risks he meant to wait until aunt’ Bess ar- 
rived, and recommend a medical adviser with 
whom he himself had spoken, and to whom he 
had made a clear statement of the course the 
illness had taken, and the treatment he had 
used. 

At the appointed hour, therefore, he met 
Miss Middleton, driving up as she was in the 
private carriage of a friend, who had already 
taken her round bays and inlets, and from 
station to station, in search of her wandering 
lambs. A short consultation was held in the 
coffee-room of the hotel; the new physician 
was named and recommended. Aunt Bess, 
confused and bewildered, overwhelmed the 
strange doctor with thanks. Then she went 
up-stairs, preceded by Betsy, to the door of | 
No. 7, and Lionel having shortly before been 
down to the harbour to see that his yacht was 
in readiness, called to a sailor lad who was 
waiting for him to carry his trunk, while he 
himself went once more to that room with the 
balcony up-stairs, to make sure that nothing 
had been forgotten. 

Crissy was standing there when he went in; 
Crissy,—but with none of the kind looks and 
bright smiles that usually welcomed him when 
he met or spoke a word with the little maid. 

“ Anything wrong, my girl?” asked the 
young man, at a loss to account for her manner. 

“There is an old man, a sailor, sir, I think, 
below, asking for some one that they say isn’t 
in this house, and I think he is, sir;” and 
Crissy trembled as she spoke; but she com- 
manded her voice, so that not a word could be 
heard of what she said in the next room. 

“ Whom is he asking for P” said Lionel. 

“ For Mr. Wynne;” and Crissy could scarcely 
speak the word. 

“What on earth should put the girl so 
out about it, even if she does know my name?” 
thought Lionel to himself; and he wished the 
old sailor had done as he was told, and stayed 
by the yacht. 
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“Well, 1 dare say it is for me that he is 
asking,” replied Lionel, endeavouring to ap- 
pear calm. He was not really much dis- 
turbed, only there was something in Crissy’s 
manner that made him feel uncomfortable. 

“ An’ if it is you, an’ if you are Mr. Wynne 
*” and Crissy fixed her dark expressive 
eyes reproachfully upon him. 

“Crissy! please come here,” Marguerite 
called from the next room, 

Lionel went down-stairs and found the old 
sailor waiting for him. He had come up 
about some trifling thing that he deemed im- 
portant, and that, owing to other matters that 
had seemed weightier to Lionel, had been for- 
gotten. Halfan hour later the white sails of 
the Stormy Petrel were bending over the pale 
brown waters outside of Falmouth harbour. 





CHAPTER XIX.—LIONEL’S SECRET, 


In his uncle’s house in London Lionel lay 
ill for weeks after his arrival there. He had 
brought the seeds of the scarlet fever with 
him, and in his case it took a severer form. 
The delirium ran high, and while his mind 
was wandering hé told of the scenes that 
had lately passed before it, and spoke out 
the secrets of his heart for whomsoever liked 
to hear them. 

Sir Hubert—cold, hard Sir Hubert, as 
many termed him—had his own bed brought 
into the sick chamber, and there he nursed his 
nephew with a mother’s tenderness. Not till 
the fever had gone down, and Lionel’s nightly 
ravings had altogether ceased, did he allow 
an attendant to be alone beside the patient’s 
bed. 

When it was all over he felt exhausted, but 


he was satisfied ; for “‘ Lionel’s secret,” he said 
to himself, “is in safe trust with me; and 
from that time Sir Hubert’s thoughts dwelt 
much with Marguerite Ford, and he wondered, 
as Lionel’s strength increased, that his sadness 
did not go, or what there could be on either 
side to prevent those two from being one. 

His heart was full,—partly with joy, after the 
anxious weeks, at his nephew's entire recovery, 
partly with pride about the young man’s con- 
duct and successful treatment of the fever 
patients of Falmouth; a little too with disap- 
pointment that the look of care remained after 
all other trace of suffering had disappeared, 

It was then to unburthen his heart that he 
wrote to his old friend, Warburton. He wrote, 
thinking of Marguerite, but not mentioning 
her name; and Isabel read that letter with 
warmth, and felt her old love rising in her 
once again, and setting all the channels of her 
life in action, for she said to herself in un- 
spoken words, “ He is worthy of me, and of 
my love.” 

And so he was worthy of it; for to the 
uttermost of his power he was striving to rid 
himself of every feeling that could come be- 
tween him and his first, his earliest love. He 
was struggling to be good and true. 

Bet it was a hard struggle; for though he 
was ready to say, “And if thine eye offend 
thee, pluck it out,” and ready to do it too, yet 
ever and again his heart would turn and ask, 
like an injured person coming with a sore re- 
proach, “ And for what must I suffer thus P 
Where is the love that is to bless me when I 
have given up all else? Am I to have her 
jlove P” and Lionel would go back in thought to 
| that last evening, and that last parting, and 
he could not answer “ Yes.” 





SPRING. 


SUNLIGAT and rain, in sevenfold beauty blending, | 
Beam o’er thy brow, sweet Spirit of the Spring ; 

3irds, on the boughs above thy pathway bending, 
Warbling their joy, make field and forest ring. 


Down from the cloud the lark’s ecstatic trilling 
Floats like a breath of heaven's own minstrelsy : 

Listen ! what bird can carol notes more thrilling ?— 
What voice excel that quivering melody ? 


Soft rays of light, each leafy copse illuming, 


Shrinking from sight, ’mid growths of bracken 
blooming, 
Bluebells unfold their azure-tinted flowers. 


Dew-laden tufis of cowslips deck the meadow ; 
Daisies rest, fair as snuwflakes, on the les; 

Frail lilies droop within the woodland shadow ;— 
Earth loves thee, Spring, and hastes to welcome thee! 


Nature’s free hand, her floral wealth bestowing, 
Broiders with bloom the wayside and the wold, 
While through the land the tide of gladness flowing, 





Waver and gleam among the primrose stars; 








Deepens each day, till summer buds unfold. 
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AN EVENING WITH HENRY CRABB 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 


ROBINSON. 


When I say I have spent many evenings with! brother Thomas, directed to “Mr. Robinson, 
Henry Crabb Robinson, I mean to say that Ij Attorney-at-law,” which was his first notice 
have met the actual man again and again inj of the profession his father had chosen for him. 
domestic society; but I also mean that I have | It was at this early period of his life that the 
lately passed several evenings mentally in his French Revolution broke out, which so fatally 
company while reading his interesting remains. | influenced the opinions and characters of num- 
In these remains are many thoughts that I| bers of young men. While Robinson lived with 
cannot bear to let slip when the book passes| Mr. Fenner, of Colchester, as articled clerk, 
beyond my reach; for they deserve to be kept | his chief reading was of pamphlets and news- 
at hand, for profit and for pleasure. The way; papers, and for a little while he was quite a 
to get the heart out of a book is to take notes| Jacobin. But the lengths to which the revo- 
of the short passages that strike us, whether | lutionists went filled him with horror, though 
to suggest trains of other thoughts as far as|he used still to pray occasionally for the 
we can profitably pursue them, to enable us to French—who certainly needed intercession if 
retain dates and facts with accuracy, or simply | any people did. 
to amuse and interest for the moment. I} At twenty-one he went to London, with the 
found this a good plan when I was very young, | intention of entering an attorney’s office to 
I have found it so all my life. qualify himself for practice. This was to 
Now, then, for an evening gossip with Henry | please his friends, not himself. His lodgings 
Crabb Robinson; in which he shall be, as he! were in Drury Lane, and his expenses averaged 
generally was, the chief talker. First, just a a guinea a week. After attending the courts 
word to say who he was. with little profit, and failing to procure a 
He was not a great or famous man, not/| suitable situation, he returned discouraged to 
even a high-born:or a rich man. His father Bury; but came back to London in October. For 
was a respectable tanner of Bury, in Suf-| some months he was a conveyancing clerk, and 
folk. His mother was a Miss Crabb. They} his recreations were those of many young 
married in 1766, and were called by their ac- | clerks—debating societies and the theatre. 
quaintance “the handsome couple.” Henry | Mrs. Siddons was then in her glory. 
Crabb, their third son, was born in 1775. The} On the death of an uncle Mr. Robinson found 
family were educated in the principles of Cal- | himself master of a hundred a year. “<A very 
vinistic Dissent. Henry Crabb was a lively| poor income,” he observes, “for a student 
little boy, troublesome at times, no doubt, but|aspiring to the bar; a comfortable independ- 
exceedingly fond of his mother. “I have no/ence to fall back upon for one content to live 
hesitation,” says he, “in ascribing to her every | humbly as a literary man.” He left his em- 
good moral or religious feeling I had in my | ployer and resolved to go to Germany to study. 
childhood or youth. Had she possessed more} At this time he had already given an 
knowledge and more activity, she might have|impression in his native place of being in- 
made a better character of me. But she was fected with the free-thinking notions of the 
guided by the instinct of motherly love and| period. Later in life he wrote, “As a child, 
pious feelings.” 'I believed all that I heard uncontradicted. 
She would never allow him to empty a dish | But before I was twenty years old I met with 
at table if there was anything particularly | anti-religious books, and had nothing to oppose 
nice, such as pudding or pie; but would say,| to sceptical arguments. I svrang at once from 
“Henry, don’t take any more; do not you;one extreme to another, and from peueving 
suppose the maids would like some?” At-|everything I believed nothing. My German 
tention to servants and inferiors was a con-| studies afterwards made me sensible of the 
stant lesson, not enforced on him in vain. | shallowneces of the writers I had respected, 
When he asked leave to see some strolling}. . . They made me conscious of my own 
players perform “Don Juan,” she said, “No,|ignorance, and inclined me to a favourable 
Henry, I will never let a child of mine go to| study of religious doctrines, It occurred to me 
see a representation of a sinner destroyed; | that possibly notions I had rejected as absolute 
had it been of a sinner reclaimed, it would| falsehoods were rather ill-stated, erroneously 
have been a different matter.” stated, and misunderstood truths than false- 
At fourteen he received a letter from his| hoods.” This impression continually gained 
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ground in his candid mind, though to the last 
he may have been called what the Quakers 
term a seeker—a seeker after truth rather 
than one who has absolutely found it. 
bers of young men who, like himself, fell early 
into the miry pit where no footing is, might 
have been thankful had they ever in after life 
landed among the seekers. 

The only painful thing in this rleasant book 

is that its subject never obtained quite a clear 

view of some important doctrines. 
his heart was right towards God it would be 
very uncharitable to doubt. 

On going to Germany in 1800, where he 
remained five years, he was at once thrown 
among intellectual people, more or less tinc- 
tured with the opinions of the day, and became 
acquainted with several noted geniuses, who 
decidedly influenced his literary taste. 
are told that when Mr. Robinson was a very 
old man, Mr. Macmillan the publisher, who 
was conducting him down to lunch, said, “ Mr. 
Robinson, I wonder that you have never been 
induced to undertake some great literary work.” 
Mr. Robinson stopped short, and placing his 

' hand on Mr. Macmillan’s shoulder, answered, 
“Tt is because lama wise man. I early found 
that I had not the literary ability to give me 
such a place among English authors as I 
should have desired; but I thought that I had 
an opportunity of gaining a knowledge of 
many of the most distinguished men of the 
age, and that I might do some good by keeping 
a record of my interviews with them.” 


fire—here the beds—there the piggery—there 
some furniture, and a good carriage-way all 
through. Now the progress of refinement is 
this ; after a time the sides are separated (like 
the King’s Bench and Common Pleas in West- 
minster Hall), glazed, and adorned, for the 
women and children—but still the centre is 
unpaved. I have seen several respectable 
houses of this kind in the country near Ham- 
burg. Refinement increases, but still the old 
hall remains in ancient English mansions. 
Perhaps we have gone beyond the exact mark 
of propriety through our proud love of retire- 
ment, and by converting our halls into narrow 
passages and large parlours have injured our 
houses as summer retreats, and promoted the 
natural shyness of our tempers. In the houses 
near Hamburg the genteelest families dine or 
drink coffee in their halls, and with the doors 
open to observation and curiosity.” 

At that time Goethe was the idol of the 
German literary public. They asserted that 
the world had only known four first-class 
geniuses—Homer, Cervantes, Shakspere, and 
Goethe. Mr. Robinson was anxious to speak 
with Wieland and look at Goethe; and these 
wishes were fulfilled. He found Goethe living 
in a large and handsome house at Weimar; 
he was then fifty-two years of age, and rather 
corpulent, but Robinson thought him “the 
most oppressively handsome man he had ever 
seen.” He thought a good deal of himself, 
and a good deal less of others. 

His smile had the benignity of condescen- 
sion, his air was cool and distant, and after 








This record he began early and continued 
till within five days of his death; and though 
he maintained that his imperfect memory made 





him very deficient in the Boswell faculty, his 
readers have abundant reason to be thankful 
for the faithful, impartial, interesting glimpses 
he has secured them of Goethe, Schiller, Her- 
der, Wieland, Madame de Staél, Wordsworth, 
Southey, Coleridge, Lamb, Rogers, Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, Clarkson, Edward Irving, Robertson, 
Lady Byron, &., &c. Here is a well and 
variously spread table, where each may select 


being twenty minutes in his company, Robin- 
son felt on getting into the open air as if a 
weight were lifted off him. It was not thus 
that visitors felt on leaving Scott,—or, pro- 
bably, Shakspere. 

Weimar was an insignificant little town, 
with no object of beauty but its park, and that 
not a very fine one. Mr. Robinson left Weiraar 
for the university city of Jena, which he found 
much more interesting. 
matriculated as a student, in October, 1802; 


Here he eventually 


to their taste. The English names attract me|the fees only amounting to a few dollars. 
mest; but here follow some miscellaneous | There existed among the students more meta- 


specimens. 


physical curiosity than talent. Kant’s philo- 


Here is a graphic little picture of Hamburg | sophy was much in vogue; some thought it 


when he first went abroad. 


fostered scepticism ; he himself said, “I cannot 


“The houses at Hamburg perpetually sug-| demonstrate the existence of a God, nor can 
gest the idea that you are looking at England | you that He does not exist. But my moral 
as it was a century ago. The original model | principle is a something against your nothing.” 


of a farmhouse (and farmhouses were the primi- 


In the second year of Mr. Robinson’s student 


tive houses), as far as I have seen it in the wild | life (he being then twenty-nine), he received a 
parts of Hanover, is that of one immense room, | note from a friend, curiously beginning thus:— 


without chimney or division,—the various 


“Madame de Staél, from whose lips flow 


parts being allotted as a farmer lays ovt *is|spirit and honeyed speech, wishes to make 
different seeds or fruits. At one corner the|your acquaintance, dearest sir and friend. 
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She longs for a philosophical conversation 
with you, and is now busied with the notes on 
Schelling’s Asthetics, which I possess through 
your kindness.” 
day for dining with her. Delighted with the 
invitation, he went to call on her, and was 
shown into her bedroom, for which, being 
unused to Parisian customs, ke, a “ecorous 
Englishman, was unprepared. She was sitting 
up in bed, writing; had her nightcap on, and 
was not made up for the day. Altogether, 
her appearance was not very charming, though 
she had fine black eyes, und welcomed him 
very cordially. In the afternoon he found her 
in very different trim; well dressed and sur- 
rounded by company. She was not, however, 
a character much to his taste. She said to 
him abruptly, “Are you rich?” He thought 
it a strange question, and drily replied, “ As 
you please to take it; I am either a rich man of 
letters or a poor gentleman.” In fact, they 
were what the Italians called antipathetic. He 
tried to make her feel the transcendent genius 
of Goethe; she was utterly incapable of it. 
To what he considered her unworthy criticisms, 
he one day said, fearlessly, “Madam, you do 
not understand Goethe, and never will under- 
stand him.” Her eyes flashed, she stretched 
out her arm, of which she was very vain, and 
cried, “Sir, I understand whatever deserves 
to be understood; and what I do not under- 
stand is nothing!” 

Schiller died while Mr. Robinson was at 
Jena. He had seen him occasionally, but was 
not intimate with him. He asked him on one 
occasion whether he knew English, as he saw 
a German translation of Shakspere on his 
table. He said, “I have read Shakspere in 
English, but on principle not much. My busi- 
ness in life is to write German, and I am 
convinced that a person cannot read much in 


He was requested to fix a| 


On his return to England he had pleasure 
in renewing his old friendships and forming 
new ones. He became acquainted with Mrs. 
| Barbauld, the Aikins, and Charles and Mary 
Lamb. The latter “were then living in a 
garret in Inner Temple Lane. In that humble 
apartment I spent many happy hours, and saw 
a greater number of excellent persons than I 
had ever seen collected together in one room.” 

In 1807 Mr. Robinson became the Times’ 
correspondent at Altona. This engagement 
made him for the first time a man of business. 
Three of his letters were from Stockholm and 
Gottenberg. The attention of Europe was 
anxiously directed to the movements of Napo- 
leon; and Altona was to be Mr. Robinson’s 
post as long as it was secure and supplying 
interesting information. He did not leave it 
till two days before the siege of Copenhagen ; 
and moved from place to place, not without 
difficulties and dangers, till his return to Eng- 
land in October. His connection with the 
Times continued. 

In March, 1808, he was invited to dine 
with Southey at Dr. Aikin’s, and was charmed 
with his conversation. 
was introduced to Wordsworth, and uncon- 
sciously laid the first stone of a lifelong 
friendship. He also began to attend Cole- 
ridge’s lectures, but did not form acquaintance 
with him till the following November. 

Before he had time to mature these friend- 
ships he went as Times’ correspondent to 
Spain. His post was Corunna, but he pre- 
served few notes of the interesting events of 
the year. The English left Corunna in 
January, 1809. In August Mr. Robinson’s 
connection with the Times ceased; and in 





November he began keeping his terms at 
Middle Temple Hall, but was very disinclined 
to study the law seriously. He felt or thought 


foreign languages without losing that delicate| he was now too old to become a lawyer with 


tact in the perception of the power of words 
which is essential to good writing.” (Some- 
thing to consider.) 

The science of craniology was then quite 
new. It occurred to Mr. Robinson that he 
might make it known in England, and ac- 
cordingly he purchased of Spurzheim a skull 
marked with the organs; and also bought two 
pamphlets explanatory of the system, from 
which, on his return to London, he compiled 
a small volume, which was published by Long- 
man. In August, 1805, he left Jena. “It 
was my good fortune,” says he, “to be there 
while the ancient spirit was alive and active, 
and I saw the last remains of a knot of public 





any prospect of success. 
now become his principal attraction, but yet, 
after he was called to the bar, we find his 
professional income steadily increasing, quite 
sufficing the moderate wants of an unmarried 
man, with economical habits and no expensive 
tastes. 


On one occasion Coleridge kept his attention | 


on the full stretch from half-past three to twelve 
o'clock. Yet though such an incessant talker, 
the lawyers were sure he would never have 
succeeded at the bar as a speaker. 

Mr. Robinson also formed acquaintance with 
Flaxman, whose character he admired exceed- 
ingly. In appearance he was almost grotesque ; 


teachers who have seldom been surpassed in| short and hump-backed, but with an intelligent, 
any university. I saw, too, a galaxy of talent | benignant countenance. 


and literary genius.” 





In 1811 Mr. Robinson began a regular 








Literary society had | 











A few days after he | 
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diary. Thenceforth we have short pithy records 
of sterling sense and amusing nonsense, espe- 
cially when Charles Lamb’s puns are in ques- 
tion. 

May 24, 1812.—We met Miss Joanna 
Baillie, and accompanied her home. She is 
small in figure, and her gait is mean and shuf- 
fling, but her manners are those of a well-bred 
woman. She has none of the unpleasant airs too 
common to literary ladies. Her conversation is 
sensible. She possesses apparently considerable 
information, is prompt without being forward, 
and has a fixed judgment of her own, without any 
disposition to force it on others. Wordsworth 
said of her with warmth, ‘If I had to present 
any one to a foreigner as a model of an English 
gentlewoman, it would be Joanna Baillie.’ ”’ 

Miss Baillie’s description of the wife of Sir 
Walter Scott was, “ When I visited her, I 
thought I saw a great deal to like. She 
seemed to admire and look up to her hus- 
band. She was very kind to her guests; 
her children were well bred, and the honse 
was in excellent order. And she had some 
smart roses in her cap, and I did not like her 
the less for that.” 

Mr. Robinson went to hear W. Huntington 
preach, who used to put S.S. (sinner saved) 
after his name. He says of him, “ He has an 
admirable exterior, his voice is clear and melo- 
dious, his manner singularly easy and even 
graceful. There was no violence, no bluster, 
yet there was no want of earnestness or 
strength. He is very colloquial, and has a 
wonderful Biblical memory; indeed, he is said 
to know the whole Bible by heart.” 

“ December 20, Sunday.—A large family 
party at the Bischoffs’, of which not the least 


family religious service. There is something 
most interesting and amiable in family devo- 
tional exercise when, as in this instance, there 
is nothing austere or ostentatious. Indeed, 
everything almost that is done by a family, as 
such, is good.” 

The temptation must be resisted of attempt- 
ing anything like detail of the lifelong friend- 
ship with the Lambs, Wordsworth, and many 
other dear and venerated names; also of the 
progress and termination of Mr. Robinson’s 
professional life; retirement on a moderate 
competence being preferred by him to wealth 
at the sacrifice of leisure. 

His impressions of a railway journey when 
railways were first opened, read amusingly 
now that every one is familiar with railways. 
He was on his way to the Lakes, where he 
visited Wordsworth and Southey. Miss 
Wordsworth mentioned that, seeing a steam 
engine at work, she had remarked that it was 





agreeable circumstance was, that there was a | 


impossible not to think it had feeling—a huge 
beam moving up and down. «, Coleridge re- 
joined that it was like a giant with one idea, 

Afterwards, in Scotland, a guide told Mr. 
Robinson that the Marquis of Breadalbane’s 
castle was to have been built on a height, but 
that an old woman remonstated on the choice 
of so cold and dreary a spot; and on being 
asked where, then, it could be placed better, 
she said, “Build where you can hear the 
thrushes sing.” Her advice was taken. 

Charles Lamb’s last illness (in 1835) was 
short and painless, but his mind was nearly 
gone. His poor sister’s state was affecting to 
their friends, but she was neither violent nor 
unhappy. There seems, in spite of her eccen- 
tricity and occasional insanity, to have been 
something lovable about her,—Mr. Robinson, 
to the last, calls her “dear Mary Lamb.” 
When he went to condole with her, she ex- 
claimed, “Oh, here’s Crabby!” gave him her 
hand with great cordiality, and said, “ Now 
this is kind—not merely good-natured, but 
very, very kind to come and see me in my 
affliction;” and then rambled on, chiefly on 
subjects connected with insanity, and with her 
brother’s death. She was nine years and nine 
months his senior, and was not much under 
seventy. “She spoke of his birth, and said 
that he was a weakly but very pretty child. 
I have no doubt that if ever she be sen- 
sible of her brother’s loss, it will overset her 
again. She will live for ever in the memory 
of her friends as one of the most amiable and 
admirable of women.” 

Here is one of Charles Lamb’s playful say- 
ings :—‘ So-and-so says that he could write like 
Shakspere if he had a mind—so you see that 
nothing is wanting but the mind.” 

Mr. Robinson considered Mrs. Barbauld’s 
“Essay on the Inconsistency of Human Ex- 
pectations ” one of the most exquisite morsels 
of English prose ever written. He met with 
it when a young man, and so deeply was he 
impressed by it, that he could sincerely say he 
never repined at any one want or loss, or the 
absence of any good. 

Coleridge, hearing some one advocating a 
sentimental, commonplace kind of morality, 
said, “ That is not goodness, but goodyness.”’ 

Joseph Cottle, who mistakenly supposed he 
might be a poet, wrote a poem called “ Mal- 
vern Hills,’ from which Mr. Robinson and a 
friend amused themselves by quoting these 
two lines when climbing a hill,— 


*¢Tt needs the evidence of close deduction 
To know that I shall ever reach the top.” 








A Quarterly Reviewer said of Thomas Camp- 
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bell, that he had “acquired an immortality of 
quotation,’——“a felicitous expression,” writes 
Mr. Robinson. “His works are not distin- 
guished by imagination, sensibility, or pro- 
found thought; but posterity will know him 
through happy expressions, such as ‘Coming 
events cast their shadows before.’ ”’ 

When Wordsworth projected an Italian tour 
with him, but doubted whether he would like 
the expense, Mr. Robinson wrote, “Be under 
no apprehension that you may think it right to 
incur more expense than I should like. 

I have no pleasure in mere personal, solitary 
indulgence, but am pleased when I am called on 
to spend at the suggestion of others. Unselfish 
economy has, I hope, been my practice as well! 
as my maxim. I recollect being impressed, at 
a susceptible age, by a passage in Madame 
Roland’s Memoirs, giving an account of her 
life in prison. She says, ‘I spent very little, 





but I paid all the servants liberally, so that I 
made friends while I lived sparingly.’ My per- 
sonal expenses are perhaps smaller than those | 
of most men, but I have no objection to double | 
them when the comfort of my companion re- | 


Shapee ic 
quires it. 

They accordingly travelled together in a| 
carriage bought by Mr. Robinson for £70, and | 


addressed a sonnet to Mr. Robinson, prefixed 
as a dedication to him of “ Memorials of a Tour 
in Italy.” It ran thus :— 


“Companion! by whose buoyant spirit cheered, 

In whose experience trusting, day by day, 

Treasures I gained with zeal that neither feared 
The toils, nor felt the crosses of the way, 

These records take; and happy should I be 

Were but the gift a meet return to thee 

For kindnesses that never ceased to flow, 

And prompt self-sacrifice, to which I owe 

Far more than any heart but mine can know.” 


Wordsworth remarked of a district in the 
west of England, “There is too much wood 
here for so thinly peopled a country.” It was 
one of his striking observations, “ Solitude in a 
waste is sublime, while it is purely disagree- 
able in a cultivated country.” 

“Pye Smith quotes one Stowe, an American, 
who said, ‘ Inspiration is just that measure of 
divine influence afforded to the sacred speakers, 
which was necessary to secure the purpose 
intended, and no more.’” Mr. Robinson adds, 
“This is good sense.” 

A journey with Southey was undertaken in 
1838, the party consisting of six gentlemen, 


Y . . ~ * 72 -— ‘ ele ; anne a Y ° 
for which they had to pay 400 francs duty, who proved remarkably in accord. Southey’s 
three-fourths of which, however, were to be| decaying mental powers were the occasion; 
received back again when they left France. | they agreed that everything should be with a 






Wordsworth was then (1837) in his sixty- | 
seventh year, Mr. Robinson sixty-two. They 
visited Avignon, Nismes, Marseilles, Toulon, 
&ec., before entering Italy. Wordsworth ac- 
knowledged the beauty of the Maison Carree 
and Les Arénes at Nismes, but said, “I am 
unable, from ignorance, to appreciate these 
sights. I receive an impression, but that is 
all. I have no science, and can refer nothing 
to principle.” He was, on the other hand, 
delighted by two beautiful little girls playing 
with flowers near the Arena, and muttered to 
himself, “Oh, you darlings! I wish I could | 
put you in my pocket and carry you to Rydal 
Mount.” 

At Rome Mr. Robinson introduced Words- 
worth to an eccentric but very amiable lady, 
Miss Mackenzie, who was very desirous to have 
the privilege of knowing him. She took him in 
her carriage to St. Peter’s, and they also visited | 

| 
| 
| 





the Church of St. Onofrio, where Tasso lies buried. 
Wordsworth said he had little interest in places 
which have only an outward connection with a 
great man, but no influence on his works. Hence 
he cared nothing for the burial-place of Tasso, 
but took a deep interest in Vaucluse. “The | 
distinction is founded on just views, and real, 

not affected sympathy.” 
At the conclusion of the tour, Wordsworth | 
ut. 


| how completely dead Southey has become to 


view to his welfare and wishes. During their 
stay in Paris Southey seemed to care for 
nothing but the old book-shops; but he wrote 
home that the journey had been made without 
a single unpleasant occurrence; no six men 
could have agreed better. 

Very pleasant are the notices of Christ- 
mas, 1838, spent with the Wordsworths,—Dr. 
Arnold’s preaching—acquaintance improved 
with Miss Fenwick, Miss Martineau, and the 
Southeys—reading Southey’s “Doctor” in bed, 
giving “sweet Jessie” Harden a German 
lesson, &ec. 

Southey’s depression grieved them all. 
Wordsworth said, “It is painful to me to see 


everything but books. He is amiable and 
obliging, but when he gets away from his 
books he seems restless, and as if out of his 
element.” Dr. Arnold said afterwards, “What 
was said of Mr. Southey alarmed me. I 
could not help saying to myself, ‘Am I in 
danger of becoming like him? Shall I ever 
lose my interest in things, and retain my 
interest in books only?’” “If,” said Words- 
worth, “I must lose my interest in one of 
them, I would rather give up books than 
men.” Yet, with all this, Southey was an 
affectionate husband and fond fathcr. 
Z 
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The Wordsworths would not let Mr. Robin- | 
son leave them for five weeks, and almost! 
overwhelmed him with their kindness. He} 
read many nice books during his stay, in-! 
cluding the writings of Isaac Taylor of Ongar, | 
Carlyle’s “ French Revolution,” and Arnold’s | 
“ History of Rome.” 

In September, 1839, Mr. Robinson left his 
chambers for apartments in 30, Russell Square. | 
The Christian death of a young nephew, of | 
consumption, in 1841, much impressed and} 
affected him. He had a mistaken presenti-| 
ment that he should die before long, and 
suddenly. Again he visited Wordsworth. 

At Rydal, in 1843, he becameacquainted with 
Faber, then a young High Church clergyman, | 
who interested him, though he strongly dissented | 
from his opinions. “ This Faber is an agree-| 
able man; all the young ladies are in love 
with him, and he has high spirits, conversa- | 
tional talent, and great facility in writing both | 
polemics and poetry.” 

* Paris, June, 1843.—I am quietly sinking 
into the old man, and comfortably at the same 
time. I have told you of Rogers’ solemn 
advice to me five years ago here in Paris, 
‘ Let no one persuade you that you are growing 
old.’ And the advice is good as a guard 
against premature indolence, and a melancholy 
anticipation of old age. But it is equally 
wise and salutary to impress the counsel, 
‘Know in time that you are growing old.’ I 
do know it, and feel quite as happy as when 
I had all the consciousness of youth and 
vigour. ‘These constantly occurring events 
floss of friends] make me feel so insecure, 
that I am habitually making that reservation 
to myself which has become almost a form of 
words, in the shape of ‘Deo volente.’ But so 
it is; the veriest of forms originate in earnest 
feelings; only one cannot always tell when 
the sentiment degenerates into the form; 
and what is worse, the form is apt to become 
a hypocritical substitute for the feeling. But, 
as Wordsworth exclaims in his part of your 
letter, ‘Such is poor human nature!’ 

“T made a visit to Rydal Mount this year 
(1843). It was uneventful, with one exception. 
Lodgings were taken for me in a neat cottage, 
where an old man and his wife lived. On the 
very first night, just as I was on the point of 
stepping into bed, I missed a volume I had 
been reading. I stepped to the landing-place 
to call to Mrs. Steele, when, being in the 
dark, I slipped down the stairs, had a severe 
blow on the left side, then fell head foremost, 
and rolled down several stairs. The good old 
couple were too much frightened to render me 
any assistance. I was in severe pain, and, 
they say, as pale as death. I managed, how- | 











ever, to get up to my bed, and would not 
allow any message to be sent to the Mount. 
I had a light in my room, and passed a night 
of pain and watchfulness. 

“T sent for James early (it was Christmas 
day); he came, gave notice to Mr. and Mrs. 
Wordsworth, and they followed soon. I had 
from them every consolation that friendship 
and kindness can administer. They had sent 
for Mr. Fell, and with him came Dr. Davy 
(brother of Sir Humphry). Mr. Fell felt 
my body, and declared that nothing was 
broken. That may be, but I am by no means 
sure that I have not received a very serious 
injury. I had a call from Quillinan in the 
evening, as well as several from Wordsworth. 
My second night was not better than my 
first; except that, by James’s aid, I managed 
to have my pillows laid more comfortably. 

“ Next morning, Mr. Fell came again, and 
induced me to allow James to dress me, and 
then I was put into Mrs. Wordsworth’s 
carriage, and drawn up to the Mount. A 
room was given me adjoining James’s sleeping- 
place. He is an excellent nurse, and here I 
have found myself infinitely more comfortable 
than in the cottage, where the kind-hearted 
but feeble old couple only made me more 
sensible of my own helplessness. During the 
day I have found it difficult to talk. Mr. 
and Mrs. Wordsworth, therefore, have been 
short in their visits. I have learnt the 
practical meaning of what hitherto has been 
only a phrase, smoothing the pillow. He who 
does it as James does is a benefactor. 

“ Dec. 30.—This was comparatively a busy 
day. I had calls in my room from Miss 
Fenwick, then Mrs. Quillinan, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Fletcher; and in the evening, hearing 
that Mrs. Arnold was below, I got James to 
dress me, and surprised them at their tea. 
I was cordially greeted, and in excellent spirits. 

“Jan. 19.—I must tell you something 
about James. He is forty-five years of age, 
and is really a sort of model servant for a 
country situation like this, for he is religious 
and moral, as well as an excellent servant 
(Wordsworth’s man-servant). He is a great 
favourite with the family, and will, I dare say, 
never leave them. He told me his history. 
He was brought up in a workhouse, and at 
nine years of age was turned out of the house 
with two shillings in his pocket. When 
without a sixpence he was picked up by a 
farmer, who took him into his service on con- 
dition that all his clothes should be burnt, 
(they were so filthy), and he was to pay for 
his new clothes out of his wages of two 
pounds ten shillings per annum. Here he 
stayed as long as he was wanted. ‘1 have 
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been so lucky,’ says James, ‘that I was never | 
out of place a day in my life; for I was 
always taken into service immediately. I 
never got into a scrape, nor was drunk in my 
life, for I never taste any liquor. So that I 
have often said, I consider myself as a favourite 
of fortune!’ This is equal to Goldsmith’s 
cripple in the park (you will recollect his 
state), who said, ‘’Tis not every man that 
is born with a golden spoon in his mouth.’ 
But James has acquired his golden spoon. | 
He has saved up £150, which he has invested 
in railway shares. He can both read and 
write, plays on the accordion, sings, has a 
taste for drawing, paints Easter eggs with| 
great taste, and is a very respectable tailor. 
‘I never loved company,’ said James, ‘and 
I cannot be idle; so I am always doing some- 
thing. He is not literate, though he can read | 
and write, for he seems hardly to know that | 
he is in the service of a poet, though he must 
know something of song-writing. (Note: 
When I took leave of him on this visit, I 
hung round his neck a silver watch. He was so 
surprised that he was literally unable to thank 
me.)” 

There is a characteristic letter of James's 
to Mr. Robinson, towards the close of the 
biography, thanking him for his annual gift of 
a sovereign. He devoted £500 a year to 
charity. 

At Rydal, in 1845, an Oxonian amused Mr. 
Robinson by a playful denomination of the 
Oxford parties. He called them the Arians, 
the Tractarians, the Retractarians, and the 
Detractarians. 

The book has a tinge of melancholy as it 
nears the close,—so many old and dear 
friends drop off! how should it be otherwise” 
in the course of ninety years? But there 
was a hope of knowing them again hereafter. 
Dr. King wrote to Mr. Robinson in 1855, “Tj 
think, as a man approaches the great change, 
an interest in the nature of that change may 
well be the uppermost feeling in a rational 
being. . . After as wide a survey of human 
knowledge as my faculties permit, I find no 
rest but in the character of Christ, of which 
I still consider that I have but an imperfect 
conception.” 

Mr. Robinson, in recording the death of a 
beloved great-nephew, “a most amiable and 
interesting youth,” feelingly quotes a saying 
of his friend Kenyon’s, ‘“ Only live on, and this 
once smiling world is changed into a huge 
cemetery, in which we ourselves hardly care 


. 
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to linger.” Yet he did live on, and, on the 


verge of eighty—he hoped to live to be eighty, 
—and when he was eighty-two, he closed the 
year in good spirits, though he felt his 
memory failing, and took it as a warning to 
make the most of what Dr. Aikin had called 
“the salvage of life.” 

Dr. Johnson advised Boswell not to speak 
disparagingly of himself. “The world,” said 
he, “ will repeat the evil report, and make no 
allowance for the source.” Indeed,  self- 
depreciators generally hope to be contradicted. 
But Mr. Robinson sincerely depreciated him- 
self in his meditations and journalings: he 
thought his had been a desultory, objectless, 
and therefore wasted life, and accordingly 
rated almost every busy energetic man above 
himself. His friends did not subscribe to 
this opinion. It may be doubted, however, if 
any but his old and very intimate friends took 
a fair measure of his mind. They thought 
him a great talker; they admitted him to be 
good society; but even those who, like 
Professor De Morgan, declared that his con- 
versation was companionship, and his com- 
panionship was conversation, thought that he 
talked too much—took more than his share. 
Now it does not appear from his life that 
this can be fairly said of him when associating 
with Lamb, Coleridge, Flaxman, Wordsworth, 
&c. He must have listened a good deal, or he 
could never have chronicled so much that was 
interesting ; especially as he was no professed 
Boswell. He certainly gave his close atten- 
tion to what was said by Edward Irving and 
Frederick Robertson. ‘lo the end, there were 
many nuts too hard for him to crack; but he 
did not therefore refuse to believe that much 
might be true which yet he saw not. 

His last Christmas, 1866, was to him “a 
fast day rather than a day of rejoicing, which 
the Christian narrative supposes.” How 
different from his Christmases at Rydal 
Mount! “I am now feeling old age,” he 
wrote, in his ninety-second year. “ Lately I 
was only talking about it.” 

In January, 1867, he could feelingly condole 


“ 


with a young friend on the loss of his mother, 
and give touching anecdotes of his own 


mother, “whose memory was as fresh as ever” 
to him, though she died in 1792. His closing 
scene was now at hand; but his last entry in 
his diary was within a week of his death. 
The records he has left of his friends and him- 
self will make his memory deservedly cherished. 
And not a line one would wish to blot! 
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THE KYBEB PASS.—PFROM A SKETCH BY COL. BECHER. 


MEMOIR OF GENERAL SIR GEORGE POLLOCK, G.C.B., G.C.S. 


BY LIEUTENANT C. R. LOW, (LATE) INDIAN NAVY. 


L.. &e. 


; 'sobo, the capital of the empire in 1752; but 

Cuarrer IV. (continued). | his dmttette, treme superstitious 
Litrte is known of the history of Burmah,| caprices, shifted the seat of government on 
though chronological tables of its principal| several occasions. One of his sons removed it 
events, true or mythical, have been brought | to Sakaing, another to Ava, another to Amara- 
to light. 
B.C. “The first monarchs are said to havecome/}throne during the present war, once more 
from Behar, in India, and to have fixed the ene Ava the metropolis in 1822. According 


seat of their government at Prome, where it | to the chronological tables previously referred { 


continued for 336 years. Traces of the walls; to, 128 kings have reigned since the founda- 
of the ancient capital were at this time still to| tion of the kingdom, which would give an 
be seen a short distance from the modern town | ‘average of about seventeen years for each 
of Prome. The seat of government was after- | reign. 

wards transferred to Pagahm inthe 107th year! There was much to interest the cultivated 
of the Christian era, and here it continued for| mind, having a taste for archeology, in the 
more than twelve centuries. In 1322 theseat|/ruins of Pagahm, which extend for twelve 





of government was transferred to Sakaing, but | miles along the eastern bank of the Irrawaddy, 
and to a distance inland of five or six. The 
town was formerly surrounded by a wide 
ditch, and a brick wall, now in ruins, but 
which must have been of considerable height 
and thickness; some of the temples are still 


| only for forty-four years, when it was removed 


to Ava, by the Talains, or people of Pegu. 
The famous Emperor Alompra, or more pro- 
perly Alaong-Bura, meaning one that expects 


to be a Buddha, made his native town, Mot-! 














These tables go as far back as 543 | |poora, and the potentate, who was on the | 
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ture, and superiority both in building and 
materials, which far exceed the present efforts 
of the Burmans. Some of the religious edi- 
fices appear to have been elaborately carved 
and adorned, while others, though falling to 
decay, yet present the common feature of 
a mouldering arch, still retaining its upright 
position by the aid of strong parasitic plants, 
and sheltering under its time-worn shadow a 
mutilated image of Gautama or Boodh. Ruins 
of large vaulted chambers and galleries could 
be distinctly traced, while the plain, which 
was strewed over with pagodas, some of im- 
mense size, presented the appearance of a vast 
burial-ground, adorned with magnificent mau- 
soleums. There was one pagoda, about a 
quarter of a mile distant from the east gate of 
Pagahm, that was much admired by those 
officers who inspected it, and is represented as 
superior to any building of a similar character 
in Burmah, even carrying off the palm of 
magnificence from the world-famous Dagon 
Pagoda in Rangoon. Captain Trant thus de- 
scribes it :—‘“It was built in the form of a 
cross; the walls were about seventy feet high, 
and from their summit rose a delicate spire. 
The interior consisted of four arched passages, 
entered at each end by a lofty Gothic arch, and 
leading into two vaulted aisles, about sixty feet 
high, very narrow and aired by arched windows. 
These passages ran round the centre of the 
building, where, facing each entrance, were 
placed in large niches four stupendous gilt 
images of Gaudma, fifty feet high. In the 
sides of the galleries were niches containing 
stone idols; and the west gate was a stone, 
with the impression of Buddha’s feet. Lofty 
folding-doors, of open woodwork, defended 
each entrance from intruders, and both the 
inside and outside of the building were neatly | 
stuccoed and whitewashed, and adorned with | 
a variety of images of Gaudma, griffins, | 
sphinxes, and monsters. A spacious area, 
well paved with flagstones and encircled by a| 
brick wall, surrounded the building, and con- | 
tained poles supporting the Henzah, chattahs, | 
and all the rest of the religious paraphernalia. 
The Shoezeezoon, as this temple is called, was 
erected many years ago, and is said to have| 
been the work of supernatural agency.” Not | 




















with an utter disregard of perspective. The 
execution of the edging that surrounded these 
multiform drawings, and divided them from 
the ornaments of the ceiling, is described 
as very ingenious and beautiful, being the 
exact counterpart of the borders of a Cashmere 
shawl. The ceiling also was brilliantly orna- 
mented with a diversity of rich carpet-like pat- 
terns, exhibiting great ingenuity and diversity 
of design. A singular circumstance, and one 
deserving of notice to those engaged in concoct- 
ing pigments for our palaces of a lasting cha- 
racter, was that all the frescoes were apparently 
of great antiquity, and though no pains had been 
taken to preserve them from the effects of 
damp, they still retained the most brilliant and 
vivid hues, and were not in the least falling to 
decay. Speaking of this interesting fact, a 
writer observes, “The colours must have been 
of a very superior kind to any now known; ” in 
which expression of opinion the English reader, 
who has seen the frescoes on the walls of the 
palace at Westminster, will doubtless agree. 
To return to the course of events, now rapidly 
coming to a crisis that promised a speedy 
termination of the war. 

On the evening of the 13th, Drs. Price and 
Sandford, the latter now liberated, made their 
appearance in camp, announcing that the king 
and court had sent in their submission, and 
agreed to accept our terms, but neither return- 
ing the prisoners nor bringing the twenty-five 
lacs of rupees forming the first instalment of 
the required money payment. Dr. Price was 
also anxious to know, on the part of the king, 
whether the General would be satisfied with the 
immediate payment of six lacs of rupees, re- 
ceiving the remaining nineteen on the arrival 
of the army at Prome, begging also that the 
force should not approach nearer the capital. 
A positive refusal was given to these request:, 
and on the following morning Dr. Price returned 
to Ava. 

In the meantime matters had gone hard 
with the unlucky titular “ King of Hell.” On 
his arrival at Ava he had the temerity to pre- 
sent himself before his master, the King of 
the White Elephant, and displayed the posses- 
sion of an almost incredible amount of audacity 
in assuring that potentate that if he would only 


far from this building was another edifice, | favour him with the command of 1,000 more 
containing a great variety of Burman paint-|men, he would engage, positively undertake 
ings, and interesting, both from the nature of|this time, to utterly destroy the “rebellious 
the pictures and as affording an insight into| strangers” who still polluted the soil of Bur- 
the condition of art in this ancient kingdom.|mah with their presence. His Majesty, the 
A vaulted gallery, surmounted by a pinnacled | Lord of the Sea and Land (though we do laugh 
roof, enclosed a small chamber, the walls of, at the ignorant semi-civilized monarch for ap- 
which were literally covered with frescoes of| propriating to himself so grandiloquent a title, 
numerous groups of figures and wild animals, yet we gravely dub the Pope of Rome, and other 
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exalted ecclesiastics, Patriarchs of the Greek 
Church, His Holiness),—his Majesty did not. 
however, consider the amount of success that 
had crowned the recent efforts of the Prince 
of Darkness, to be of a sufficiently encouraging 
character to give him another trial, and so hx 
expressed his opinion of the braggart in a 
manner peculiar to despots in this corner o! 
the globe. The king, we are told, heard him 
with patience, and allowed him to finish his 
tale; but no sooner ‘was it concluded than, 
making a motion with his javelin to the sur- 
rounding attendants, they seized the unfortu- 
nate chief, and dragged him off to punishment. 
During the plenitude of his power, the cruelty 
and rapacity of this man had been unbounded ; 
the king, therefore, referring to his past con- 
duct, said, as he issued the mandate for his 
execution, “Take away that wretch, and let 
him suffer the same punishment he has so 
often inflicted on my poor subjects.” There- 
upon he was instantly hurried forth, and 
whilst on his way to the place of execution, 
suffered every indignity which the infuriated 
guards could inflict. The author of “Two 
Years in Ava” relates that even at this awful 
moment, this cruel and remorseless man was 
capable of entertaining, and giving expression 
to a sentiment of loyalty that has invested 
with a certain dignity the tragic fate that 
befell him. When on the point of losing sight 
of the imperial palace he suddenly turnedround, 
and inclining his head, exclaimed, “ Let me 
make one parting obeisance to the residence 
of my sovereign.” A few minutes more ter- 
minated his existence; he was thrown under 
the feet of horses and elephants, and trampled 
to death. 

During the few days the British army halted 
at Pagahm, waiting for provisions, and the 
junction of Brigadier Shawe’s column, a 
stream of 3,000 boats and canoes was con- 
stantly passing down the river, containing the 
families who had been obliged by the Burmese 





army to leave their habitations in Prome, and 
other places along the line of march. The 
number of poor people thus released from the 
tyranny of the native Government amounted to 
between 25,000 and 30,000 souls. Upon this 
satisfactory result the Commander-in-chief con- 
gratulated himself and his gallant army in his 
despatch to the Governor-General recounting 
the condition of affairs. 

On Brigadier Shawe’s arrival on the 16th of | 
February, the march was resumed for Ava. 
The country was at first barren, but during the | 
two succeeding marches the face of nature im- 
proved and the soil appeared more cultivated. 
On arriving at Yebbay on the 18th it was 
found that a deputation had arrived from Ava 








proach, it was discovered to contain Dr. Price, 


in six large war-boats, bearing the royal 
colours. It consisted of Dr. Price, in whom 


the king placed unlimited confidence, besides 
Mr. Judson, an American missionary, and 
Lieut. Bennett, of the Royal Regiment, and 
was accompanied by 85 Sepoys and camp fol- 
lowers, who had been captured chiefly in the 
neighbourhood of Prome. On this occasion, 
besides being the bearer of professions of sub- 
mission, Dr. Price brought with him six lacs 
of rupees, which it was thought would delay 
the advance of the British commander, whom 
the king credited with a cupidity and mean- 
ness in bargaining for every shilling of the in- 
demnity, for which he himself and his ministers 
were remarkable. But the British Commis- 
sioners were inexorable as fate ; there were the 
original terms of the treaty, with the money 
payment as settled at Mellown, and they refused 
to abate one rupee as the amount of the first 
instalment or final payment. Farther, they 
now declared that unless the ratified treaty, 
with the whole of the British prisoners and 
the twenty-five lacs of rupees, was forth- 
coming within five days, the present terms 
would be exchanged for stipulations of a much 
harsher kind. With this ultimatum Messrs. 
Price and Judson returned to Ava, from which 
already one-third of the inhabitants had fled 
panic-stricken at the near approach of their 
invincible enemy. On the morning of the 
19th, the army, after marching cover some 
plains totally free from jungle and well culti- 
vated, halted at Toundwain, a neat and some- 
what extensive town, surrounded by a well- 
built timber stockade. It had been recently 
deserted by the inhabitants, while, strangely 
enough, the villagers on the opposite bank re- 
mained in their huts, and even brought down 
provisions for sale to the flotilla. On the fol- 
lowing day, Sir Archibald Campbell continued 
his advance, and passing through a well-culti- 
vated and, comparatively speaking, populous 
country, halted at Goungwain. The next 

morning the army marched through the once 
extensive town of Tiroup Mew, or Chinese 
City, so called in commemoration of the anni 

hilation of an invading host of Celestials. On 
the 22nd the army marched to Yandaboo, the 
limit of the advance, and destined to be memo- 

rable in Indian history as the spot where was 

concluded the treaty that bears its name. It is 

situated on the banks of the river, a little way 

beyond the point of junction of the Keendueem 

and Irrawaddy rivers, and is only some forty- 

five miles, or three marches, distant from Ava. 
The army had not been encamped long when ¢ 
war-boat was observed rounding a point some 
distance up the river, and, on its nearer ap- 
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who, on landing, informed the General that he 
had at length brought the stipulated instal- 
ment of twenty-five lacs of rupees, which were 
following him in some war-boats, while the king 
had sent two of his chief ministers with full 
discretionary powers to conclude a treaty of 
peace. Being doubtful of the good faith of the 
British Commander after the money and pri- 
soners should be delivered up to them, these 
faint-hearted commissioners had remained be- 
hind at Yeppandine, some twenty miles in the 
rear, but their alarm being quelled byreassuring 
messages from Dr. Price, they ventured to the 
camp. Here, on the beach, a couple of tents 
had been pitched for their reception, and 
another for Mr. Judson, the American mis- 
sionary, who, as well as his noble-hearted wife 
—the authoress of some clever “ Letters from 
Burmah,” detailing the incidents of their cap- | 
tivity—and other prisoners, had been released 
by order of the king. The treasure, which 
was brought in seven large war-boats, was 
landed, under charge of a guard, on a part of 
the beach appropriated for the purpose, and 
was received by Major Stock, the Paymaster- 
General. It was found to be of every descrip- 
tion, consisting of gold and silver, trinkets, 
bars of gold, coins of various nations, and even 
several of the gold chains of the nobility, upon 
whom, as well as the poor inhabitants, forced 
loans had been levied; if is gratifying, how- 
ever, to think that the king felt the screw 
as well as his subjects, and have 
caused him a pang to issue from the royal cof- 
fers the bars of gold marked with the peacock, 
and valued at 2,000 rupees each, which formed 
a portion of the ransom for his kingdom. 

The two Burmese Commissioners, the Pre- 
mier Woonghee, or chief minister of state, the 
Lord of Laykaing, and the Privy Councillor 
Shwaguin, after taking some refreshment in 
the tent prepared for them, walked towards 
the General’s marquee, followed by a consider- 
able suite, and preceded by four men with red 
lacquered helmets, bearing long canes with 
which to clear the way. Very different was 
the attire of these high functionaries from that 
gaudy and fantastic costume in which the am- 
bassadors flaunted before the foreigners they 
came to hoodwink at the previous meetings at 
Neoun-ben-Zeik and Mellown. Their dress was 
doubtless intended to indicate the fallen for- 
tunes of their haughty master,—clad in a silk 
loonghee round the loins, a white cotton jacket 
and muslin surcoat, the latter drawn together 
by undress cotton strings, they appeared be- 
fore their conquerors in the dust and ashes of 
humility. The Woonghee is described “as an 
old man of slight make and fair complexion, 
and very silent and reserved; but his col- 








t must 








court of the other. 
woon, who was the chief spokesman, observed 
that he did not know how his sovereign could 


league, the Atweynwoon, or privy counsellor, 
whose countenance was of a swarthy hue, 
deeply marked by the small-pox, appeared to 
be a man of some cleverness.” There was also 
a third personage, but although allowed to be 
present, he took no part in the discussion of 
the negotiations. Aneye-witness describes the 
meeting in the following terms :—* On enter- 
ing Sir Archibald Campbell’s tent, the Bur- 
mahs seated themselves at one side of the 
table, whilst the General, Mr. Robertson, Cap- 
tain Chads, R.N.,* and four or five officers 
occupied the other; and after the customary 
ceremony of shaking hands and expressing 
their satisfaction at the pacific nature of the 
meeting, the commissioners proceeded to dis- 
cuss the terms of peace. To a question whe- 
ther they came prepared to answer our de- 
mands, and were provided with written cre- 
dentials from the king, the Burmahs answered 
in the affirmative; and the royal mandate 
having been sent for, a chief soon afterwards 
appeared, bearing this important document, 
which he presented in a crouching posture to 
the Atweynwoon, who proceeded carefully to 
open its various covers. A small red velvet 
bag, bound with tape, and sealed with the 
royal signet, enclosed a cylindrical case, made 
of ivory, in which was a small bag of gold 
cloth. When this was opened, a second of the 
same costly material, wrapped with cotton, ap- 
peared, and in this was the royal order, written 
on a small piece of vellum paper, with a 
flowered gold border, and purporting that the 
Woonghee and Atweynwoon were directed to 
proceed to the British camp, and arrange all 
subjects of dispute to the satisfaction of the 
English commissioners. To this no signature 
was attached, such not being customary, but 
the paper was declared by Messrs. Judson and 
Price perfectly satisfactory; and the articles of 
the treaty being then separately read, the Bur- 
mahs acquiesced to every one, without demur- 
ring in the least. They also engaged them- 
selves to procure boats, sufficient for the trans- 
portation of 5,000 men to Rangoon, and agreed 
to indemnify the prisoners for all their losses 
within five days.” 

The pride of the king and court was exempli- 
fied during the meeting by the following incident. 


The treaty, with some slight modifications, 


was the same as that proposed at Mellown, 
one of the clauses being that each contracting 
power should send a political resident to the 
Upon this the Atweyn- 


* Now senior officer of the navy, Sir J. Brisbane's 


bad state of health haying obliged him to leave the 
country. 
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send # representative to the British court at 
London, the distance being so great. There- 
upon he was at once informed that the treaty 
was made with the Hast India Company, and 
that the Governor-General, as the head of 
Indian affairs, and representative of the Go- 
vernment, was the person to whom the envoy 
must be accredited. It had hitherto been at 
all times the policy of the Burmese court to 
decline to acknowledge the Governor-General 
of Indiaas asovereign power, competent tomake 
war and peace, but the ambassadors were so 
completely humbled that they were obliged to 
swallow even this bitter pill. The General 
then stated his intention of despatching a 
column overland to Arracan, and further 
stipulated that no Burmese troops were to 
approach within fifty miles of Prome as long 
as his government retained possession of that 
city, nor proceed below Pegu and Donabew 
whilst his soldiers remained at Rangoon, which 
town would not be evacuated until the second 
instalment of twenty-five lacs should be paid. 
Nothing remained now but for the contracting 
parties to sign the treaty; but as it was 
necessary that the document should be trans- 
lated into the native tongue, a_ sufficient 
number of copies could not be procured till 
next day; accordingly, another meeting was 
fixed for four o’clock on the 24th. At that 
hour the Commissioners again assembled, and 
without further discussion the instrument 
known as the Treaty of Yandaboo was signed 
and sealed, the Burmese affixing as their signet 
the impression of a peacock. This auspicious 
event was announced to the army by a royal 
salute of twenty-one guns, and immediately 


to witness the 13th and 38th Regiments, who 
were on parade at the time, perform some 
evolutions. Some field-pieces were also brought 
out, and fired fifty rounds to show the rapidity 
with which the artillerymen could work them ; 
and finally several shells and rocks were 
thrown across the river. “During the latter 
part of the exhibition,” writes an officer, “one 
of the rockets exploded at the moment it left 
the tube, and scattered the shot around us, but 
fortunately without doing any injury; when 
Sir Archibald Campbell, seeing that the Bur- 
mese were rather discomposed, informed them 
that they might now perceive we could make 
our shells explode at any distance we pleased. 
After this exhibition one of the Burmahs was 
quietly asked what he thought of it. “Oh,” 
said he, “we can do all this much better our- 
selves at Ava.” 

Dinner awaited the principal men in the 
General’s tent, and they partook of almost 


would commence eating until the Woonghee set 
theexample. Their English hosts were obliged 
to cut their meat for them, as they did not 
know how to use a knife, and were too polite 
to eat with their fingers, seeing it was not our 
custom. Not one of the party would take a 
glass of wine, probably fearful lest it should 
be misrepresented to the king; but they en- 


spirit, and the Atweynwoon declared that really 
the English and Burman nations were very 
similar to each other, being equally possessed 
of bravery, wisdom, talent, and every other good 
quality. The same evening, at half-past nine, 
the two Chief Commissioners left for Ava, and 
on the morning of the 26th Captain Lumsden, 
Lieutenant Havelock, Deputy-Assistant Ad- 
jutant-General, and Dr. Knox, proceeded up 


deputation to the king, for whose acceptance 
they carried a few presents. His Burmese 
Majesty at first declined to receive the British 


mind, and sent a handsome gilt war-boat to 
convey them to Ava. A detailed account of 
their visit is to be found in Captain Trant’s 


in the preceding pages. 


the 4th March with some. paltry presents for 
Sir A. Campbell and Mr. Robertson. On the 
next day, a great portion of the boats agreed 
to be supplied for the transport of the army 
having arrived, the Commander-in-chief de- 
spatched Captain Chads, R.N.,to Rangoon with 
the treasure, and on the 6th February the 18th 


all the elephants, thirty-six in number, under 


Yandaboo to Pakangyeh, where they crossed 
the Irrawaddy. 


and Aeng in Arracan was reached in safety 


the success that crowned the attempt proved 
that had General Morrison displayed more 
enterprise in examining this road, his army 
might have wintered in the fine climate of 
Ava, instead of perishing of fever in the mala- 
rious swamps of Arracan. 

On the 8th March, Sir A. Campbell and his 
army left Yandaboo in the following order :— 
His Majesty’s 1st, 13th, 38th, 41st, 47th, and 
89th Regiments, with a portion of the Artillery, 
with whom went Colonel Pollock, embarked in 
the boats; while His Majesty’s 87th, and the 





every dish on the table, but not one of them 


26th, 28th, 38th, and 43rd Madras Native 





tered into conversation with much ease and | 


work, to which I have been so greatly indebted 


The deputation returned to Yandaboo on | 


the command of Captain Ross, proceeded from | 


The march across country | 
2 2 . | 
was successfully performed in eleven days, | 


on the 26th March. The difficulties encoun- | 
tered on the route from Pakangyeh, a distance | 
of 124 miles, were by no means arduous, and | 

















the river on their way to the capital as a | 


officers, whose visit he regarded in the light | 
of an insult, but subsequently he changed his | 


Madras Native Infantry, with fifty pioneers, and }| 
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Infantry Regiments, together with the Gover- 
nor-General’s Bodyguard, and the remainder 
of the Artillery, forming a column under 
Colonel Hunter Blair, were directed to march 
to Prome. 

Thus ended in a manner highly honourable 
for the British arms this, the first Burmese 
war. By the terms of the treaty of Yandaboo, 
the King of Ava renounced all claim to, and 
right of interference with the country of Assam, 
and the principalities of Jyntia and Cachar, 
and recognised the independence of Munipore. 
He consented to cede in perpetuity the four 
divisions of Arracan—known Arracan 
proper, Ramri, Cheduba, and Sandoway; also 
the three divisions of Tenasserim—Ye, T'avoy, 
and Mergui,—embracing the whole of the coast 
belonging to Ava, south of the Sanluen river; 
to receive a resident at his capital, and sanc- 
tion the conclusion of a commercial treaty; 
and finally to pay a crore of rupees, or about 
a million sterling, in four instalments,—the 
first (as we have seen) immediately, the second 
within 100 days from the date of the treaty, 
and the remaining two in the course of the two 
following years. On their part, the British 
commissioners engaged to retire at once to 
Rangoon, and to quit Burman territory upon 
the payment of the second instalment. It 
may be stated that the conditions were ulti- 
mately fulfilled, although the payment of the 
promised indemnity was tardily and reluctantly 
completed. 

Sir Archibald Campbell, accompanied by 
Mr. Robertson, after visiting Calcutta early in 
April, returned to Rangoon, of which he held 
possession agreeably to the terms of the treaty, 
until the second instalment was received at 
the end of the year, when he removed the 
troops to Moulmein, opposite to Martaban, on 
the British side of the Sanluen river. 

To the intrepid exertion of every branch of 
the force, native and European, military and 
naval, and to the spirit and skill with which they 
were led, the Governor-General in council paid 
appropriate and well-earned acknowledgments 
in a general order, while his lordship did not 
omit to express the tribute of his regret for 
those brave men who had fallen in the course 
of the war by the sword of the enemy, or the 
still more deadly influence of the climate. 
The public thanks of the Court of Directors 
were also given, on the 24th November, 1826, 
to the Governor-General, to the Governor of 
Madras (Sir Thomas Munro), to whose exer- 
tions it was owing that the force was kept from 
starving soon after the capture of Rangoon, 
to Sir Archibald Campbell and Sir James Bris- 
bane, and the officers and men engaged in this 
war. His Majesty’s Government also signified 


as 





their approbation of the conduct of the Go- 
vernor-General, Lord Amherst, by creating 
him Earl Amherst of Arracan. Sir A. Camp- 
bell was nominated a G.C.B., and in 1831 was 
made a baronet; while the thanks of both 
Houses of Parliament were voted to the officers 
and men of the army and navy in His Majesty’s 
or the Hast India Company’s services, for their 
exertions in these prolonged operations. The 
Governor-General in council also awarded, on 
the 3rd August, 1826, six months’ “ batta” to all 
the troops and seamen of the flotillas employed 
at the scene of war for a period of twelve months, 
and half that amount to those engaged for a 
shorter term; and a further grant of a similar 
amount was awarded by the Honourable Court 
of Directors, and announced to the recipients in 
the Government Gazette of the 25th October, 
1827. George Pollock’s meritorious services 
were specially acknowledged by the Governor- 
General in Council in the general order thank- 
ing the troops, and he was gazetted a Com- 
panion of the Bath. 

But this first Burmese war, so successfully 
prosecuted, was remarkable, not so much for 
the complete and almost bloodless character of 
its chief victories, as for the arduous nature of 
the marches performed by a handful of troops 
over territories far distant from the base of 
supplies, or from the ports, whence might be 
received reinforcements in the event of a 
reverse. This campaigning was also a good 
school, in which graduated such a proficient in 
the highest branches of the art of war as Have- 
lock. Here also those brilliant soldiers, Sale 








}and Godwin, earned unfading laurels; indeed, 


while attentively studying the events of the 
war, one is struck by the fact that one or other 
of these two brothers in arms, and rivals only in 
glory, who have since made their mark in 
history—one at Ghuznee and Jellalabad, the 
other by the successful prosecution of the 
second Burmese war,—one or other, I say, 
appears to have headed almost every assault 
from Rangoon to Pagahm Mew. In Burmah, 
also, those engineers, Sir John Cheape and Sir 
Frederick Abbott, laid the foundation of that 
intimate acquaintance with military engineer- 
ing with which their names are inseparably 
identified, and which were turned to such good 
account, in the one case at Mooltan, and under 
Lord Gough at Goojerat in 1849, and in the other 
under the subject of this memoir in Afghanistan, 
and at the passage of the Sutlej after Sobraon 
in 1846, when 100,000 men, with 40 pieces 
of artillery and 68,000 cattle, crossed the river 
under his directions without a single casualty. 
That the Artillery also were not behind their 
brethren of the line and Engineers, in pro- 
ducing a great general and able strategist, I 
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think I shall prove to the satisfaction of my 
readers before this memoir is concluded. 
George Pollock returned to Calcutta with 
the greater portion of the army, but his health 
had been rudely shaken by all the exposure 
and hardships he had undergone, and, soon 
after his arrival in India, completely broke 
down, necessitating sick leave to England for 
a lengthened period. He embarked from Cal- 
cutta early in 1827, and was nine months on 
his passage home. Thanks tothe invigorating 
air of his native climate, Colonel Pollock’s 
health was completely restored, and he re- 
turned to the scene of his eventful career in 
1830. During his absence in England he 
was promoted to his full coloneley (by brevet 
rank) in the Company’s service, on the Ist 
December, 1829, but he did not receive his 
king’s commission until the 3rd March, 1835. 
On his arrival in India he was posted to the 
command of a battalion of artillery at Cawn- 
pore. Here he remained until, owing to his 
standing in the service, he was nominated 
early in 1838 a brigadier, and temporarily 
posted to a divisional command at Dinapore. 
George Pollock tells an anecdote of the circum- 
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those memorable months of January to Sep- 
tember, 1842. The student of the history of 
those years will read one name as occupying 
the brightest and most prominent place, and 
that name is George Pollock. 


Cuarrer V.—PersHawur: 57TH FEBRUARY TO 
4TH Aprit, 1842. 


Nor long after George Pollock’s appointment 


period of bloodshed and political convulsion 
which continued with but little cessation for 


brought all the previous horrors of war to a 


incidents fittingly closed, let us hope for many 
years, the age of war and violence in our Indian 
possessions. We will briefly recapitulate the 
military events in Afghanistan, which, having 
their commencement in victory, their continu- 
ance in an ill-judging estimate that all was 
peace “ where there was no peace,” were finally 
brought to a conclusion by the fearful awaken- 
ing that, in the winter of 1841, opened the 
eyes of politicians and soldiers, and brought 





stances attending his appointment. Sir Henry 
Fane was commander-in-chief at this time, 
and on receiving his promotion he called | 
upon his military chief to thank him for the | 
honour which had been conferred upon him. | 
His Excellency had, it appears, been strongly | 
opposed to his appointment, on the ground | 
that the Horse Guards never nominated Artil- 
lery or Engineer officers to commands at home; | 
and on the newly appointed brigadier com- 
mencing to thank him, he exclaimed, “ You 
have nothing to thank me for, but,” he added, 
shaking his hand, “I am glad you have been 
appointed.” He was subsequently posted to the | 
command of the Agra district, and in the same | 
year was promoted to the rank of major-general, | 
his commission bearing date 28th June, 1838. 
Whilst holding the command at Agra George 
Pollock was ordered to inspect all the irregular 
corps in Bundelcund, which duty he carried 
out to the satisfaction of his superiors. 

We are now approaching that portion of the 
military career of the subject of this memoir 
on which rests his claim to rank among the 
greatest of our Indian generals. A_ short 
retrospect of the condition of affairs, not less 
lamentable than serious, to which our position 
as a sovereign power in India had been reduced 
by a concatenation of grievous mistakes arising 
from political bungling and military incompe- 
tence, is necessary before we plunge into a 
detailed history of the brilliant generalship, 
crowned by a series of glorious triumphs, that 
marks the story of the annals of India between 





amounted to 21,000 soldiers, with a contingent 


of British honour and the avenger of British 
blood. 

In the year 1838, Lord Auckland, who had 
succeeded to the post of Governor-General of 
India in 1836, desirous of erecting a bulwark 
against Russian aggression, resolved to de- 
throne Dost Mahommed, the ruler of Cabul, 


‘and place Shah Soojah, who had formerly 


occupied the throne, in his stead. With this 
object he concluded, in the summer of 1838, a 
pact which is known in Indian history as the 
Tripartite treaty, to which the two other parties 


were respectively, Runjeet Singh, the able ruler | 


of the Punjaub, but who was then tottering on 
the brink of the grave, and Shah Soojah, 
whom it was his intention “to restore to the 


throne of his ancestors,” as he phrased this || 


fatal determination to interfere in the politics || 
At this time Dost Mahom- || 


of Central Asia. 
med held Cabul and a considerable tract of 


adjoining country, with an army of 14,000 |, 


men, of whom 6,000 were cavalry, and with an | 
artillery train of 40 field pieces, whilst his 
brothers held Candahar, with a force estimated 
at 4,000 men, and 50 guns. The British 
army assembled to set up Shah Soojah 











of 6,000 men raised in the name of Shah | 
Soojah’s eldest son. These formed the invading | 
force, designated the “ Army of the Indus,” 
and were divided into two divisions, respec- 
tively named the Bengal and Bombay columns. 
The former, consisting of 9,500 men of all arms, 





to the command at Agra, commenced that | 





twenty years, until the great Sepoy mutiny | 


climax, and by its dramatic surroundings and | 
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George Pollock on the scene as the retriever | 
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30,000 camels, and 38,000 camp followers, was 
under the orders of George Pollock’s old 
General of the Burmese war, Sir Willoughby 
Cotton, and started from Ferozepore on the 
16th of December; the latter division, num- 
bering 5,600 men, was commanded by Sir 
John Keane, a veteran soldier. These numbers 
did not include the Shah’s levies, which, though 
led by Company’s officers, formed a distinct 
force. Mr. Macnaghten accompanied the ex- 


pedition as envoy and minister at the court of 


the prince we sought to place on the throne. 
We will pass over the proceedings of the two 
columns until their occupation, without oppo- 
sition, of Candahar, which city Shah Soojah 
entered on April 25th, 1839. After a brief 
interval, the march was resumed towards 
Cabul. Ninety miles from it lay the citadel 
of Ghuznee, a fortress believed by the Afghans 
to be impregnable, but its gates were blown in 
with gunpowder, and the fort taken by storm 
in a most gallant manner. Pursuing its 
march, the army reached Cabul, and Shah 
Soojah made his public entry into the capital, 
his rival, Dost Mahommed, fleeing from the 
city. The war was now considered at an end, 
and gradually the greater portion of the army of 
the Indus was withdrawn, leaving behind them 
a column of 5,000 men under General Elphin- 
stone, who had assumed the chief command 
from Sir W. Cotton, who had previously suc- 
ceeded Lord Keane, and another division of 
about the same strength at Candahar, under 
Major-General Nott. 

During the two years that Shah Soojah and 
his allies remained in possession of Candahar 
and Cabul, efforts were made to reduce the 
refractory chiefs who still held out. These 
efforts, however, proved unsuccessful, and in- 
dications were not wanting of the difficulty of 
maintaining our puppet king on the throne. 

At length, on November 2nd, 1841, a terrible 
outbreak occurred at Cabul, in which Sir Alex- 
ander Burnes, Captain Broadfoot, and other 
officers were murdered, while the treasury was 
plundered of 170,000 rupees. During the 
émeute—owing to the incapacity of the British 
general, who though personally brave, was 
unfitted, by reason of age and infirmities, 
for his post—the army of 5,000 men was 
inactive, though only distant a mile and a 
quarter from the spot. It is foreign to our 
purpose to enter into details of the “ comedy,” 
or rather, most lamentable “tragedy,” “of 
errors,” that was played out to its bitter end 
before the walls of that Afghan city. Imacon- 
ference held between Sir William Macnaghten 
and Akbar Khan, son of Dost Mahommed, on De- 
cember 23rd, 1841, the British envoy and several 
other officers were treacherously murdered, 


the life of Captain (now General Sir George) 
| Lawrence, his military secretary, and Captain 
Colin Mackenzie, fortunately being spared. 
Shortly after this disaster the position of the 
British army became critical; a convention 
was entered into, having for its object our 
evacuation of Afghanistan, and early in Janu- 
ary, 1842, the troops began to move. Then 
commenced as disastrous a retreat as any on 
record. In addition to the hardships and pri- 
vations incident to a severe winter, the troops 
were exposed to the continual attacks of a 
remorseless enemy. 

Akbar Khan obtained possession of the 
ladies and principal officers and retired to 
| Cabul, leaving the betrayed army to their fate. 
| At the Jugdulluck Pass, twelve of the bravest 
l officers met their doom, and there the army 
| may be said to have ceased to exist. Twenty 
| officers and forty-five European soldiers con- 
|trived to Gundamuk, but, with one 
| eseantion, all were subsequently massacred, 
|that one being Dr. Brydon, who reached the 
| ramparts of Jellalabad on January 13th, the 
}sole survivor (with the exception of 120 
captives) of a body of 15,000 fighting men and 
camp followers. 

The Cabul tragedy gave rise to further 
reverses. Early in 1842, Colonel Palmer sur- 
rendered Ghuznee. In this dark hour of dis- 
grace and defeat it is gratifying to record the 
names of Nott and Sale, which shine out with 
the old traditional glory of the English soldier ; 
the former not only defended Candahar, but 
on January 12th in the same year marched 
out and inflicted a signal defeat on the 
Dooranee chiefs; while the latter gallant 
officer held Jellalabad against Akbar Khan, 
who was beaten off on March 11th, 1842, and 
whose army was dispersed on April 7th in a 
brilliant engagement fought under its walls. 
This short résumé of the events preceding 
George Pollock’s advance into Afghanistan 
concluded, we will take up the thread of the 
narrative from the commencement of this 
eventful epoch of his life.* 

Lord Auckland, on learning the news of the 
murder of Sir William Macnaghten, and the 
beleaguerment of General Elphinstone’s troops 
in the cantonments before Cabul, instead of 
rising to the height of the crisis, as would a 
Warren Hastings or a Wellesley, gave way to 
despondency, and at a time when his energies 
might have been employed, ere it was too late, 
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* A detailed account of the incidents of the Afghan 
expedition will be found in the Memoir of Sir George 
Lawrence, which appeared in the April number of 
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muster to relieve their imperilled comrades, 
wrote to the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Jasper 
Nicolls, that it was not clear to him how the 
march of a brigade could produce any influence 
in the events then passing at Cabul, and 
expressed his determination that “if all should 
be lost there, he would not encounter new 
hazards for the purpose of reconquest.” 

The Commander-in-Chief, who had always 
disapproved of the policy of undertaking the 
expedition,.coincided with this view of our 
duties as the paramount power of Southern 
Asia. At length, on the 30th of January, 
Lord Auckland received the news of the anni- 
hilation of General Elphinstone’s force, and in 
a spasmodic fit of energy he issued a notifica- 
tion on the following day, stating that he 
regarded this “ partial reverse’ as a new occa- 
sion for displaying the stability and vigour of 
the British power, and the admirable spirit 
and valour of the British Indian army. 

In the meantime, early in November, a 
feeble effort had been made to reinforce the 
ill-fated army of occupation in Affghanistan. 
On the first intimation of the outbreak of the 
2nd November, two civilians, Mr. Robertson, 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western 
Provinces, and Mr. (afterwards Sir George) 
Clerk, the Governor-General’s agent in the 
North-Western frontier, nobly seconded by 
his assistant, Captain (afterwards so famous 
as Sir Henry) Lawrence, immediately ad- 
dressed requisitions for troops to Colonel 
Wild, commanding officer at Ferozepore, and 
Colonel Rich, commandant at Loodiana; and 
it was owing chiefly to the energetic repre- 
sentation of these distinguished and able civi- 
lians, that the 64th Native Infantry crossed the 
Sutlej on the 18th November, the 60th on the 
20th, and the 53rd and 30th on the 26th of the 
same month. These troops marched through 
the Punjaub under the command of Brigadier 
Wild, and arrived at Peshawur, where the 
Brigadier waited for European reinforcements, 
and more particularly for guns, of which, though 
provided with a small number of artillerymen, 
he had not one, as it was expected that our 
Sikh allies would furnish the number neces- 
sary for his small force of artillerymen. On 
the 3rd January, General Avitabile, the Sikh 
Commandant at Peshawur, handed over to the 
British officer four rickety guns, which had a 
bad habit of knocking their carriages to pieces 
whenever they were fired. Even these 
wretched pieces of ordnance were not obtained 
without a show of resistance on the part of the 
Khalsa artillerymen, who in common with all 
their countrymen, bore no love for their white- 
faced allies. On the following day one of the 


gun timbers went to pieces, and had to be| 











replaced, and Wild was further delayed by the 
desertions of his camel drivers; the enthu- 
siasm of the Sepoys for the forward march 
through the Khyber also daily waned, and the 
Sikh auxiliaries endeavoured, and not without 
success, to excite the prejudices and raise the 
fears of the Sepoys regarding the impossibility 
of forcing the dreaded passes of the Khyber. 
In the meanwhile Mr. Clerk urged on the 
despatch of reinforcements; and on the 4th of 
January a second brigade, numbering 3,034 
fighting men, and consisting of H.M. 9th Foot, 
half of a foot artillery battery with two 
9-pounders and a howitzer, the 19th Bengal 
cavalry, and the 26th Native Infantry, the 
whole under the command of Brigadier McCas- 
kill, crossed the Sutlej on its way to Peshawur. 
This strong brigade did not arrive at its des- 
tination before the beginning of February ; 
and, during the previous month, important 
but unlucky events had befallen the Peshawur 
force. Brigadier Wild had been compelled to 
refuse the frequent and importunate requests 
for reinforcements from General Sale and 
Captain Macgregor, respectively the comman- 
dant and political agent at Jellalabad, for the 
very sufficient reason that his guns were not 
serviceable; there was a scarcity of ammuni- 
tion, carriage was beginning to fail, and his 
cavalry consisted of one troop of irregular 
horse. But he was nevertheless compelled to 
advance into the Khyber, in order to retain 
possession of the fortress of Ali Musjid, which, 
lying some five miles from the entrance of the 
pass—of which it was always regarded as 
the key,—and twenty-five from Peshawur, 
was on the point of falling into the hands of 
the Afreedies, its gallant defenders, a small 
detachment of the Eusofzye tribe, under Mr. 
Mackeson, a cousin of the distinguished poli- 
tical agent at Peshawur of that name, being 
unable to continue the defence. Lying between 
Jellalabad and Peshawur it was essential this 
post should be retained; and accordingly, on 
the 15th of January, Colonel Moseley, with the 
53rd and 64th Native Infantry regiments, 
started under cover of the night for Ali Mus- 
jid. They reached the post with but little 
opposition, when it was found that by some 
mistake the supply of provisions brought with 
them was totally inadequate for their support 
for a month, being only sufficient for a few 
days. Brigadier Wild, who was at Jumrood, 
at the mouth of the pass with the remaining 
two regiments, was to have moved forward 
with the Sikh auxiliaries on the morning of 
the 19th of January; but at eleven o’clock on 
the preceding night they mutinied in a body, 
and refused to enter the pass. These recreant 
soldiers, who had received among them one 
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and a half lacs of rupees advanced for their 
pay by Captain Mackeson, marched back for 
Peshawur; but General Avitabile, the Go- 
vernor, indignant at such treachery, closed 
the gates against them, and shut himself up 
in the fort. At seven o'clock, the 30th and 
60th regiments, with the Sikh guns, com- 
menced their march for Ali Musjid, but the 
enemy appearing at the entrance to the pass, 
and meeting the advance column with a heavy 
fire from their jezails, the Sepoys at first 
wavered, then crowded upon each other like 
a herd of frightened deer, and commenced 
firing in a desultory, ineffective manner. In 
vain the Brigadier and his staff called upon 
them to advance, in vain their officers strove 
to awaken them by example to a sense of 
duty; they only huddled together in confusion 
and dismay. ‘Then the guns broke down one 
after the other; and the end of the disgrace- 
ful business was that the force had to fall back 
on Jumrood; and one gun, after being spiked, 
was abandoned, in spite of the exertions of 
Captain Henry Lawrence, who endeavoured 
to bring it off. The Brigadier was wounded 
in the face, one officer was killed, and several 
were wounded, while the loss among the Sepoys 
was severe. On this becoming known at Ali 
Musjid, Colonel Moseley, not being provided 
with provisions sufficient to enable him to 
hold out for more than a few days, determined 
to evacuate the post; and accordingly, on the 
24th, the entire force moved out, and cut its 
way back to Peshawur, though not without 
considerable loss, including two gallant officers. 

When the second brigade, under Brigadier 
McCaskill, was despatched to Peshawur, it be- 
came necessary that a general officer of expe- 
rience should be appointed to the command. 
Early in the previous November the Com- 
mander-in-Chief had proposed Sir Edmund 
Williams as an officer in every way suitable 
for the post, but he had only been two years 
in India, and Lord Auckland was anxious that 
a Company’s officer, one who understood the 
Sepoy character, should be placed at the head 
of affairs, and nominated Major-General Lum- 
ley, then Adjutant-General of the army, an 
officer of considerable Indian experience, and 
who had served with distinction at Dieg and 
Bhurtpore. But General Lumley’s health was 
broken, and Sir Jasper Nicolls informed the 
Governor-General that Lumley could not take 
the command on this account, and again re- 
commended Sir Edmund Williams, regarding 
whose fitness for the command he wrote home 
to the Horse-Guards in the strongest terms. 
On the 13th of December he also addressed 
the Governor-General at Muttra. “ If, there- 
fore, the force is raised to six regiments, I 








shall order Major-General Sir Edmund Wil- 
liams to join my camp by dawk, and push him 
forward as soon as I shall have furnished him 
with instructions, and armed him with all the 
information and advice which the known state 
of affairs at his departure may seem to require.” 
Kaye, to whose “ History of the War in Aff- 
ghanistan,’ I am indebted for much of the 
matter in this portion of the Memoir of Sir 
George Pollock, speaking of the strong desire 
of Sir Jasper Nicolls that his nominee should 
be appointed, says, “ Subsequent letters from 
Calcutta made it only too plain that the ap- 
pointment would be extremely distasteful to 
the Supreme Government, and so the inten- 
tion was abandoned. General Lumley was at 
head-quarters. The Commander-in-Chief sent 
for him to his tent, placed in his hand a letter 
His Excellency had just received from the 
Governor-General relative to Lumley’s employ- 
ment beyond the frontier, and called upon 
him for his final decision. The General was 
willing to cross the Indus; but, doubtful of 
his physical ability to undertake so onerous a 
duty, placed the decision of the question in 
the hands of his medical advisers, who at once 
declared that he was totally unequal to meet ‘the 
required exertion and exposure’ demanded 
by such a campaign.” With every desire to 
place his services at the disposal of Govern- 
ment, General Lumley had the good sense to 
avoid the mistake the ill-fated Elphinstone 
made in accepting a similar flattering offer. 

It was at this hour of doubt and disaster, 
when not only the good fortune that had 
ever attended the arms of Britain in India 
seemed to have deserted her colours, but when 
the Government did not know where to look 
for a general to restore the tarnished lustre of 
her name, it was at this supreme moment that 
the Commander-in-Chief, casting about for a 
leader for the army of retribution, fixed upon 
George Pollock as the man who, well versed 
in the peculiar idiosyncrasies of the Sepoy, was, 
from his Indian experience and reputation, 
well calculated to restore confidence in a de- 
moralized native army; and who, having been 
associated with the Company’s European Artil- 
lery, was not less familiar with the manage- 
ment of British soldiers. 

In this selection the desponding and bewil- 
dered Governor-General and the military 
authorities displayed, as Marshman says, their 
“ solitary instance of wisdom;” but we ought 
not, perhaps, to be too censorious, as this 
unique display of sagacity on their part. re- 
trieved the almost desperate state of affairs, 
and saved British honour, if not British India 
as well. George Pollock was at this time the 
right man in the right place. In his person 
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he combined the qualities necessary for a 
leader of men in a crisis when so many civi- 
lians, and soldiers too of the highest standing, 
some “bearing their blushing honours thick 
upon them,” lost heart, and gave up as hopeless 
the possibility of planting the British ensign 
on the ramparts of the Bala Hissar, while not 
a few despaired of even rescuing the be- 
leaguered garrison of Jellalabad. The Bengal 
Artillery officer, however, not only carried 
through to the letter this programme, but 
added some further points; such as the release 
of all the captives and hostages, which will 
appear as we proceed with our narrative. 
That George Pollock was eminently fitted for 
the post will be allowed by those who, in the 
preceding pages, may have observed the in- 
domitable energy displayed by him in trying 
circumstances, the patience with which he 
overcame the most provoking obstacles thrown 

















in his way by chance and by faint-hearted 
seniors placed in authority over him. The 
observant reader has, doubtless, further marked 
the firmness and decision that form so ne- 
cessary a qualification for a successful general, 
and which were largely developed in our hero’s 
character. He was not a man who, urged on 
by personal vanity, accepted this important 
task with the sole object of winning a flashy 
reputation, and glorifying himself at any cost; 
far other were the considerations and motives 
that swayed him. No one better than he 
knew the weighty load of responsibility he 
was incurring, or felt the gravity of the crisis 
in which he had thus undertaken to assume 
the most arduous post. 

Kaye, speaking of the satisfaction that the 
appointment of General Pollock gave to the 
Supreme Government, and of the fact that not 
even a murmur of disapprobation arose from 
the general body of the army, sums up in the 
following terms his qualifications for this im- 
portant and delicate command : “ The nomina- 
tion of this old and distinguished Company’s 
officer was believed to be free from the cor- 
ruption of aristocratic influence and the taint 
of personal favouritism. It was felt that, in 
this case at least, the selection had been made 
solely on the ground of individual merit. And 
' the merit which was thus rewarded was of the 
most modést and unostentatious character. 
There was not, perhaps, in the whole Indian 
army a man of more unassuming manners 
and a more retiring disposition: there was 
not one less likely to have sought notoriety 
for its own sake, or to have put himself for- 
ward in an effort to obtain it. Pollock’s merits 
did not lie upon the surface. He was not 
what is called a ‘ dashing officer;’ he shrank 
from anything like personal display, and never 











appealed to the vulgar weaknesses: of an un- 
reflecting community. But beneath a most 
unassuming exterior there lay a fund of good 
sense, of innate sagacity, of quiet firmness and 
collectedness. He was equable and temperate: 
he was thoroughly conscientious. If he was 
looked upon by the Indian Government as a 
safe man, it was not merely because he always 
exercised a calm and dispassionate judgment, 
but because he was actuated in all that he did 
by the purest motives, and sustained by the 
highest principles. He was essentially an 
honest man: there was a directness of purpose 
about him which won the confidence of all 
with whom he was associated. They saw that 
his own paramount desire was to do his 
duty to his country by consulting in every 
way the welfare and the honour of the troops 
under his command ; and they knew that they 
would never be sacrificed, either on the one 
hand by the rash ambition, or on the other by 
the feebleness and indecision of their leader. 
The force now to be dispatched to the frontier 
of Affghanistan required the superintendence 
and control of an officer equally cool and firm, 
temperate and decided; and, perhaps, in the 
whole range of the Indian army, the Govern. 
ment could not have found one in whom these 
qualities were more eminently combined than 
in the character of General Pollock.” 

The newly-appointed general was at Agra 
when he received the order to proceed forth- 
with to Peshawur to take command of the 
troops assembling there, an order which was 
to exercise so paramount an influence on his 
future ; and he tells an anecdote of the cir- 
cumstances under which he received it. At 
early dawn of the morning of the Ist day of 
the New Year, he was, according to his cus- 
tom, smoking his cheroot, and enjoying the 
fresh air of the hour, when his bearer came up 
with an official letter, bound with red tape, in | 
his hand. The General had just partaken of 
a light early breakfast, so universal in India, 


fast, being but the prelude to the meal which, 
from the number of dishes served up, is more 
like a “heavy” lunch, and was passing into 
his dressing-room; and, not having finished 
his cigar, he threw the portentous-looking mis- 
sive on the table. “Oh!” thought he, “ it is 
probably an order to despatch H.M. 31st to | 
Peshawur, it will keep till I have finished my 
cheroot.” Presently he took up the letter, 
which was from the Commander-in-Chief, and, 
perusing it, learnt that he had been selected 
for the honourable task of leading the advance 
into Affghanistan. General Pollock was or- 
dered to leave Agra as soon as the dawk was 
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bearers at all halting stations. At the end of 
three days, by which time this was completed, 
and he had made arrangements for making 
over the command to his successor at Agra, he 
set out for Peshawur, directing his son Robert, 
an officer in the Horse Artillery, then sta- 
tioned at Meerut, to join him at Ferozepore as 
his aide-de-camp. (This very promising young 
officer, who served by the side of his father 
during the succeeding operations, subsequently 
fell in the service of his country. At the battle 
of Moodkee, fought on the 18th of December, 
1845, which opened the first Sikh war, his leg 
was carried off by a round shot, and he sank 
from the effects of amputation.) 

On George Pollock's arrival at the frontier, 
he overtook the 2nd brigade under Brigadier 
MeCaskill, of the 9th Foot, then making his way 
through the Punjaub. He pushed on, leaving 
the brigade three marches from Attock, in the 
expectation of reaching Peshawur on the fol- 
lowing day; but on his arrival at the Indus 
he found the Sikh troops encamped on the left 
bank under Rajah Gholaub Singh, accompa- 
nied by Shere Singh, while the road on the 
right bank was occupied by the four Nujeeb 
battalions, who had so shamefully refused to 
advance with Brigadier Wild’s force. The 
General was thus compelled to remain at At- 
tock until the Sikh troops moved-away, which 
was effected after many urgent messages from 
Captain Henry Lawrence, who, true to his 
indomitable energy, had joined the Sikh camp 
with the object of hastening their advance to 
Peshawur. As the British troops arrived on 
the day our so-called allies marched, George 
Pollock remained with the former to hasten 
them across the Indus; and, notwithstanding 
very heavy rains, he transported the whole 
brigade over the river, and marched to Akora 
on the 4thof February. The next morning he 
again left the camp, and proceeded to Peshawur 
with Henry Lawrence, who returned again to 
the Sikh camp on the 6th. Brevet-Major (now 
Major-General) Matthew Smith, of the 9th Regi- 
ment, Brigade-Major to General McCaskill, 
describes the advent of the brigade into Pe- 
shawur, in one of a series of letters that 
appeared in the United Service Magazine in 
the year 1844, He says, “The Sikh soldiery 
stationed at Peshawur, and Mussulman inha- 
bitants of the city, evince unequivocal satisfac- 
tion at the discomfiture of our arms. Vast 
crowds assembled to see us march through 
the town to our encamping ground on the 
8th. A sneer was in the expression of many 
countenances around us, and not a few of the 
bystanders were heard to speak of us as ‘ food 
for the Khyber.’ 


of our force as possible. No doubt many were 
in the crowd of spectators who would convey 
intelligence of our coming to the enemy in 
and beyond the pass. Near to our place of 
encampment is a terraced building, on which 
we found General Avitabile seated in a stately 
manner to see the troops pass by. General 
Pollock dismounted and ascended the terrace, 
and I accompanied him. 

“We sat a short time with his Italian Ex- 
cellency. He conversed in French, which he 
speaks indifferently and with a Neapolitan 
accent. His countenance is sensual, with 
large nose and lips, something of the Jewish 
cast, of course well whiskered and bearded. 
His age probably fifty; figure stout, and of 
good height. He wore a laced blue jacket, not 
unlike that of our horse artillery, capacious 
crimson trousers of the Turkish fashion, and 
a rich sword. He is said to rule his province 
with a stern control; some examples of which 
we remarked in sundry triangular gibbets 
(each constructed for the accommodation of 
about a dozen victims of justice); some of 
which were fully occupied, while others offered 
a few vacant situations, for which we under- 
stood there was no lack of candidates. 

“The city of Peshawur is of great extent; 
and contains, among numerous dirty narrow 
lanes, some wide streets and good houses. 
We passed through two octagonal bazaars of 
considerable and neatly constructed : 
these were built by Avitabile. His own house, 
built also under his own personal instructions, 
forms a conspicuous object from a great dis- 
tance. On the day of our arrival he enter- 
tained the officers very sumptuously at dinner. 
The repast was succeeded by the usual Ori- 
ental amusement of contemplating the amuse- 
ments and listening to the screams (a more 
correctly descriptive term than singing) of a 
troop of Nautch girls. A liberal allowance to 
defray the expense of such hospitality is made 
to Avitabile by the Sikh Government.” 

It was during General Pollock’s progress 
through the Punjaub, that the Governor- 
General received, as we have seen, on the 
30th of January, the first intimation of the 
dreadful fate that had befallen General Elphin- 
stone’s force in the passes between Cabul and 
Jellalabad. After issuing a vigorous procla- 
mation on the 30th of January, to which we 
have already referred, he on the same day 
wrote to the Commander-in-Chief that the 
object to be attained by General Pollock “was 
mainly that of demonstration and strength in 
the Peshawur frontier; and that it would rest 
in his military discretion to determine whe- 
ther he could with safety hold Jellalabad in 
advance, in dependence of secure command of 
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the Khyber, and the passes between Jellalabad 
and Peshawur. If Major-General Pollock, ar- 
riving with only General McCaskill’s brigade, 
can safely maintain the position of Jellalabad 
with due regard to the security of the com- 
munications through the Khyber Pass, he will, 
until otherwise ordered, continue to do so; 
and it will be highly desirable that he should 
find an opportunity of asserting our military 
superiority in the open country in the Jellala- 
bad neighbourhood. But Jellalabad is not a 
place which the Governor-General in Council 
desires to be kept at all hazards; and after 
succour shall have been given to Sir R. Sale’s 
brigade there, and relief shall have been given 
to parties arriving from Cabul, the Governor- 
General in Council would wish Major-General 
Pollock, rather than run extreme risks in that 
position, to arrange for withdrawal from it, 
and the assemblage of all his force at or near 
Peshawur.” As time advanced, the with- 
drawal policy of Lord Auckland became more 
and more developed; and he now expressed to 
the Commander-in-Chief, in a letter dated the 
10th of February, his conviction that it fvas 
not desirable that Jellalabad should be held. 
He says, “ The intelligence received since the 
transmission to you of our despatch of the 
31st ultimo had convinced us that, excepting 
under; some very unforeseen change, no suffi- 
cient advantage would be derived from an 
attempt to retain possession of Jellalabad for 
any prolonged period during the present sea- 
son. The fate of the gallant garrison at that 
place will probably have been determined be- 
fore the intimation of our opinion to the above 
effect can reach Major-General Pollock. But 
we. would request your Excellency without 
delay to inform the Major-General that the 
main inducement for the maintenance of a post 
at Jellalabad, namely, that of being a point of 
support to any of our troops escaping from 
Cabul, haying now, it must be feared, unhap- 
pily passed away, it is the object of the 
Government that he should, unless any un- 
foreseen contingency should give a decidedly 
favourable turn to affairs, confine himself to 
measures for withdrawing the Jellalabad gar- 
rison in safety to Peshawur; and then, for the 
present, holding together all the troops under 
his orders in a secure position, removed from 
collison with the Sikh forces or subjects.” 
With regard to, his object in advancing a 
third brigade to reinforce General Pollock’s 
division, as ordered by his letter of the 28th 
to Sir Jasper Nicoll’s address, he speaks of 
the troops concentrated at Peshawur under 
command of the former officer as “ an advanced 
British division in a distant frontier, where 
it is important that such a division should be 





of imposing strength, whether for the purpose 
of remaining in the locality, or retiring from 
it.” In this communication, General Pollock’s 
powers are defined as commanding the force 
“at and beyond Peshawur,” in the room of | 
General Elphinstone, who had hitherto com- 
manded as Chief the troops west of the Indus, 
and while the local command at Jellalabad was 
still vested in General Sale, “ it was subject to 
the direction of General Pollock.” On the 
same day Mr. Maddock, the Chief Secretary, 
communicated to Mr. Clerk the intentions of 
the Government, which looked “to a with- 
drawal from Jellalabad,” and a speedy return 
of the troops to their cantonments, and “to 
the left bank of the Sutlej.” 

George Pollock, having reached Peshawur 
on the 5th of February, now once more appears 
on the scene of military strife; and for his 
deeds during the next eight months, deeds 
at which “all the world wondered,” he has 
earned an imperishable renown and a niche in 
the temple of fame. During these months his 
name was in every one’s mouth, not only 
throughout the East, but in every portion of 
the civilized world, as they watched the dé- 
nouement of the eventful drama throughout 
its several acts. But as it was in India that 
George Pollock gained his laurels, 
but those who were in that country during 
those stirring times can credit or even ima- 
gine the state of expectation and suspense to 
which the Eastern world was wound up, while 
all eyes were bent on the figure of the General 
commanding at Peshawur, and every tongue | 
discoursed on the nature of the events which 
all felt were on the eve of accomplishment. 
The heart of every European, from the Sutlej 
to Cape Comorin, beat faster as they weighed 
the terrible odds against his success with the 
materials placed at his disposal; while the 
blood that pulsated under the black skin of 
every lounger in countless bazaars—from the 
snowy range of the Himalayas, and far beyond 
it, from the inaccessible peaks of the “ Roof of 
the World” to the Indian Ocean—throbbed 
in unison with wild aspirations, having for 
their object the throwing off for ever the yoke 
of the detested Feringhee. Millions thus 
speculated, and prayed, and waited for the 
hour that was at length, they hoped, about 
to strike, while they nerved their hearts to 
avenge the humiliation they, as conquered 
races, had so long suffered. Astute observers 
—European and native—were mot wanting 
who predicted the certainty of failure; and 
amongst these was General Avitabile, the 
Italian General of Shere Singh, the ruler of 
the Punjaub. 

Though doomed to inaction for a period of two 
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months, while waiting for what he considered 
reinforcements essential to success, General 
Pollock evinced as much as at any period of 
his life that quiet decision of character that 
would not yield to clamour when his better judg- 
ment convinced him of the folly of advancing 
into the Khyber until he considered he was 
justified by the possession of men and material 
sufficient, in concert with careful generalship, 
to prevent the possibility of a failure. No one 
more than he regretted the necessity he was 
under of biding his time. 

While George Pollock was making his way 
through the Punjaub, the mostalarming rumours 
concerning the demoralized condition, not only 


comforts, show that I feel an interest in 
them.” 

But until this kindly consideration came to 
be appreciated by these faint-hearted Asiatics, 
the sick-roll continued to increase, until before 
the 12th February, the date of his despatch, it 
amounted to more than 1,800 men in hospital. 
He proceeds to say, “The Sikh troops under 

|Rajah Gholaub Singh have not yet arrived, 
and I fear, from the very unnecessary delay 
which has been made since I first met them 
at Attock, that I can expect little, indeed, no 
aid from them; it is unfortunate that it should 
be so, but it is better that I should expect no 
aid than depend upon receiving it and after- 


of the Sepoys, but of some of the officers, of | wards be disappointed. The number of troops 
Wild’s brigade, continued to reach him, and| which I have now fit for duty, exclusive of 
the Commander-in-Chief, to whose ears these | cavalry, is scarcely equal to the strength of 
rumours had come, addressed to him a private| Brigadier Wild’s brigade before I arrived. 


letter on the 29th January, in which he says, 
“Tn some letters, Captain Lawrence has ex- 





I could not therefore hope to advance and keep 
open my communications with Peshawur. 


pressed himself in a very decided manner | This is quite evident from the circumstance of 
touching the disheartened and unguarded lan-|the communication being entirely cut off be- 
guage held by officers belonging to the corps|tween Ali Musjid and Peshawur, while two 


which were beaten back in the Khyber Pass 
on the 19th inst. God forbid that they should 
feel any panic or alarm, but if you observe it, 
I rely on your addressing yourself to them in 
a very forcible manner, and shaming them out 
of such very unbecoming, unmilitary, and 
dangerous conduct. Their duty is obedience 
—prompt and energetic obedience—such as 
executes without expression of doubt. If 
more has been said than the case seemed to 
require, take no notice of this further than 
to warn Captain Lawrence, if you think proper 
to do so.” But more had not been said than 
the facts warranted, and this General Pollock 
soon found out. The day after his arrival, he 
learned from Brigadier Wild that in his 
brigade of four regiments there were 1,000 
men sick. He energetically set to work to 
devise means, if possible, to check this epi- 
demic, which he shrewdly guessed would be 
found, on a careful diagnosis, to be more moral 
than physical. He proceeded the next morn- 
ing to camp, visited all the hospitals, with the 
double object of endeavouring to ascertain 
from the surgeons the probable cause, and 
of inspiriting the men by conversing with 
them, and endeavouring to instil confidence 
by animating words and assuring promises. 
The General, in his official report of the 12th 
February, attributed the sickness to the incle- 
mency of the weather, and the exposure to 
which the Sepoys had been subjected during 
Wild’s disastrous advance, and ordered them 
to be supplied with worsted gloves and stock- 
ings. He added, “I shall visit their hospitals 








frequently, and by adding in any way to their 
IIL. 


regiments held possession of the former place, 
and the other two regiments were at the 
mouth of the pass. If, as I am led to expect 
from his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, 
another brigade, including the 3lst Queen’s 
and the 3rd Dragoons, is now on its march to 
join me, I shall have no difficulty in advancing, 
for I fully expect that the sickness which now 
exists will cease as the weather becomes 
milder.” 

The worst feature in the condition of his 
force at this time was undoubtedly the bad 
feeling that prevailed among some of the 
officers of the Native Infantry regiments. On 
this point there can be no doubt. In referring 
to some letters that appeared in the Delhi 
Gazette of the 2nd and 5th August, 1843, in 
which the writer, under the initial letters G. N., 
sought to detract from General Pollock’s great 
merit in subduing the mutinous feeling among 
officers and men, Captain Ferris, a gallant 
officer whose corps of Jezailchees did right 
good service during the subsequent advance, 
says, “ As far as I am concerned I should have 
no hesitation in saying before the whole world 
that at the time of your arrival at Peshawur, 
or shortly after, the feeling which existed 
in the 53rd Regiment Native Infantry, and 
the 60th, amounted almost to a state of 
mutiny. I perfectly remember at a mess 
table hearing opinions expressed publicly, that 
it were far better to sacrifice General Sale’s 
brigade than to risk the lives of 12,000 men; 
for that it was impossible to force the pass 
without a loss of more than half your force, 

“T immediately offered to bet a lottery ticket 
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with every man at table that we should force |a British officer you ought to be ashamed to 
the Khyber with a loss of 200 killed and|express such an opinion.’ Colonel and 
wounded, and was answered, “The thing is | Major were both at table, but I can- 
impossible; in the state the Sepoys now are’ not say if they heard this speech. The feeling 
in, we must lose half our force.” On ahother | ti... .éted in the 53rd and 60th can be no 
occasion, at a public dinner given by the apres hacen to the whole of your force, for it was 
Regiment Native Infantry to the 53rd, the | publicly talked of all over the camp, and it is | 
day after the two corps returned from Ali| perfectly astonishing to me how any man 
Musjid, before your arrival, I heard Captain | could have had the barefaced impudence to sit 
»* of the 53rd Native Infantry, declare | down and pen such libels. You have my per- 
that, ‘in the event of an advance being again | mission to make any use you please of what I 
ordered, he would use his utmost endeavours | have stated, and I am prepared to prove all of 
to prevent a Sepoy of his Company from again | what I have written, whenever called on to 
entering the pass.’ I was sitting opposite to | do so.” 
Captain 





,and immediately replied, ‘As | 


POEMS BY THE KING OF SWEDEN. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE SWEDISH, IN THE ORIGINAL METRES, BY ELLIN ISABELLE TUPPER. 


He sings of love! and busy thoughts come rushing, 
And to his mind spread out their gorgeous view ; 

Though now to earth he looks, his brow is flushing, 
The world to him is clothed in rosy hue. 

Now memory wakes, and visions bright are stealing 
Out from their secret chambers of repose ; 

While all his bosom throbs with deepest feeling, 
One enly love this constant lover knows. 


He sing: of love! and faithfw, he will never 
In life or death her loveliness forget! 

Oft on the sand her name he writes, and ever 
Fach hill and dale re-echoes his regret : 

But sand inscriptions fade, and sound is fleeting, 
Soon and for ever this world shall he leave, 

And go to where his love with silent greeting, 
Upon his brow th’ immortal crown shall weave. 


I.—Tue Heart's Homr. 


Wuenrz is thy home? I ask my throbbing heart, 
Which from my earliest hour within my breast 
Has in all joy and sorrow taken part: 
Where is thy rightful home? where is thy rest ? 
Say, is ithere? This world is full of pleasure, 
And Nature’s gifts are strewn with ample measure ; 


And then my heart made answer— 
er. el 


Where is thy home? Oh say now if it be 

In that pure blessed land beyond the skies, 
Where men believe their souls return set free, 

When death has loosened all our earthly ties ? 
Is that thy home, that unknown place where nightly 
The glittering starry hosts are blazing brightly ? 
And then my heart made answer— 

wee 


III.—Evenine. 


























“There is my home,” it softly made reply, 

“The home from whence I came, whence I return ; 
And though with earthly fetters bound I lie, 

A heavenly flame within shall ever burn, 
E’en though it be a tiny spark undying, 
My steps to guide, until to God’s courts flying 
I go; for with Him is my 

Home!” 


II.—Tue Troveapour, 


He sings of jove! and all the air surrounding 
Is full of gentle tones and happy words ; 
And as his heart on that sweet lute resounding 
Pours tuneful wishes from its silver chords, 
Upon his cheek the evening light is glowing, 
And in his eye peace and contentment beam ; 
Like summer lake, whose waves are calmly flowing 





When winds are hushed, and waters brightly gleam. 


On the cheek the warm sun lingers 
In the western shade, 
And the wind with gentle fingers 
Touches hill and glade: 
All is silent, far and near, 
Nought disturbs the quiet here. 
Waves are creeping, 
Flowers sleeping, 
In this little green retreat. 
Quiet evening! vain regretting 
For that hour again 
Memory feels: while unforgetting, 
In the heart remain 
Thoughts which evermore shall live. 
And our throbbing pulses give, 
With their beatings 
Thousand greetings 
To this evening tide so sweet. 








* The name is purposely omitted. 
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OR, TRUTHS 





twenty-two years ago;” and he speaks of his 
conversion much in the way he would speak of 
his initiation among the Freemasons, as a 
thing done then, and done once for all. But 
religion is not a conversion; it is a pathway 
to which conversion is the gate. In every 
hour of our lives we need to do again what we 
did at conversion,—to yield ourselves up to 
God through Christ. 

When the stately ship glides out of her port, 
the helmsman points her bows for the desired 


FEATHERED ARROWS ; 
WINGED 
First F.iient. 


“Yes,” a man says, “I was converted exactly | 





haven. Is his work over then? Nay, for the 
winds are blowing, and the waves are rolling, | 
and each buffet of wind or wave shifts her 
round to this side or to that. The hand of the 
helmsman is never idle, each moment he must 
repair the distraction caused by the elements. 
Were he to quit the wheel, even for five 
minutes, he would find his craft blown round, 
with her head perhaps to the port she had 
left, tossing and drifting helpless on the sea. 
Such is the soul of man without that continual 
care to which our Saviour exhorts us. It is 
little that we are right to-day unless we are so 
acting that we shall continue right. 





We think of those who are in heaven as 
still being what they were when we last saw 
them on earth. We cannot conceive of their 
appearance as being different from that image 
which yet lingers on the retina of love. If 





we think of them, they stand before us with 
the old light in the eyes, and the old smile on 
the lips. And being so with respect to the 
outward appearance it is so also with respect' 
to the character. We never take into account | 
the law of heavenly growth. The aged woman | 
who has survived the husband of her youth | 
forty years, endeayours to see him in heaven | 
as forty years ago he left the earth. It is as 
if a father should have occasion to send his| 
son, a lad, to a distant land. He accom- 
panies him to Liverpool, and has his last gaze 
at the dear form as the vessel steams down 
the Mersey. There is the lad in his jacket 
and check trowsers waving his hat to his 
father in a transport of sorrow. ‘T'wenty years | 
pass away, and still the father thinks of his 
son as he last saw him on the deck of the} 
retreating vessel. We never take into account | 
that life in heaven is a growth, perhaps more | 


rapid than any we have exampled in the world. | 


‘any influence.” 
‘and the Judge says, “Testify against this 








BY FANCIES. 


What are the spiritual proportions of Abraham 
to-day? What is the power of Abraham’s 
faith to-day ? If once his prayer almost pre- 
vailed to close up the fiery heavens above the 
doomed cities, what would not that prayer 
accomplish now! 





There are four phases in the development of 
a religious resolution—the intellectual, the 
emotional, the volitional, and the practical. 
Truth first informs the mind, the mental state 
excites a corresponding feeling, the feeling 
arouses the will, and the will controls the suc- 
ceeding effort. Alas! how many a resolution 
begins all fair and promising, and ends in 
nothing! There is the enlightenment of the 
mind by truth, and the proper emotional ex- 
citement, and the courageous bracing of the 
will toward God, but with that everything 
ends. The resolution never passes at all into 
its practical phase. 

I have this moment in my mind’s eye a 
house which stands on a pleasant hill-side. It 
is a house and yet it is not a house. There 
are the walls and the roof, but with the laying 
on of the roof the work stopped. The builder 
had thoughts of forming beautiful rooms, and 
hearths that should have been bright with 
smiles, but his intention broke suddenly off. 















Now the walls are grey with the weather, and | 


the rain pours in through the open windows, 
and the wind whistles through the desolation 


of what never was, just as it does through the | 


desolation of what once has been. What a 
picture of many a resolution which at first bid 
fair for all that could be wished. 

Among the talents which God has bestowed 
on us, the talent of influence is that we least 
suspect ourselves of possessing. Something 





| very like this will happen on the judgment 


day. A man is called upon to render an 
account for his stewardship of influence, and 
he exclaims, “Influence! Lord, I never had 
Then a witness is called for, 


man.” Then he begins to testify. “ When 
I was a little boy on earth I was in his service. 
I ran messages for his shop, and I did hard 
work in his house. He called himself a Chris- 
tian, and I always thought he was a Christian. 
But he taught me to hate the very name, for 
he was cold and cruel. Afterwards I went 

















































‘ night steals down upon the world. And those 
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out into the world and became a man, but I 
never forgot the lesson he had taught me. 
I thought all Christians were like him, and 
I lived and died an infidel.” 

“Hast thou had no influence then?” ex- 
claims the Judge; “but there are many other 
witnesses yet to speak.” 





How! your heart is troubled with doubts 
concerning Truth? What else could you ex- 
pect? Is it in that condition to breed faith P 
When the owner of an estate goes down to see 
a piece of land which has never been drained, 
never been ploughed, never been sowed, he is 
scarcely surprised to find it damp, rough, and 
covered with dock and darnel and all manner 
of noisome weeds. It is just as he expected 
to find it. But you, less wise, look to find 
a crop of faith growing on a heart which has 
never been reclaimed or cultured. Doubts are 
the weeds of the heart; they grow in the waste 
places where nothing else is planted. Yea, and 
the heart which is separate from God is with- 
out even that light which is necessary to all 
fertility. It is related of prisoners pining in 
dungeons that they have sometimes seen one 
blade of grass springing from the humid floor, 
just where one ray of sunlight dropped through 
the bars like an angel to care for it. And if even 
one ray of God’s true light had pierced your 
soul, there had been one blade of faith, an 
answer to that ray. But no, you have shut 
out all sunlight—you have neglected all cul- 
ture. And yet you wonder that your heart is 
full of doubts as to the evidences of religion 
and the doctrines of Christianity ? The wonder 
would be if it were not. 





The greater number of men hear the pro- 
clamation of truth with a carelessness, a torpi- 
tude which are scarcely credible, when we take 


into account their thorough belief in what they’ 


hear. Such persons are oftentimes most 
regular attendants at places of worship, the 
best acquainted with the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, and the most tender at the slightest 
intrusion of what they would consider hete- 
rodox. Let a preacher but transgress in the 
last particular, and they bristle into arms at 
once. But the glories and the terrors of the 
gospel pass over them and leave them simply 
unchanged. You have often stood to watch 
a sunset and have seen the west filled with the 
pomp of many-tinted clouds, and a sea of golden 
light roll down on the distant mountains, and 
invest them with its splendour, till they seem 
for the moment themselves changed into the 
glory. But the sun slowly sinks, the tints 
fade, the brightness disappears, and cold, gray 


mountains now stand as they stood before the 
sunset touched them, dark, cold, sterile, not a 
blade of grass altered, not a pebble stirred— 
absolutely the same. And if in the night-time 
the terrors of a thunderstorm burst amid their 
rocky summits, sweep them with rushing 
water, scorch them with living fire, and buffet 
them with furious blast, yet when the hurricane 
has spent itself they stand unchanged, perhaps 
their streams a little fuller, perhaps an odd 
pine tree snapped or tumbled, but in all essen- 
tial points the same. And thus pass the joys 
and the fears of the gospel over the multitude 
of men. 





A man can be easily persuaded that the 
powers of his body and of his mind are the 
gifts of God, who will yet not allow the same 
to be true of his worldly possessions. 


says. “I started in life without a penny, and 
everything I have is the result of my own 
exertion.” 


I ask. 


**T am a timber-merchant.” 


“You quite misunderstand my position,” he | 











“What business are you engaged in?” || 


“And whence do you get your timber, || 


pray ?” 

“From Norway, chiefly—sometimes from 
South America.” 

“You make it there, of course P ” 

“ Make it! it grows.” 

** And who causes it to grow?” 

“Why, I suppose God.” 

“ And how do you bring it to England P ” 

“ By sea, of course.” 

“Just so; you bring it along God’s sea; and 
you use His winds to blow your ships over; 
and your captains use His sun and stars in 
their navigation; and while they are caring 
for your ships they are breathing His air, and 
eating the food He supplies. 
fortune which not you make, but God makes 
for you, and then you call it your own!” 





You intend to cast your golden crown at 
His feet in Heaven, and yet you will not cast 
your gold at His feet here! 

To be content with the world is to be of the 
world. To have no longing or yearning for a 
higher state of being is to be without the 
fitness for a higher state of being. A traveller 
in the Alps walks out upon some ledge of 
mountain which overhangs a rocky valley. 
Far down he sees a group of birds which seem 
to be eagles walking to and fro on the earth. 
In the evening, as he returns from his day of 
touring, he perceives them still in the same 








place. The following morning, when he goes 
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forth braced for another day of mountain 
climbing, still he sees the birds below. ‘ What 
birds are these?” he asks. ‘“ They are eagles,” 
one replies. But he answers: “They are not 
eagles. They have the head of an eagle, and 
the face of an eagle, and the claw of an eagle; 
but the eagle loves to soar above the tops of 
the mountains, and to see the mountains 
dwindle beneath him as he rushes to the sun, 
and these birds love to grovel on the earth. 
They cannot be eagles.” 

And the eagle spirit of faith and love is a 
thing that will soar when it exists. It has an 
affiliation to something nobler than what it can 
find in this world; and when a man professes 
to have a spirit of faith and love which is yet 
satisfied with the things of earth, it may indeed 
be a spirit of faith and love, but it is a spirit 
of faith in the world and of love to the world. 








To be a conqueror is great, but God does 
not satisfy His soldiers with only that. It 
is so ordained that every spiritual victory 
leaves the soldier richer and stronger than 
he was before. Faith grows with exercise, and 
experience brings wisdom and patience. It is 
as if an earthly prince should be surrounded 
in his city by a proud and insolent foe. And 
he, issuing forth with his tried bands, should 
drive that foe before him in rout and ruin; and 
then, returning to his stronghold, should bear 
with him the costly treasures which had been 
abandoned in the enemy’s camp. He is not 
only a conqueror, but he is more than a 
conqueror. Thus it is that the enmity of Satan 
is helping on the cause of God through the 
victory of God’s tried soldiers. How Satan 
will look when he finds out this at last! So 
many thousand years of toiling and struggling 
for nothing, yea, for worse than nothing, since 


is no wandering stream of force whose in- 
fluence is lost to the everlasting triumph of 
the Kingdom. 





Our life in the present state of existence is 
like a great hall whose two ends are screened 
off by curtains. At one end hangs the trans- 
parent curtain of Memory, through which we 
see dimly and dreamlike the scenes and forms 
of the past. At the other end hangs a 
broidered curtain, decked with all manner of 
cunning device, which the hands of Hope have 
wrought, but which is impervious to human 
eye. 





Many men fail in religion because they 
expect to enjoy too much at first; then they 
are disappointed and disheartened, and throw 
up the whole undertaking. See the prodigal, 
when he resolves, “I will arise and go to my 
father.’ Does he, the next moment, stand, 
dressed in the best robe, with the ring on his 
hand, and the shoes on his feet, and the 
dancing and music and merry-making around ? 
Does he, the next moment, see the fatted calf 
killed for his. welcome, and the glad smile 
of his father lighting up the scene? No; he 
has the dreary walk home first, and a dreary 
walk it is, with the sense of his desolate condi- 
tion and the doubt of his father’s love. He 
makes his resolution and begins his march, 
but his first step does not leave him in his 
father’s home. Each step he makes is over 
the piece of ground nearest to him. And 
when we begin religion, and indeed throughout 
our Christian course, we must be content with 
stepping over the piece of ground nearest 
to us. ‘To serve God in the occasion next 
to you is the straight road to heaven. You 
may resolve to arise and go to your Father, 














his wasted strength has been gathered up into 
the hosts of God. 

God has many servants who do His will 
from the heart, but He has many slaves who 
do His will through hate. It is ordained that 
all shall serve Him, and omniscient power 
directs all forces to the one result. All things 
work together for good to achieve the mighty 
purpose of love. On the great power of evil 
God casts the harness of His Sovereign will, 
and He binds evil to that car whereon His 
saints are being dragged up through this 
world even to the golden streets of the city 
in the skies. 

To accomplish His purpose the angels of the 
pit are working side by side with the angels 
of light. The armies of hell and the armies 
of heaven fight for the same object, and fight 
at the same command; wrath shall praise Him 
as well as love; and in all the universe there 


and have very little joy for some time, but 
none the less are you on the way. The first 
step may be to curb your temper, and the 
second to quell a twitch of envy, and the third 
to pass over a doubt of your pardon, and 
so on. But your duty is always with what 
lies next to you, and never with what lies 
beyond. 





If we rightly understood we should set a 
high value on the influences of the Holy Spirit 
in our hearts. When a man feels himself 
inclined towards goodness he should remember 
that this inclination is the work of God. And | 
nothing is more true than that these influences | 
are transient and will pass away. Behold, 
then, the necessity of doing quickly what we 
have to do. 

Nature does not trifle with the sun when he 
pours his golden showers upon her woods and 
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fields. Then is the time for her to work, 
to catch the sweet motions of his light and 
heat, and under their influence to form herself 
into leaves and blossoms and fruit. What if 
she were to take her rest during the bright 
summer, and to say: Let be till autumn 
comes! And when autumn comes her trees 
are only yet in the young leaf, her flowers 


find that the power which would have enabled 
her to work has passed away. Thus is it that 
many a man outlives his religious influences, 
deluded by the thought that he has it in 
his own power to work out his salvation. 
Thus is it that many a man wakens up ai 
last to the dreadful discovery that the harvest 
is passed, the summer is ended, and he is not 
saved. WADE ROBINSON. 





in the bud, and her corn not yet in the ear. 
Now she bestirs herself for work, but only to 


A SHORT LIFE WELL SPENT. 


“Give unto me, made lowly wise, 


| a smile, though rarely breaking into a laugh ; 


The spirit of self-sacrifice.” | but when at rest he wore an expression of 


Worpswort#. | gravity and sober-mindedness which not only 
I wap been studying medicine for about two | pervaded his countenance, but also made itself 
years, when I was asked by some friends to | felt throughout his whole demeanour, and gave 
make the acquaintance of a freshman who had_ him an air of thoughtfulness and dignity which 
just entered at our school, and to give him | are seldom seen in a lad of eighteen. 
such help and encouragement as I could. It; Before he had entered upon the study of 
is but little that one can generally do under medicine he had already spent some years at 








Fama full of benevolence, often melting into 


such circumstances. With every desire to be 
helpful, it is not easy to know how to assist a 
man who is separated from one by the many 
lines of demarcation which at all colleges and 
schools divide the students of one year from 
those ofanother. However, I gladly consented 
to do what I could for H. D——, and arranged 
that he should come to my rooms the following 
evening. 

When he presented himself I soon perceived | 
that he was no ordinary fellow, but one whose 
acquaintance was well worth making. In 
stature he was rather above the middle height, 
his shoulders were broad, his chest was deep, 
and his figure was well and firmly compacted. 
Altogether he gave one the impression that, if 
the occasion required it, he could put forth 
great strength, though it would probably be 
with a slow and measured activity. His coun- 
tenance was open and engaging, his eye clear 
and steadfast, his expression pure and sweet, 
and his features firm and well defined. There 
was a resolution about the mouth, and a force 
about the square, prominent chin, which, 
coupled with the calm thoughtfulness of the 
eye and the frankness of the general expres- 
sion, would go far to form the outlines of a 
noble and attractive character. His manner 
was modest and quiet and gentle, but quite 
collected, and free from all embarrassment. 
In conversation he spoke slowly, and in rather 
a studied and deliberate way—apparently 
anxious to convey the truth, and nothing but 
the truth—as one might speak before a judge, 
or in the presence-chamber of a king. When 
he was animated his face was bright fand 








| school in London, and I had been told that 


even at that time he had been remarkable for 
the consistency of his conduct and the piety of 
his life. 

We spoke of our medical studies, of their 
peculiar attractions and their special dangers, 
of the difficulties and temptations that beset a 
young man’s life in the metropolis, of the best 
way to deal with them, and of a number of 
other subjects in which we were both inte- 
rested; and before he left me I invited him to 
come to my lodgings on Sunday evenings, and 
join a few of us who were in the habit of 
spending an hour in studying the Bible to- 
gether. He gladly accepted my invitation, 
and promised to come on the following Sun- 
day; and from that time forward I do not 
think there was any more regular attendant 
at our little gatherings than H. D . When- 
ever they were held he was sure to be present, 
and to take part in our conversation—not that 
he said much, for his thoughts did not travel 
fast, and he was slow of speech, but he fol- 
lowed what was said by others with an in- 
telligent appreciation, and he would often 
refer us to some passage of Scripture which 
threw light upon the subject, and helped us 
to study our text in the best possible way, 
namely, by comparing one part of the word 
of God with another. His knowledge of the 
Bible was considerable, and it was that price- 
less sort of knowledge which is learnt at a 
mother’s knee, and which is understood and 
remembered because it has found an entrance 
into the heart, and has laid hold of the affec- 
tions. His remarks, too, were always listened 
to with attention, for thave was a reality and 
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an earnestness about them which gave them 
weight, and often they would serve to bring 
us back from some discussion in abstract 
theology to the vital questions of personal 
religion and practical piety and holy living, 
for he seemed always anxious that our thoughts 
should revolve consciously round the central 
figure in the Christian system, and that every 
scriptural truth should be brought into its 
proper relation to the cross of Christ. These 
little gatherings of ours were begun in the 
most unformal way. Two or three friends 
agreed to meet together on Sunday evenings 
at the lodgings of one of the party, to speak 
of their common hopes, and to encourage one 
another in their Christian course. And what 
basis could be so appropriate for such conver- 
sation as the word of God? Accordingly we 
determined to go through some book of the 
Bible, and our choice fell upon one of the 
Epistles of St. Paul. In this choice we were 
guided chiefly by the fact that we had in our 
scanty libraries one or two commentaries which 
would help us in reading St. Paul’s writings, 
while we were not equally fortunate in pos- 
sessing books which bore upon other parts of 
the Bible. 

But we were of the number of those who 
hold that unless God will vouchsafe to teach 
us out of His word, we may read it and re- 
read it to very little purpose, so far as our 
soul’s health is concerned. And so we deter- 
mined that, before we began our studies, we 
would pray that as our Saviour opened the 
Scriptures to the two disciples travelling to 
Emmaus, so He would give us grace to under- 
stand them aright, and to receive them with 
meekness and pure affection, and to bring 
forth the fruits of the Spirit. Accordingly, 
we always began by using the collect for the 
second Sunday in Advent, or some other 
similar prayer. Then we took our Bibles and 
read one chapter straight through, each read- 


| ing a verse in turn, so as to learn the general 


scope and tenor of the whole passage. Then 
we fell back upon the beginning again, and 
went over it in detail, using the references in 
our Bibles and the notes in our commentaries 
to help us towards a right understanding of it. 
After we had spent an hour or an hour and a 
half in this way we knelt down and offered a 
prayer which had been prepared for the occa- 
sion, and which was intended to express our 
own particular wants—our wants as young 
men living in the great metropolis—our wants 
as medical students beset with peculiar dangers 
and temptations. This brought our little 
meeting to a close, and, as it was now about 
ten o’clock, our party soon began to break up. 
Some went home to their lodgings at once; 


some stayed to chat or to read over their 
favourite hymns, or to enjoy a little sacred 
music, for one or two of our number played 
the piano, and when we met at their rooms 
we used to sing a few hymns together before 
we parted. I dare say the singing was not 
very harmonious, but it was a rare pleasure, 
and did us a great deal of good. We were 
lonely, hardworked men, separated from family 
and kindred, and the hymns we sang carried 
our thoughts to distant homes and loved faces 
and familiar voices, and served to strengthen 
in our minds the claims of affection and of 
duty. 

In particular, I doubt not that H. D 
was often reminded of the Suffolk rectory 
where he had been brought up, and of the 
circle of brothers and sisters who were wont 
to gather round the piano on a Sunday even- 
ing, while his mother played and led the chant. 

All the members of our little society are 
scattered now. One has already ceased from 
his labours. Of the rest, two or three are 
abroad, and the remainder are dispersed in 
various parts of England. But I am sure that 
from time to time we all look back upon those 
hours spent in studying the Bible as not only 
very instructive, but also very enjoyable. They 
are full of happy memories, and I am per- 
suaded that they will yet bring forth fruit 
unto life eternal. 

Our party was not altogether composed of 
medical students. One was preparing for 
holy orders; another for the army; but we 
were all members of the same college, and we 
were all united by the common desire to walk 
in newness of life, and to work while the day 
lasts. With this view most of us undertook 
some religious work on Sundays, and our 
favourite employment was visiting the sick 
poor. This was an occupation which fell in 
well with the line of our studies; and the 
sights which might have been painful to others 
made no deep impressions upon us, we were 80 
used to them. 

When my acquaintance with H. D had 
ripened into friendship—when I saw what 
manner of man he was, how steadfast, how 
trustworthy—lI asked him to go with me on a 
Sunday afternoon to a neighbouring work- 
house, where I was in the habit of visiting the 
sick wards. This he gladly consented to do, 
and accordingly he went with me two or three 
times to see the plan that I followed, and then 
he undertook the charge of a couple of wards 
that the chaplain put under hiscare. Here our 
method was to repeat some of the collects from 
the Evening Service, then to read a passage 
of the Scripture, and to explain it as we best 
could. After having done this, we would go 
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their occupations, their families, and endea- 
vouring to draw some comfort or instruction for 
each from the passage which we had just read. 
As we went week after week we soon made 
acquaintance with the patients, many of whom 
stayed months and even years in the sick or 
infirm wards. In this way we spent an hour 
or so every Sunday afternoon at the work- 
house; and many a strange character did we 
meet, many a heart-rending story did we hear, 
and many an incident occurred to show us 
that our visits were valued by the inmates. 
But if we felt for the sick poor in the work- 
houses, and if it seemed appropriate for us to 
visit them, we felt even more for the sick in 
the hospital where we were carrying on our 
studies, for we met them every day; their 
cases were intimately known to us, and they 
were in some measure under our care. Was 
there nothing that we could do for them ? 
They were too ill to attend the hospital chapel, 
and the chaplain was too busy on Sunday to 
hold a separate service in each of the wards. 
An excellent arrangement had been made that 
the theological students of the college should 
read prayers in the wards, but the number of 
the students who were able to undertake 
this work was small, and several of the wards 
were left altogether unvisited upon Sundays. 
Could we do anything to supply the want? 
Might we follow in the path which had been 
designed for the theological students, and hold 
a short service here, such as we were in the 
habit of holding at the workhouse? We would 
speak to the chaplain about it, and hear what 
he said. Accordingly we did so, and he gladly 
gave us permission, and assigned us our wards. 
One of the theological students, the same who 
formed one of our little party for the critical 
study of the Bible, took us under his wing, 
showed us the plan he followed, and set us 
going in our new work. H. D had been 
asked to take charge of the Men's Medical 
Ward, a ward with which his name has ever 
since been associated. It was a large double 
ward, a ward composed of two long, narrow 
rooms placed side by side, and connected at 
each end by an open archway. In it there 





round the room and say a few kind words to 
each patient, asking them about their ailments, 


see that all were provided with prayer-books, 
that they knew what were the Psalms for the 
day, and that they were prepared to join in 
the service. Then taking our stand in a com- 
manding position, so that all could hear, we 
used to read part of the evening prayers with 
the Psalms and the second lesson. H. D 
was in the habit of standing in one of the open 
archways uniting the two long rooms which 
together formed the men’s medical ward; 
and here in his deliberate way, with his deep 
sonorous voice, he would read the service, the 
patients taking up the alternate verses of the 
Psalms, and adding their emphatic “ Amen” 
at the end of the prayers. 

When this little service was concluded, we 
would go round the room and say a few kind 
words to each of the patients, “How do you 
feel this evening, my man?” “Have you 
much pain to-night?” “Are you suffering 
much from this symptom or that?” for we 
knew the particulars of each case, and could 
direct our inquiries accordingly. Or we might 
perhaps go a step further than this, and quote 
some verse from the lesson we had just read 
—some word of exhortation or of comfort— 
which might serve to strengthen a weak 
faith, or to sooth a restless spirit. Some- 
times, when the nurse in the ward happened 
to have a good voice, or when there was any 
one present who could “raise the tune,” we 
would sing one or two hymns, and this was a 
thing which the patients always enjoyed ex- 
tremely, and in which they joined very heartily. 
When we had spent an hour or an hour and a 
half in this way at the hospital, it was time 
for us to think of turning our steps to the 
lodgings of our friend, where our little gather- 
ing was held for the study of the Scriptures ; 
and so our Sunday drew to a close. It was 
a busy, but a happy day. The forenoon we 
spent at church, the afternoon was given at 
the workhouse, and the evening we divided 
between the hospital and our Bible-meeting. 
The life of a medical student is a laborious 
one. He has a great many subjects to study 
in the short space of three or four years, but 
his Sundays are almost entirely at his own 
disposal. I say almost, because if he happens 
to hold any appointment at his hospital, he 








were some thirty or forty beds. ‘This was, as 
it were, the parish assigned to H. D : 
and here for two years he used to read prayers 
on the Sunday evenings. Our plan was to 
reach the hospital about half-past six, at 





may have to go and see some patient who is 
urgently ill, and to take notes of his case, even 
on that holy day. But, as a general rule, he 
is his own master, and most young men will 
find that they have time to do some work for 











which time the chapel service was held, and 
then we found the place quiet and the patients 
ready to receive us. Following the example 
which had been set us by the theological stu- 


God, if only they are disposed to undertake 
it. 
To those who are in the vigour of health, 


and whose minds are fresh and active, it is 





dents, we used first to go round the ward and 








a change of employment and not mere idle- 
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ness that gives rest a refreshment; and I am 
sure no one will do his week-day work the 
less well because he spends an hour or two on 
Sundays in trying to promote the moral and 
spiritual good of his fellow men. 

In this way time passed, the weeks being 
spent in our studies at the hospital, and our 
Sunday employments being carried on as 
regularly as we could, though they were not 
unfrequently interrupted by the nature of our 
professional engagements, by the vacations, 
and by incidental causes. 

H. D had now been at the college three 
years, and was well advanced in his medical 
education. I was at that time living in the 
hospital as house surgeon, and one Sunday 
afternoon, as I was going to the workhouse, 
I called for my friend as usual. He was not 
well—confined to his room; but would I go 
up and see him? Accordingly, I went up to 
the top of the house where his room was, and 
there I found him in bed. He appeared only 
slightly ill, with nothing very definite the 
matter, so that there was not much that I 
could do for him. After staying a short time, 
I went on my way; but during my brief visit 
I had ample opportunity of observing the 
economy and self-denial in which he lived. I 
had not been in his lodgings often before, and 
when my friend was in high health, the Spartan 
simplicity of his arrangements had not struck 
me as it now did. 

A few days later, when I was going about 
my duties as house surgeon, I was startled by 
being asked, “ Have you heard that D has 
got typhus, and is to be brought into the 
hospital this evening?” No, I had not heard 
it, and it gave me a pang to think that an 
ailment which seemed so slight and trivial two 
or three days before had now developed into 
one so serious. But if it really were so, it 
was far better that he should be brought into 
the hospital at once than that he should be 
left in his solitary lodging. In the hospital 
he would have the best and most vigilant 
attendance, the most skilful nursing, and, if 
not luxuries, at least everything that was 
necessary to the treatment of his case. 
Whereas in Jodgings he could hardly have 
these advantages without considerable incon- 
venience and expense. But where had he 
caught the fever? I asked. 

“Oh,” replied my informant, “so and so 
has been down in the country for a fortnight, 
and D has been looking after his cases, 
and I suppose he caught it from that man who 
died last week in the men’s medical ward.” 

So it appeared that D—— had been doing a 
kind office for a friend when he got the infec- 
tion. At that time there was an epidemic of 














fever in London, and there were several cases 
in the hospital; and H. D , in undertaking 
to supply the place of one of the “ clinical 
clerks,” who had gone away for a short 
holiday, had to watch some of these cases and 
record their progress from day to day. 

Accordingly, the same evening he was 
brought to the hospital, and placed in the 
men’s medical ward. As soon as he had had 
time to recover from the fatigue of being 
moved, I went up to see him; and there I 
found him lying in the end bed on the left 
hand side, in the far corner of the ward. He 
had been placed here because by putting a 
couple of screens on the near side of his bed 
it could be shut off from the rest of the ward, 
and the patient enabled to have alittle privacy. 
When I went up to him I put out my hand, 
and as he took it he said, “ Are you not afraid 
to shake hands with me?” And certainly he 
was very ill. There could be no doubt about 
it. A glance told me that he had got the 
fever in its most virulent form. I stayed 
with him a few minutes, and then before I left 
the ward I arranged with the nurse that if 
anything was required for his comfort I would 
see to it, at any rate until his father, who had 
been sent for, should arrive. 

The next morning I found myself so unwell 
that I was unable to leave my bed, and my 
friends thought—and to say truth I thought 
myself—that I had caught thefever. But it was 
not so; and under the kind careof my colleague, 
the house physician, I soon began to amend, 
so much so that on the third day 1 was well 
enough to come down to dinner. We were 
sitting after dinner, a party of some four or 
five of us, who were responsible for different 
departments of the hospital, we were sitting 
sipping coffee, smoking, chatting, when there 
came a rap at the door, and the nurse from 
the men’s medical ward presented herself with 
a very grave face, and holding a paper in her 
hand. We knew in a moment what had 
happened. H. D—-— had died—had just died ; 
and the nurse had come according to custom 
to report the fact and to have his paper—the 
paper which hung at the head of his bed, and 
which contained a brief record of his case— 
filled up with the words, “Died, June 10, 
1862.” 

Strange association of life and death! 
While we were at dinner in one part of the 
building, in another our friend was breathing 
his last. 

But it was not merely in the house surgeon’s 
room that there were heavy hearts that even- 
ing. The sad event of the day touched many 
others besides; and among the officials of the 
hospital, the servants and nurses, there were 
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not a few who mourned for the loss of the 
gentle, generous spirit, whose influence had 
always been used on the side of what was 
pure and lovely and of good report, and whose 
holy life had been a constant rebuke to evil 
doers, and an encouragement to all those who 
were trying to do well. 

For many hours before he passed away H. 
D had been insensible; indeed, during the 
whole time that he was in the hospital he was in 
rather a drowsy, torpid state. I have there- 
fore nothing to relate of his deathbed conver- 
sations or dying utterances. To a friend who 
spoke to him on the subject, he expressed very 
quietly the peace and satisfaction that he had 
in believing. His father, who had come to 
town as soon as he heard of the serious 
nature of his son’s illness, was unwearied in 
his attendance at the hospital, and in his mi- 
nistrations of love. But in truth, there was 
very little that he could do. 

Medically speaking, the patient’s every want 
was supplied, and he was surrounded by those 
who were accustomed to nurse the sick, and 
who had acquired a skill in dealing with such 
cases which no love could impart. And re- 
ligiously speaking, he was in too lethargic a 
condition for any prolouged devotion. A few 


verses of the Bible, or a short prayer, were all 


that he could listen to at a time, and then the 
drowsiness overcame him, and he relapsed into 
heavy sleep. 

H.D——’s case is far from beingasolitary one. 
Tt is no uncommon thing for medical students 
to fall victims to the diseases which they have 
to observe in the course of their professional 
studies. Medical men, and nurses sometimes, 
die in the same way, but medical students seem 
particularly exposed to danger. 

Perhaps this arises in some measure from 
their age; perhaps from a predisposition in- 
udced by hard work in the unhealthy air of an 
hospital, or by late hours of study, or by in- 
sufficient comforts, or by irregular habits of 
life. But whatever the cause may be, the fact 
remains; and every one who is familiar with 
the subject can recal instances of young men 
cut off by an untimely death, encountered in 
the discharge of their duties in the wards. 
But why ‘should we regret them? [If it is 
a noble thing to lay down a young life in 
defence of one’s country, is it less noble to 
perish in trying to relieve the bodily sufferings 
of one’s fellow-creatures? 


‘* The proper place for man to die 
Is where he dies for man.” 


And if, as in the case of H. D , early death 
assuredly means an early entrance into the 
safe and sinless state, there is small cause for 
regret. 

On the third evening after his death, they 
bore his body away from the hospital, for it 
was to be conveyed into the country, and on 
the following day it was to be laid in a village 
churchyard; and there, within sight of the 
rectory where he had been brought up, and 
under the shadow of the church where he 
loved to worship, he now sleeps the sleep of 
the saints. Fare thee well, true friend and 
tender heart—the modest, the diligent, the 
self-sacrificing, even unto death! We bid 
thee adieu—we commit thee to God, in sure 
and certain hope. 

It was natural that the college should wish 
to perpetuate the memory of a student who 
had been so exemplary, and who had met 
his death in the discharge of his duties. Ac- 
cordingly, it was proposed that a subscription 
should be set on foot for the purpose of erect- 
ingamemori tablet in the chapel. Butsuch 
was the rapidity with which money was given, 
that the amount collected far exceeded what 
would be required for a simple tablet. The 
students gave small sums, and the professors 
gave large ones, and the subscription soon 
amounted to £220—a very considerable sum 
to be collected in such a way and on such an 
occasion. 

But what was to be done with it ? that was 
the question. It was clearly much too large 
to expend upon a memorial tablet. In what 
way then could it be employed to the best ad- 
vantage in carrying out the object for which 
it was subscribed ? Various suggestions were 
made, and various plans were discussed, but 
at length it was decided that £200 should be 
invested for the benefit of the hospital, to 
defray in perpetuity the expense of an ad- 
ditional bed, and that the balance should be 
expended upon two memorial tablets, one to 
be placed in the college chapel, and the other 
over the bed which had been endowed in me- 
mory of H. D . And there it stands to this 
hour. You may see it any time you visit the 
hospital—a simple brass plate with a brief in- 
scription. It is appropriately placed in the 
men’s medical ward—the ward where he used 
to read prayers on Sunday evenings, when he 
caught the infection of his fatal illness, and 





where he breathed his last; and by it “he 
being dead, yet speaketh.” 
W. F.C. 
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ON THE RIGHT 


Iv was a saying of Talleyrand that language 
was given to man to conceal his thoughts ; and 
probably in the world of diplomatists among 
whom he lived this assertion was not far from 
the truth. Most men, however, would say that 
its use was rather to express them. Still, if 
we consider the matter attentively, we shall 
find that in civilized society at any rate, this 
would be a very unsafe rule. Just imagine the 
confusion a man would cause in the world who 
invariably said in plain words what he meant, 
and expressed his opinion of men and things 
without wrapping it up in that robe of con- 
ventionality which we all use more or less. 

In a rude state of society, or in the lower 


classes among ourselves, there is some ap- 


proach to this. Tom says something which 


|| Jack disbelieves. 


“ That’s a lie,” replies his comrade. 
To which his friend probably answers with 


| more emphasis than grammar, “ You’re an- 


other.” 
Now, if Tom and Jack had been gentlemen, 


| though the substance of their conversation 


might have been the same, yet we all know 
that the form would have been quite different. 
Thus when a remarkably plain man was boast- 
ing in company of the great beauty of his late 


| mother, while the rest looked incredulous, 
| Talleyrand, carrying out his own maxim, 


quietly remarked, “C’etait donc monsieur 


| votre pére qui n’etait pas trés-beau.” Here 
| the meaning was probably not far different 
| from poor Jack’s remark above; but observe 
|. how cleverly it is wrapped up. 


“TI don’t say you are telling a falsehood. 
Oh dear, no! On the contrary, I even take 
for granted the truth of your assertion. Of 
course your mother must have been beautifel ; 
but it was your father, then, who was not very 


| good looking?’’ Could even Jack’s phrase 
| express more? 


The Greeks had a neat way of suggesting 
the same thing. Among them, if you told a 
man some strange and exaggerated story, he 


| would hear you calmly to the end, and then 
| add, as if finishing the narrative, cgr’ Zywy’ 
| é&nypduny, or, as Bunyan would say, “And I 


awoke, and behold it was a dream.” So the 
old Germans said, “Und mit dem erwacht 
ich.” 

There is a great analogy between language 
and the pebbles on the sea-shore; and that 
both as regards words and sense. You see a 
heap of round, oblong, oval stones, of all de. 














USE OF WORDS. 


scriptions, from chalk to agate, various in 
shape and material, but with one common 
characteristic. They are all more or less 
rounded. That egg-shaped flint, when first 
broken, perhaps hundreds of years ago, was 
rough and full of sharp edges and points, like 
the broken flints in the roadway. But day 
after day the ceaseless ebb and flow of the tide 
worked upon it, rounding an edge here, and 
chipping off a point there, till by degrees it re- 
tired into itself, like an army drawing back its 
outposts; and now its particles stand as it 
were shoulder to shoulder, and present one 
smooth, unbroken line to the enemy. And so 
more or less with every pebble on the beach. 
Truly the poet might have said of the external 
as well as the internal world,— 


“Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they 
grind exceeding small, 








Though with patience He stands waiting, with 
exactness grinds He all,”’ 


So both with the form and substance of a 
language. In its earlier stages there are 
many words rough, cumbrous, and harsh; but 
as the ear becomes more refined, these are as 
it were rounded off; a consonant is dropped 
here, a syllable there, or a long word boldly 
cut down to half its former stature. At the 
present time, for instance, the words ending in 
our, such as labour, errour, &c., are quite as 
often spelt without the uw as with it; the 
musick, physick, &c.. of our grandfathers have 
lost their final k; and if you look into Niebuhr’s 
“ History of Rome,” as translated by Hare and 
Thirlwall, you will find that many participles 
ending in ed are cut down, in accordance with 
the pronunciation, to the simple t. Thus we 
find astonisht, reacht, wisht, and many more. 

Who talks now of a golden watch or a 
brazen door-handle? No, we remorselessly 
cut off the last syllable, and make the substan- 
tives brass, gold, do double duty. So with 
such abbreviations as won’t, don’t, or proper 
names, as Bob, Bess, Kate, and many others. 
Still it must be confessed that though they 
have become smoother by the process, yet 
both words and stones are apt to lose their in- 
dividuality thereby. Thus we have seen that 
gold may be either a substantive or an adjec- 
tive, and according to the modern fashion of 
spelling, first set by the Times, a check may 
be either a restraint or a banker’s order. 

In spoken language, as contrasted with 





written, many words must necessarily sound 
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ambiguous. In most cases, however, the con- 
text removes the doubt; or if not, the voice 
and expression of the speaker. Not always, 
though. Thus some years ago, when ladies 
occupied themselves with a kind of work 
which they called knotting, on a gentleman 
asking a lady whether she practised it, she re- 
plied with a smile, “ I do (k)not, sir.” 

A similar process goes on as regards the 
meaning of a language, only there is this dif- 
ference to be observed,—to get rid of harsh- 
ness and abruptness in words we drop letters, 
and so make them smaller. To do the same 
thing in sentiments we add words, and make 
the phrase longer. The rough stone hits too 
hard, so to speak; and as the town boys, 
much to our disgust, used to do in a school 
fight at Christmas, we wrap it up in a large 
snowball of polite phrases, and then throw it 
as hard as we can. “That's a lie,” is the 
rough stone; “Pardon, my dear sir, but I 
think that is not quite correct,” is the snow- 
ball. 

Children naturally, till otherwise taught, 
deal in rough stones. Thus a young child at 


dinner would say, “Give me some pie, rice 
pudding is nasty!” till checked by its mother 
with “ Hush, my dear, you must say, ‘ Please 


may I have some pie?’ and we never call any- 
thing nasty.” Sharp children, however, soon 
catch up the conventional phrases of their 
little circle, and even invent new ones for 
themselves. What can be neater than the re- 
mark of the little boy who was sitting discon- 
solately by the fire one evening, in company 
with a cross old grandmother? Taking her 
cat on his knee, he smoothed her down and 
said in a contemplative voice, as if thinking 
aloud, “I wish one of us three were dead. It’s 
not you, pussy |” 

In fact, not only every community, but even 
every grade in society has its own phrases, 
which are merely used as padding, to improve 
the shape, and signify nothing; being as the 
Romans would have said, “ Vox, et preeterea 
nihil.” A good instance of this in the old 
time is the purchase of the cave of Macpelah 
by Abraham. Says Dr. Thompson, in “The 
Land and the Book,” “The polite son of Zohar 
replies, Nay, my lord, hear me: the field give 
I thee, and the cave that is therein I give thee. 
In the presence of the sons of my people give 
I it thee: bury thy dead. Ofcourse! and just 
so, I have had a hundred houses and fields 
and horses given to me, and a score of protes- 
tations and oaths taken to seal the truth of the 
donation; all which meant nothing whatever. 
And in spite of all his fine speeches, Zohar got 
@ very good price for his land.” 

So in “Guy Mannering” when Mr. Bertram 





was made a Justice of the Peace, he bade 
Dominie Sampson read the commission alond ; 
and at the first words “The king has been 
pleased to appoint’”’—‘“ Pleased!” he ex- 
claimed in a transport of gratitude—* Honest 
gentleman! I’m sure he cannot be better 
pleased than I am.” However, the words of 
great men are not always vox et praterea 
nihil. I remember reading of a Russian 
lieutenant, who, from want of interest and 
money, had been several times passed over for 
promotion. One day, however, his good for- 
tune threw him in the way of the Emperor 
Nicholas, who, as he often did, was wandering 
about the camp incognito. ‘The officer was in 
undress uniform, and the Emperor having 
joined him, began, more suo, to ask various 
questions about the fortifications, troops, 
guns, &c., all of which were promptly an- 
swered by his companion. At length, as they 
were separating, the officer said, “ May I, in 
turn, venture to ask your majesty a single 
question P ” 

“Certainly. Ask on.” 

“ What is my rank in the service?” 

The Emperor was fairly puzzled. The uni- 
form told nothing; so after a moment’s thought, 
he said at a venture, “‘ Major.” 

“A thousand thanks to your majesty for my 
promotion,” replied the other; “I was only 
a lieutenant this morning!” 

Of course the rank was confirmed. 

But the question of conventional phrases 
has its serious as well as its sportive side. 
How far are we justified in using certain 
expressions, which are constantly employed in 
our daily intercourse with those around us? 
As for instance, “ My dear,” says Mrs. Jones 
to her husband on his return home in the 
evening, “here’s a note from that stupid Mrs. 
Dulley, asking us to dinner next Wednesday. 
What a penance her dinners always are! 
What must I say?” 

“ How lucky,’ replies her husband, “I met 
your cousin to-day, and asked him to look in 
next Wednesday evening, so you can write 
and decline.” Accordingly Mrs. Jones writes 
a note to the effect that Mr. and Mrs. J. much 
regret that, owing to a prior engagement, they 
are prevented from accepting Mrs. D’s. kind 
invitation. Now, how far is that justifiable, 
even if you omit the “much,” which some 
scrupulous people might do? 

Again, a London lady says to her footman, 
“If Mrs. Grey calls this afternoon, I will see 
her, but I am not at home to any one else.” 

Or again, if you had lived in the reign of 
Henry VIIL., or Charles II., would it have been 
right to style him “our most religious and gra- 
cious sovereign” P 
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Or in reading our beautiful Burial Service 
'| over the body of a man who lived and died in 
open sin, how as to the words, “as our hope is 
that this our brother doth” ? 

Now in the first two and similar cases, it is 
| not very difficult to draw the line. Some may 


' | say, use only language which you really mean 


| and feel. But however good in theory, this 
rule won’t work in practice. Queen Elizabeth 
might begin a letter with “ Proud Prelate,” 
| and subscribe herself “ Yours as you behave 
yourself,” but ordinary people will still begin 
|| their letters “ Dear Sir,” even to their personal 

| enemies, and sign themselves “ Your obedient 
| servant,” without any thought of obeying. The 
| true distinction seems to be this: Wherever 
'| the expression is really a conventional one, and 
understood as such by all parties concerned, 
we may safely use it, and disregard its surface 
| meaning. But if there is a risk of its being 
| misunderstood, and much more if there is any 
| such intention on our part, then it is simply a 


Service, Whately remarks that “ There are very 
different degrees of hope, the lowest of which 
is but one remove from despair; and a few 
die in a state so utterly desperate but that we 
may have some, though very faint, hopes of 
their salvation.” Still he seems of opinion that 
this gloss, though “the best that our present 
circumstances will admit of,” is not satisfac- 
tory, and that there should either be a discre- 
tionary use of these expressions or “ discipline 
be so vigorously exercised that there may be 
no offence in the use of them.” 

Our Church Service, however, needs, and 
would well repay, a good deal more attention 
than is often bestowed upon it; and that as 
regards the simple meaning of the words 
spoken. Put the question, “Do you under- 
stand the Morning Service P” and most people 
would answer, “If you mean the language 
only, of course I do; it’s quite simple.” But 





how many of my readers who respond, “ Be- 
cause there is none other that fighteth for us, 


falsehood in disguise. Thus “not at home’’|but only thou, O God,” know or think what 
from a fashionable lady to a London visitor of| they mean? Obviously it cannot be “Give 
her own rank, and sent by a London footman, | peace, because we have God to help us in war,” 


| simply conveys to all three the idea that the 
| lady is not disposed to see company. But the 
very same message to a country cousin, or 


| for the contrary would be truer. 


Give war, 
if God is for us, as we are sure to conquer; 


| give peace, if He is against us, for then if we 


sent through a country servant, would mean | fight we shall lose. Or again, to whom do you 


| that the lady was out of the house at that mo- 
ment, and might convey a downright falsehood. 
Then as to Mrs. Jones’s note, one would be in- 
clined to say, though it is a nice point, that the 
“regret” alone is strictly conventional, as 
“ Dear Madam ”’ would be, and implies nothing, 
but that “much regret” oversteps the line, 
and would in the case supposed be false. After 
all, the writer’s own feeling would be the best 
| guide. 

In the two other cases, however, it is not so 
easy to decide. Those who maintain that such 
expressions may be rightly used would say 
that the services of the English Church were 
| written for Christians only. The minister, 
| therefore, not having the power to look into 
the heart, supposes that his congregation are 
what they profess to be; and if they are not 
so, but are impenitent and ungodly, having no 
desire to amend, the service is not for them. 
In fact, in the first ages of the Church, such 
persons would have been turned out of its 
communion. A king, then, as the shepherd of 
his people, ought to be both religious and gra- 
cious, and unless I have very strong evidence 
to the contrary, I may hope that he is so. But 
if a king were openly living in such a manner 
that in St. Paul’s time he would have been cut 
off from the visible Church, I should say, pray 
for him by all means, but don’t call him reli- 
gious and gracious. Again, as to the Burial 





pray when, with St. Chrysostom, you repeat 
“ Almighty God, who hast given us grace at 
this time,” &c.? Look at the prayer and see. 

To accept words in place of thoughts is the 
prevalent fault of both writers and readers of 
our age. Compare one of the old writers— 
say, a speech of Demosthenes, if you are a 
classic—with a speech by one of our leading 
men in the present day. You will find that 
the former gives you the impression that the 
speaker had fairly grappled with and thought 
out his subject; and, rightly or wrongly, 
believes certain measures to be good, and cer- 
tain others unmistakably bad. The man has 
opinions of his own. He says what he means 
in plain words; calls a spade a spade; tells 
the Athenians that they fancy themselves 
wise and Philip a fool, but that the fact is 
just the reverse; and so far from winding up 
with a grand peroration with two or three 
pieces of flattery adroitly inserted, says 
quietly, “Such, then, is my opinion; and I 
think that if it were adopted it would set 
things to rights. But if any one has any- 


thing better to propose, by all means let him 
advise us,—and heaven prosper whatever 
you do.” 

The modern orator, on the contrary, is 
great in authorities. He approaches his sub- 
ject by degrees; tells you what Palmerston, 
Sir Robert Peel, or Pitt, thought about it; 
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says that there are two or three courses open, 
perhaps equally advisable, but that, on the 
whole, he thinks so-and-so to be the best 
policy. And then, after a certain number of 
well-balanced sentences, a compliment to one 
speaker and a sneer at another, he winds up 
with an eloquent peroration, and resumes his 
seat. The one makes thought and the clear 
expression of it his first object; the other, 
while wishing to convey an opinion, is most 
anxious about the form in which it is ex- 
pressed. Now if a man has fairly mastered 
| and thought out his subject, he will be at no 
loss for appropriate words. They will come 
of themselves; and be apt and forcible, if not 
eloquent. But where he has not done so, the 
more command of language he possesses, the 
more likely he is to be vague and diffuse. If 
your telescope is a bad one, the higher the 
power you employ the more confused will be 
the image of the star. 

Again, with commentators, either in divinity 
or classics, the case is much the same. I 
was lately looking at a passage in the Greek 
Testament of one of our most esteemed 
modern editors. Well, I found at least five 
different opinions about it, backed up in one 
case by six authorities, and in most of the 
others by four or five; the editor’s own opinion 
being a kind of compromise between two of 
them. Now there can only be a right and a 
wrong in the matter; and what is wanted is, 
that a man should fairly grapple with the 
passage, master it, and in five words tell me 
what he feels confident is the right rendering. 
I, if I am qualified to judge for myself, may 
not always agree with such a man, but I 
respect him as a thinker and not a talker. 

Most really great men have been of this 
stamp. Compare the late Duke of Welling- 
ton or Lord Derby as speakers with Sir 
Robert Peel and his followers. Who does not 
prefer the downright, uncompromising ear- 
nestness of the one, to the subtle, clever, but 
unsatisfactory arguments of the other? Have 
not the “three courses” become a proverb 
amongst us? Luther had made up his mind 
before he appeared at Worms. He had 
thought out the matter, and was not a man to 
take refuge in three courses all equally good. 
“ Here I stand: I can do no other: God help 
me!” A dreadfully unconventional speech, 
considering the audience; but marvellously 
to the purpose, nevertheless. But vague lan- 
guage is the result of vague thought. Just 
as a Napoleon would at a glance detect the 
key of a position, so a real thinker goes at 
once to the root of the matter, and expresses 
his thoughts without waste of words. 

And the value to, society of such a man is 





very great. Not only does he strip off the 
disguise in which we are all prone to wrap up 
actions and plans which are questionable, if 
not actually wrong, and so force us to decide 
knowingly, and not sign, so to speak, a deed 
we have never read; but he is a kind of 
living antidote to that prevailing looseness of 
thought by which a man drifts unconsciously 
into rationalism on the one hand, or Jesuitry 
on the other. If some of those who began by 
questioning the authenticity of this or that 
seemingly unimportant text, or the genuine- 
ness of one or two miracles, had found a 
friend to say plainly, “ You make your reason 
the sole judge of God’s truth, you say. Then | 
why not call yourself what you are, a ration- 
alist?” they might, perhaps, have stopped at 
the beginning of their wanderings. 

And, again, such a man is a man of weight. | 
You may dislike him,—very probably you will; | 
just as to the Galatians (“ foolish,” remember) 
Paul became their enemy because he told them 
the truth ; but you will not feel comfortable 
in going contrary to his advice, neverthe- 
less; and will most likely end by taking it,— 
grumbling all the time, I dare say. You have 
an important letter to write,—say, two or 
three pages long,—and not too much time to | 
do it in. In due course the letter is finished, 
and you read it over. Your impression of it 
is in the main satisfactory, but there are two 
or three little things which do not quite 
please you. Here is a word or phrase used 
three times in two pages; there a sentence | 
does not run quite easily; and there is an 
erasure on the last sheet. So, with a careless 
air, you hand it across to your wife on the 
other side of the table, saying, “Just run | 
over this before it goes, and see what you 
think of it.’’? She reads it twice, and returns 
it. “ Well?” you say, interrogatively. “ Yes,” | 
she replies, “it’s very nice, very ;—only— ” 
“Only what?” “Why, there are two or three | 
little things, though I dare say they are of no 
importance,” and so, after a profusion of snow 
wrapped round it, comes out the fact that she 
has noticed just the very faults which struck 
you! What a provoking creature you think 
her at the moment for detecting them! You 
defend them perhaps,—say that the best 
writers often repeat words,—that the person 
who receives it will only read it once, and not 
half a dozen times,—and so on; your wife | 
meanwhile going on with her work and saying 
little or nothing. But, though to the end you 
protest you think it quite needless, you sit 
down and write it again ! 

Lastly, such a man is reliable. 





You go to 
him feeling that he will tell you what he | 
thinks, honestly, and not caring whether you | 
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like it or no. I once knew such a man—a| the matter at once, never wastes a word in idle 
doctor. And any one who knows the polite| compliment, or gives even two opinions on a 
circumlocutions, and evasions, and guarded | doubtful question. He sees the critical point of 
opinions of doctors in general, and the pro-| the conflict quicker than Napoleon himself, and 
voking way in which they fence with an| there, if you look for them, you will always 
anxious inquirer, will appreciate such a physi-| find reinforcements at hand. As a doctor, you 
cian at his true value. ‘This man, if you| never take his advice without being the better 
asked, “Is there danger?” would give you a| for so doing, or neglect it without suffering for 
downright Yes or No. If you said, “ What is| your folly. No disease of body or mind is 
the matter?” he would tell you exactly as far | unknown to him, or beyond his power to heal. 
as he knew; and if he was mistaken (which he} Night or day he is ever ready at hand, un- 
rarely was), he would confess it. wearied in sympathy and kindness, and to 
Well, we may all have one such friend at| crown all, he never makes mistakes. Need 
any rate, one who combines in himself all these|I say that He is the Good Physician, the 
good qualities and more. Downright and un-| Healer of souls ? 
compromising as Luther, he goes to the root of C. W. G 
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Or, FIVE MONTHS IN A SWISS CHATEAU. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE PROTOPLAST.” 


CONCLUSION. 


December 18th.—On coming home from his |to join her husband in India. I wish we 
walk to-day, my husband told us he had just | could hear something of poor Miss M. She 
been witnessing the most beautiful sight ima-|has never written to us, and I fear her sad 
ginable. complaint has been making deeper inroads 

The waters of the lake had risen so high as|/upon her. Our own home news is most 
to wash over the row of trees which are| satisfactory; the children quite well, and en- 
planted close to the edge, and a sharp frost | \joying themselves. I fear when Christmas 
following upon the storm had caused them to|comes they will miss their home, although 
be covered with the most beautiful icicles.| their kind friends have invited them to spend 
He begged me at once to come down and see | their holidays at L. How much I wish Mr. 
them. I was as much charmed with the | S. had provided a library of English books for 
sight as he was. From every branch was sus- ‘the use of the chdteau. I remember at some 
pended these long, transparent, and most lovely | of the large hotels in Switzerland this was 
icicles, so that the trees looked one mass of|done, and a great boon thus offered to the 
exquisite frosted lace. They were melting | | English staying there, with a very moderate 
fast away, and Mr. B. said they were not | outlay of expense. Travellers might easily 
nearly so fine as when he was down before, | be induced to add to the stock occasionally by 
but still I was delighted with an appearance |leaving books that they had read and done 
so perfectly novel to me. with. It is so common for people to purchase 

I am sure the beauties of a Swiss winter | en route cheap editions of our best works of 
far exceed any that one sees during the tourist’s | fiction, and having read them through, cast 
favourite summer. It is intensely cold to-day,|them aside as of no further value. From 
but so bright and cheerful. Cloudy and damp | these alone a library would in time accumulate, 
days are never seen at P. and in Mr. S.’s case I should say the purchase 

Mrs. O. has got letters from Nice, giving |of a small collection of second-hand copies of 
her an account of the sudden departure of|the works of our best authors, such as our 
the Countess to Italy. It seems that with | standard poets and historians, would be money 
her strange temper she had taken offence at|well spent. It is almost impossible to carry 
something in the Pension there, and had gone | heavy volumes about on a long journey, and 
off in a passion without taking leave of any-|one really misses something to read in the 
body. * llong winter evenings. Newspapers, indeed, 

Mrs. W. had a little before actually started |come regularly, and are our only resource after 
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a daily study of the one unfailing book, the 
word of the living God. Latterly I have 
been reading this chiefly in French. The 
language, poor as it is in expression, helps a 
good deal to familiarise one with the sermons 
of the French pasteur, and I have been pleased 
with some phrases in the translation of the 
Psalms. Hitherto, we have been able to walk 
over of a Sunday afternoon to the little chapel 
in the hills, but I cannot help expecting that this 
magnificent dry weather must break up soon. 

Friday.—Marie has again been most im- 
pertinent to Mrs. O., and she has written to 
Mr. 8. in great distress to give her authority 
to discharge the servants if they behave im- 
properly. Certainly there is justice in what 
she says: She can have no control over 
persons who can defy her at will, and she has 
no means of enforcing her commands, or power 
of giving them notice to quit the service. 
Marie on her side is full of complaints against 
the gouvernante, and now that Mrs. O. wishes 
her to leave declares that she was engaged by 
Mr. S. and will not stir till she has his dis- 
charge. So the matter stands over till both 
can hear from Nice. 

Saturday.—We had a strange scene this 
morning. Mrs. O. came into the salon in a 
state of extreme excitement, asserting that her 
purse had been stolen from her room. We 
suggested that she might have dropped it, or 
left it in some shop. No, she was certain she 
had placed it on her table the preceding 
night, and those wicked, dishonest servants 
had robbed her of it. 

I offered to commence with her a thorough 
search of her rooms, and assisted by my maid 
R., we made a complete inspection of every 
corner in which the missing article might 
have got laid aside. But all in vain, and Mrs. 
O.’s anger against the supposed delinquents 
rose toa great height. They on their part 
indignantly denied having seen or touched 
the purse. They threatened at once to quit 
the chdteau, and leave their mistress to shift 
for herself. It seems that the purse cortained a 
considerable sum, and I did not wonder at Mrs. 
O.’s vexation; but I blamed her accusing the ser- 
vants without positive proof of their dishonesty. 

I should not be surprised if Mrs. O. had 
herself dropped her purse, or possibly she may 
have had her pocket picked, while out of doors. 

Twesday.—The mystery is solved. Mrs. O. 
came into the salon this afternoon with the 
joyful news that she had found her purse. 
“T had left it on the counter of one of the trades- 
people, and when I went to order some more 
things to-day, the woman gave it me, with all 
the money in it, just as I had laid it down. 
I was delighted.” 


I could not help smilingly asking,— 

“ But how about the dishonest servants, who 
took it from your dressing-table ? ” 

“Ah! I confess I was mistaken, but really 
I had no doubt in my mind.” 

“TI think, after finding that they were in- 
nocent of the death of the dog, and of the 
theft of your purse, you must acknowledge 
your suspicions are often unfounded.” 

She took my remarks in very good part, 
for when her temper was not roused she was 
very good-natured and kindly disposed, and I 
hope we shall hear no more of conspiracies 
against her. She has received full permission 
from Mr. 8. to dismiss the servants, and the 
sooner a change is made perhaps it will be 
better for all parties. 

Christmas-day.—A turkey, and a few extra 
sweets! These our gouvernante seems to 
think enough reminder of this festive season. 
Oh! how one misses all the returning bless- 
ings of this day in England. Here, all the 
associations of the time are wanting. We 
have had no holly decorations, no Christmas 
carols, no glad songs of praise, no gathering 
in God’s house for worship in celebration of a 
Saviour’s birth, no evening gathering of child- 
ren and friends around the blazing fire. We 
feel to-day more than ever that we are exiles 
from home. 

Yet the event we call to remembrance 
should fill our hearts with joy and thankful- 
ness, for is not this day still the anniversary 
of the scene in Bethlehem’s manger, and is 
not a now living Christ exalted to be a Prince 
and Saviour to His people wherever their lot 
may be cast onearth? Away then with gloom, 
and let us repeat the words of the old hymnal 
with deeper feeling than ever,— 


‘* Hark, the herald angels sing, 
Glory to our new-born King! 
Glory in the highest heaven, 
Peace on earth, and man forgiven!” 


Tuesday.—The plot of our quiet chdteauw 
seems to thicken. Last night a most extra- 
ordinary scene occurred, and yet withal so 
ludicrous that I cannot help laughing at the 
recollection of it. We were sitting quietly 
reading over our wood fire, about eight o’clock 
in the evening, not having seen anything of 
our gowvernante since dinner, when suddenly 
we heard terrible shrieks proceeding from 
the lower regions, and then my own name 
called to help. I ran down to the large 
kitchen, and found Mrs. O. in hand to hand 
conflict with Jacques, the boy who cleans the 
knives, forks, and boots of the establishment, 
while Marie stood laughing and encouraging 
him. Upon my stepping forward, and in few 
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words rebuking the lad, telling him what a 
cowardly thing it was to touch a lady, and 
especially that lady his mistress, he broke 
from her, protesting that she had been the one 
to attack him first. Mrs. O. began explaining 
that she had had to push him out of the 
kitchen for his misbehaviour, and that he had 
then struck her. The noise of the contending 
parties was something fearful, and when at 
last matters seemed improving, and quietness 
and order about to be restored, a new idea 
seemed to strike Mrs. O., and seizing a lamp 
in her hand, she rushed out with it into the 
darkness, without bonnet or shawl, her grey 
hair blown about by the night wind, and, 
exclaiming that she would seek the protection 
of the proprietor of the chdteau, set off running | 
towards his house. Marie took her oppor- 
tunity, and complained bitterly of the gouver- 
nante’s suspicion and prejudice against her, 
with some more serious charges. I have no 





were summoned to the table by the dinner- 
bell, and found nothing spread upon it. In a 
minute, our poor gowvernante entered, with a 
dish of roast meat, and putting it down, sank 
into a chair, exclaiming,— 

“There! that is the last dish I intend pre- 
paring and bringing in myself. I am quite 
tired of acting as cook and parlour-maid, and 
if servants cannot be procured for these offices, 
I shall write to Mr. S. that the chdteaw must 
be closed.” 

It does indeed seem as if we were to be 
driven to seek other winter quarters, for much 
as I dislike moving, it is impossible to go on 
much longer with the uncomfortable state of 
things we have had lately. 

Thursday.—A new feature has appeared in 
our domestic arrangements, in the shape of a 
tall, awkward, ungainly waiter. Hehas been for 
two or three days in attendance, and contrives 
to place our dishes on the table; but his 
waiting is perfetly unique in style, and I think 








but I confess my sympathies in this contest | would rather astonish our English friends who 
are more with Mrs. O. than the servants.| are accustomed to the respectful and almost 
The poor lady returned in a few minutes | obsequious behaviour of the footmen at home. 
without having seen M. le Proprieteur, and, | To-day, to my infinite amusement, instead of 
coming up-stairs with us, the storm subsided | standing quietly between the courses of meat 
into quietness. | and sweets, he pulled a large easy chair just 

Thursday.—Mrs. O. came in this afternoon, | in front of the fire, and putting up his feet on 
and coolly made a proposal that in future we | the fender, settled himself, to indulge in a 
should. dine early, at the present lunch time, | brief season of repose till his services were 
and have some cold meat with tea at six| required again. All this without the slightest 
o'clock. It would save so much trouble to| intention of giving offence. These things 
the servants, and she thought be altogether a| give an idea of the Swiss character. Any- 
better arrangement. This proposal of giving | thing like respect to superiors seems totally 
us one meal less in the day, however, did not | wanting in the generality of persons in that 
at all suit us. This is a climate in which we) class of life. I wish I had seen more of the 
require a good deal of nourishment, and as | upper class of Swiss, but the only family we 
our host had made arrangements fcr certain | could have visited here, that of the Count de 











meals in the chdteau, we did not approve of | 
any change of this kind. So we at once) 
negatived her suggestion, and agreed that | 
things should remain as they were, assuring | 
Mrs. O. that we were quite certain Mr. 8. | 
would not sanction any alteration which would 
affect our domestic comfort. Mrs. O. was a 
good deal annoyed, but her vexation gradually 
passed off. 

Marie has at last taken her departure ; and, 
as she said, Mrs. O. seems to find it extremely 
difficult to provide a substitute. The woman 
she has got seems the coarsest specimen of 
Swiss humanity, and perhaps it is this which 
made the gowvernante wish to lessen the 
number of meals a day. 

Mrs. O. seldom takes an afternoon meal) 
with us now. Yesterday she sent a message 
just as we were sitting down to our dinner to 
say that she was too fatigued to join us, and 
would take it in her own room. To-day we 








——, are now away from the place. 
Thursday.—My husband went to-day to Mon- 
treaux for a little visit to some Scotch friends 
who are staying there. M. and I are now left 
alone. Baby is our chief amusement. His 
winning ways cause many an hour to pass 
pleasantly, which would otherwise be rather 
dull. We have no books but the best one, 
and the weather has been unfavourable for 
long walks. Mrs. O. is fond of children, 
and takes a great deal of notice of E. 
Saturday evening—My husband has re- | 
turned, greatly delighted with his visit, and 
charmed with the aspect of affairs at Montreaux. 
There is a nice circle of English there, the Pen- 
sions seem very comfortable, the climate is much 
warmer than that of P.,and our Scotch friends 
are most anxious to persuade us to move there 
at once. Such is my dislike of change and 
the trouble of travelling, I would rather stay 


here the few remaining weeks of our sojourn 
28 
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abroad, but my husband strongly inclines to; French Protestant service, Miss M. having 
the change. spoken very highly of the pasteur, 1 have no 

Friday.—We have decided on going to M.,;doubt he is as truly devoted a man as she 
and have just communicated our intention to/| thinks, and yet I do not know how it is, I never 
Mrs. O. She seems much concerned at our|can perfectly enjoy a French service. The 
leaving the chdteau, which will, I suppose, be | singing is so drawling, and I miss the congre- 
closed now as soon as Mr. S. can make his| gational response to the prayers offered up. 
arrangements for the future. I trust Mrs. O./In the afternoon I went up the hill to the 
will soon meet with a suitable engagement|Englishchurch. Idid not feel at all refreshed 
for herself, for, with all her eccentricities, I} by the sermon; all seemed dull and lifeless ; 
think she has really tried to act rightly. there was a large congregation, and many of 

Montreux, Monday night.—This morning, as | them English. 





I was particularly struck by | 





the sun was shining brightly and beautifully | the extravagant dress worn by many of the |} 


on the lake, we left the old chdteaw. It was/| ladies in the congregation. It has been bad 
not without regret that I turned from the spot | enough of late years in our own country in 
where four happy months had passed away. | | fashionable churches and chapels, but I think 
We parted with Mrs. O. very cordially. LI never saw it carried out to such an extent 
believe she was very sorry to part with as; |asit was to-day. Iam sure we have need of the 
she took E. in her arms, and kissed him again | apostolic injunctions about “ modest apparel,” 
and again. Dear little fellow, he has grown a | and about our “moderation being known unto 
fine healthy boy, and looked so brightly bean- | all men 
tifal in his crimson hat and feather. My | Monday.—Nothing can be more beautiful 
heart was full of thankfulness that my precious | than the view from our windows looking to- 
child was spared to me, remembering how | wards the head of Leman. ‘The old castle of 
nearly I had lost him on our coming abroad. | Chillon is a prominent object in the landscape, 
Mrs. O. is really fond of children, and seemed | jutting out into the lake about a mile from us. 
quite grieved at parting with her little favourite. | Artists have made it perfectly familiar to 
Shall we ever see again the pointed roofs of | those who have not been abroad. Few places 
the dear old chdteau ? God be praised for all the have been more often sketched, and it certainly 
mercies experienced during our sojourn there. | is just a subject for the pencil. I walked with 
We have indeed proved the blessing pro- | OMe to the chdteau to-day, but we did not care 
mised for “the coming in and the going out.” |to go over it. My mind was dwelling too 
A very nice suite of apartments have been | much on my last visit there with the dear 
secured for us in this Pension; they seemed | / companion who is no longer by our side. How 
small indeed after our large rooms at P., but |well I remembered the old place! and the 
it was delightful to go down into a warm, |singular guide who introduced us to its dun- 
bright, well-lighted salon, where a good many | geons and instruments of torture, exclaiming, 
people were gathered for tea. At a small'as she described the cruelties inflicted upon 
table, set for our family, we found provided| our fellow-creatures, “And thus it was done 
everything we could desire for an evening|in the good old times.” She was indeed a 
meal. The cheerful hum of conversation | character, that queer old woman. I suppose 
around us contrasted strangely with the soli- her place has long been filled by another. We 
tude of our meals at the chdteau, and in some | see a good deal of the H.’s now, and the more 
ways I am glad we made the change. I know of them the more I like them. They 
Wednesday.—Almost Girectly after breakfast | are fine specimens of the Scotch character, 
to-day our kind friends Miss H. and her sisters showing all its best points. There is a true 
called upon us. It was quite delightful to|vein of tenderness in both the eldest and 
meet pan een pore - ~ ri panaares naga nya Rt they on very ha am 
ness. er our long absence from the society | each other. e eldest speaks with the 
of English friends, I felt my heart thoroughly | broadest accent, and I could almost love it for 
warmed and cheered by their Christian con-|her sake, so hearty is her kindness and so 
versation. They were much pleased with E.,/genuine is her hospitality. The youngest 
and took at once an interest in the “ sweet wee sister told me much of her interesting life, 





boy,” as they termed him. jand we seemed truly drawn together with deep 
Sunday Went in the morning to the | sympathies. 
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Ir is not very long since the practice of medi- 
cine was generally looked upon from that 
point of view taken by the French physician, 
who declared that he had made a most expert 
attack upon the malady, he had employed the 
most highly esteemed remedies; the cure was, 
in fact, succeeding parfaitement ; when just as 
it ought to have been completed, the patient 
unluckily died! Yet though medical practice 
is now no longer regarded as a mere system 
of specifics, but rather as the skilful treatment 
of a human being suffering from disease, there 
is still too much disposition to look upon 
education as consisting of a schedule of certain 
subjects wholly distinct from the individual to 
be taught. Thus the education of the people 
is briefly defined as “ Reading, Writing, and 
Arithmetic; ’’ whilethe description of a“ finished 
education” given by the principal of a 
Finishing establishment” would probably be— 
“The usual branches, with the extras.” The 
end being answered, it is supposed, provided 
the pupils are taught particular things, which 
“it will be expected” they should know, al- 
though in the meantime their intellectual and 
moral natures may be undergoing a process of 
decay. 

Now if we take the derivation of the word 


| education, we shall find that the primitive idea 
expressed by the root educo, is simply a lead- 
| ing out. No hint is given of any special kinds 


of information, nor of any particular acquire- 
ments, which of themselves constitute educa- 


| tion; but attention is immediately directed to 


the pupil, and to the development, or leading 
out, of faculties possessed by him. Here we 
get the true notion of what education really 


| means as well as of the process, and of the 
| end to be answered. 


It is to be a leading out, 
by skilful training, of the powers of the mind, 
and of the yet nobler qualities of the moral 
nature, thus bringing into play all the faculties 


|| with which man has been endowed by God, 


and pursuing the aim which God Himself has 


| in view in the divine education of the human 


| Trace, 


Taking education, therefore, in its true sig- 
nification, in the sense of an effort, so to train 
the individual as to make the best possible of 
him intellectually, morally, and socially, we 
may stop to ask whether a great deal of what 
is called education, as applied to girls, really 
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GIRLS. 





OF 


appear to indicate that the girls of the present 
day have been so educated as to represent a 
high idea of feminine intelligence, excellence, 
and grace P 

We would not judge the whole from one or 
two eccentric specimens, such as may occur 
in any period; nor is it, perhaps, just to infer 
too much from the censures bestowed upon 
the present race of girls by some sour-minded 
critic,—possibly a woman, who no longer her- 
self belongs to the rising generation; but 
on the other hand, when we find a concur- 
rence of opinion amongst those persons whose 
sound judgment, correct taste, and amiable 
feeling are undisputed, the idea they have 
formed carries a conviction of its truth which 
is too strong to be resisted or set aside. 

According to an overwhelming mass of 
evidence, there is something in the cha- 
racter and tone of the girls of the present 
day which ought to rouse the serious and 
thoughtful attention of all earnest-minded 
persons; and it becomes an important ques- 
tion how far the evil may be attributed to any 
defect in education. 

Amongst that only too numerous class, 
which has now become known as the peculiar 








deserves the name. Does the general result 


stances.” 


type of the girlhood of this period, we cannot 
fail to perceive every symptom of an ill-trained, 
ill-regulated intellect. Without true mental 
vigour or healthy activity, there is yet a certain. 
restless, feverish craving—indicating that the 
mental powers are wakeful, but the actions of 
the mind are disorderly and capricious, and 
the food for which it hungers must be of some 
strange and highly-seasoned nature, or it will 
be cast aside with disgust. Thus truth is 
rejected as insipid and devoid of interest, 
while the grotesque, the irregular, the unlaw- | 
fal, the false, are eargerly sought after and | 
enjoyed. | 
With an ostentatious pretention to great ! 
strength of mind and independence of the will | | 








of others, we yet find the girls of this class so 
weak in purpose, that from their own con- 
fessions they can neither originate nor carry 
out any right plan of life for themselves, 
whilst as soon as ever the consequences of a 
reckless act become apparent, they are ready 
immediately with the abject excuses of the 
cowardly spirit—* I could not help it; I was 
led to it by others : or was a victim of cireum- 
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Outspoken and strangely devoid of reticence, 
we find far less straightforward truthfulness 
in the speech of the girls of the present 
day than on the more reserved lips of a 
former generation; and in their morbid 
craving for sensation, they will even descend 
to intrigue for the sake of the excitement 
attending concealment and deceit. Coarse 
and defiant in manner; ungraceful and devoid 
of taste, to say the least, in their outward 
appearance; we see that the external agrees 
only too well with the inward being. 

In tracing the causes which have combined 
to produce this degraded type of womanhood, 
it would not be just to ascribe too much toa 
defective education. No doubt the influence 
of an early introduction into a society the 
tone of which is unrestrained and frivolons, 
may contribute largely to form such a cha- 
racter as we have described; and we must not 
forget, also, that to the vitiating tendency of 
that corrupt kind of literature known as “sen- 
sation novels ’’ we unquestionably owe much of 
the wide-spread degeneracy of the present day ; 
but after making considerable allowance forthe 
effect of these upon our younger women, the 
question still remains, How is it that educa- 
tion has done nothing to prepare them. to 
resist these evil influences, that it has given 
them no characters of their own,— 

**No judgment firm, and temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, or skill,’’ 
whereby they may rise up victorious and stéin- 
less, avoiding and opposing evil, and the 
centres of light and purity in their homes, and 
in the wider circle of the world ? 

Still more may we press the inquiry, and 
ask, How is it that we find in so many girls 
still in the schoolroom, all the elements 
which combine to form that character we now 
call a girl of the period ? 

Surely education must here bear its share 
of the blame: and it thus becomes the serious 
duty of all interested in the welfare and honour 
of the future wives and mothers of England, 
to aid in discovering wherein the defect lies. 
The call for this is solemn and urgent; for 
every day shows that the fast schoolgirl 
quickly develops into the reckless, unprin- 
cipled young woman, casting off more and 
more of her allegiance to the laws of God, and 
becoming indifferent to the dictates of con- 
science, as well as to the influence of social 
restraints. 

It is always easier to observe and censure 
evil than it is to discover the cause and sug- 
gest a remedy. Here we are constantly liable 


altogether. It is, therefore, only as sugges- 


tion of girls are offered—suggestions which the 
writer would gladly see added to or corrected. 

Almost all defective education will be found 
to be such by reason of its one-sidedness and 
partiality. A training which brings into play 
one set of muscles only, leaving others un- 
exercised, is sure, if prolonged, to end at last 
in. a state of general weakness and disease ; 
and it is equally true that no education can 
result in the formation of a sound and healthy 
character, beautiful in its completeness, which 
does not undertake the training of the whole 
being. And here lies the defect of so many 
educational systems. One set of faculties 
alone is developed, to the injury of others, 
which become debilitated for want of due exer- 
cise. ‘Thus we see on the one hand a scheme 
of education which deals with the pupil merely 
as a being to be prepared for society. With 
this aim, therefore, all those qualities which 
will enable her to play a distinguished part in 
the drawing-room are sedulously cultivated, 
and the years of her school life are spent in 


music, singing, dancing, and a knowledge of 


out she will “be expected to know them.” 
In the meantime the training of the moral 


of the intellect is so feeble as scarcely to de- 
serve the name. 


Against this partial education on 


many persons, who declare that a woman is 
certainly capable of some more intelligent | 
existence than that of a “husband-hunting 
butterfly.’ She only needs, they say, to have 
her intellectual powers trained by the same | 
process as that carried on in the schools | 
do great things in the arena of the world. | 
Give her the education which is given to her 
brother, and she will beat him on his own 
ground. But many of these schemes for the 


complete as regards the great end of making | 
the:best possible of each pupil, for the cultiva- | 
tion and strengthening of the moral nature is | 
still overlooked, whilst no regard is paid to || 
the’ social life which, whether in the home | 
or in society, must constitute, after all, the || 
greater part of the existence of most women. || 
In the first case, a girl is supposed to be || 
“finished” when she can dance well, play 
brilliantly, and has acquired a certain style of 
manner and address; in the second there is 
too much danger of concluding that the end 





tions that the following remarks on the educa- 





Latin verses, resolve a problem, and carry on 





} 
of her education is answered if she can make | 














acquiring elegance of manner, proficiency in | 


intellectual training of women are, again, in- || 





; ; ‘ a 
certain subjects which are not valued for their | 
own sakes, but only because when she comes | 

| 
| 


nature is wholly overlooked, and the exercise || 


the || 
one side an eager protest is being made by || 


and colleges for the other sex, to be able to || 
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an argument without contradicting or repeat-| A more general and thorough cultivation of 
ing herself. the intellect in women would also do much to 
The effect of these one-sided systems of| counteract the value attached to wealth; and 
education, if pushed to the extreme, is to| thus check the senseless competition now so 
| produce either a frivolous, senseless creature, | generally entered into in dress and household 
living for admiration, or a pedantic “ precieuse,” | arrangements. Were the mind only accus- 
|| equally hungry after notice and fame, and as|tomed to association with noble and elevated 
|| unfit for the serious duties of life. subjects, how despicable would then appear 
The time is surely come when parents can | this contest of extravagance with its inevitable 
no longer be satisfied with an education for | accompaniments of low-minded vanity, deceit, 
their daughters which merely proposes to|and ruinous waste! What an unenviable dis- 
| give them instruction in certain things for a| tinction that woman would then attain, who | 
|| certain sum. If the fathers and mothers of| had succeeded in surpassing her friends in the | 
|| our families would only demand that the re-| ostentatious adornment of her house and 
sult of the education their daughters receive | person, while the furniture and ornaments of 
should be to make them intelligent, high-| her mind were mean and paltry! 
principled girls, steadfast and gentle, girls in| Another beneficial result of a more thorough 
whom the heart of their parents or husbands | mental training for women would be to imbue 
may safely trust, some reform in education | them with a stronger and more sincere desire 
might be looked for; but while parents are|to know and abide by the truth. We know 
chiefly ambitious that their girls should be|that at present what is called a zeal for the 
able to make a display of their acquirements, | truth often means a bigoted adherence to a 
there will always be a sufficient number of| party, or still oftener the blind admiration of 
| teachers ready to carry on a defective educa-|some prominent leader in that party. Those 
tion upon this plan. who desire to hold in their hands the allegiance 
Leaving the general subject of what should | due only to God and His truth, by whatever 
be the aim and scope of education for the|name they may be called, know well what 
serious consideration of those who desire to| power the lack of intellectual cultivation gives 
see a higher ideal of intelligence, excellence,|them over women, and we constantly find 
and grace developed in the girls of the present | them, therefore, ranked against a more thorough 
day, we next come to the review of the three | and extended education for girls. At the same 
great divisions constituting a complete educa-|time, an honest, steadfast love of truth for 
tion in their more practical details. the truth’s sake would in no degree lessen the 
While speaking first of the advantages of| appreciative esteem in which an intelligent 
intellectual training, and of the best methods | woman would hold all able exponents of truth, 
of obtaining it, it must be constantly borne in| or render her any the less willing to accept 
mind that the moral and social training (to|help and guidance from them. A superior 
be referred to afterwards) are supposed to be| mental training, in fact, does quite as much to 











carried on at the same time. counteract a spirit of defiant self-assertion, as 
Almost every one has known, at some time, | it does to prevent unreasoning submission. 
what it is to have to do witha thoroughly irra-| It is unnecessary now to notice the old 


tional woman ; how no arguments can persuade | objections against a more intellectual educa- 

her to a sensible course of action, or warn her | tion for women, on the ground that it would | 
against a foolish one. Many have perhaps|render them unfit for domestic life. If the 
suffered from her heedlessness and disregard | result of any education is seen in an affected 
of consequences; but the lessons of experience | female pedant, it merely proves that her 
make no more impression upon her than do| education was defective in that it was too 
the remonstrances of others; she draws no | narrow and one-sided. A thoroughly edu- 
conclusions from them, is incapable of connect- | cated woman, whose whole nature has received 
ing the result with the cause. She may, if| due cultivation, is far more, instead of less, 
she be graceful and pretty, amuse in an idle fitted to take the management of a household, 
moment by her purposeless remarks; but in and conduct its affairs with fidelity and 
times of difficulty and trial, of sorrow and of wisdom. The mental training which she has | 
joy, she becomes a worry and a burden to those! received should teach her prudence, justice, 
about her. Here is at least one advantage of! foresight, and reasonableness; while it is im- 
intellectual training: it accustoms the mind to! possible to estimate the value a cultivated 
draw conclusions, to trace causes, to observe! intellect is to the woman herself, surrounded 


results, to follow clearly any arguments ad-|by petty cares and daily vexations. If, 





vanced by persons of greater knowledge and instead of making these the constant subjects 
experience, and to judge of their value. 


lof her thoughts and the themes of her con- 
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versation, she can raise her mind from them 
awhile, in the pursuit of some more elevating 
subject in the wider realms of nature or of 
truth, how refreshed and strengthened she 
becomes, and how far more fitted to meet the 
trials and difficulties themselves, and wisely 
to overcome them! What a power she also 
thus attains, by her own renewed cheerfulness, 
to raise others to the same level, instead of 
dragging them down into that slough of 
despond where so many women throw them- 
selves, through perpetually dwelling upon one 
or two irritating circumstances ! 

Not only does a cultivated intellect raise a 
woman above the fretting influences of little 
troubles, but it also is a great safeguard against 
that spirit of suspicion which so often haunts 
the chambers of a vacant mind, and which is 
so great a disturber of domestic peace. The 
want of some better subject of interest is 
quite as frequently the origin of those weari- 
some histories of the misdoings of servants, 
as any actual delinquencies on the part of the 
domestics themselves. 

Hence, again, arises that craving after petty 
gossip and scandal, which seems to be the 
ruling passion of many otherwise amiable 
women, but who, being incapable of engaging 
their intellects on any higher or nobler theme, 
sink into this degrading habit for the mere 
sake of the temporary diversion it affords to 
their thoughts. 

Intellectual training is in fact essential to 
the formation of a high-toned and valuable 
character. It is from the thoughts which 
pass through the mind, that the feelings, the 
desires, and the actions take their colour; 
and hence the immense importance of those 
habits of mental discipline which alone can 
teach the control of the mind, and the careful 
watching of the thoughts as they arise within. 
Thus we reach the highest advantage of intel- 
lectual training, in that it lies at the foundation 
of and leads up to moral training; for there 
exists the most intimate relation between those 
intellectual processes over which we have 
direct control, and those moral emotions 
which appear to be more spontaneous. “It 
it thus,” says Abercrombie, “that a beautiful 
harmony and consistency pervade the whole 
economy of the mind, eminently worthy of 
Him who made it; and it is thus that a 
solemn responsibility attaches to ourselves, in 
regard to those emotions of the heart over 
which we have not a direct control. It is 
precisely the same principle as that which 
holds a man responsible for his belief. He 
cannot believe, as he wills, by any direct effort 
of his mind ; yet a deep responsibility attaches 
to him in the formation of his opinions; and 


he cannot call forth at his bidding the emotions 
of the heart; but the deepest guilt may be 
involved in the absence of them; because, by 
an established economy of his mind, they 
arise out of processes of the understanding 
(over which he has an absolute power) applied 
to truths which are calculated to exert a direct 
control over the moral emotions of the heart. 
Mental training is therefore worthy of the 
deepest attention of every one who appreciates 
that most essential of all pursuits, the culture 
of the moral feelings. It is by means of it 
that truth, which is received by a process of 
the understanding, is made to exert its power 
in controlling the tempests of the heart. It 
is by means of it that we can invite and cherish 
mental images and trains of thought which 
tend directly to the highest purposes of our 
moral culture; and can banish those which 
have an opposite tendency, as enemies which 
would poison the springs of moral health and 
peril the safety of the moral being.” 

On this ground we must place the training 
of the intellect among those works belonging 
to the kingdom of Christ ; and thus it becomes 
sanctified as a solemn and sacred undertaking, 
not to be pursued for the purposes of rivalry, 
pride, and self-gratification, but as aiding in 
the formation of that truthful, holy, and 
thoughtful character, of which Christ bimself 
laid the foundation in the work of human 
redemption, and which He delights to see 
renewed in fallen man. 

Without entering into the vexed question 
as to the comparative amount of intellect 
possessed by men or women, all teachers will 
acknowledge that one great difficulty in the 
education of girls is to make them think. 
There is a constant disposition to sink into a 
mechanical and merely superficial way of doing 
things; and it is wonderful sometimes to see 
the trouble that a girl will take to avoid 
exercising her intellectual powers, and yet get 
an apparent knowledge of the subject in hand, 
She will tax her memory to any amount; 
spend hours in searching into books, and 
worry others for explanations, which she may 
afterwards repeat, rather than make the mental 
effort of drawing a conclusion or tracing a 
cause for herself. 

Hence one of the most important requisites 
for an improved intellectual training for girls 
is a steadfast resolution on the part of the 
teacher never to yield to the mental indolence 
of the pupil. Those not practically acquainted 
with the work of education may be scarcely 
aware of how many of the defects in the train- 
ing of girls arise from a want of determined 
energy on the part of the teacher to force the 





pupil to take the first steps in mental exercise. 
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Here many an otherwise conscientious teacher 
has failed. She has begun, perhaps, by at- 
tempting to awaken the mind of her pupil; 
but feeling the labour involved in this process, 
and alarmed very likely at the apparently slow 
progress her pupil is making in gaining in- 
formation, she has abandoned the undertaking, 
and satisfied herself with impressing facts 
upon the memory. ‘The result at last is very 
similar to what would be attained were a 
teacher to undertake a daily walk in the place 
of an indolent girl. She might bring back the 
results of her expedition in various beautiful 
natural objects, and might so describe what 
she had observed as to give the pupil a certain 
knowledge of the country through which she 
had passed; but in the meantime the strength 
of the pupil has not been exercised, she gains 
no healthy vigour from the labour of the 
teacher, she has acquired no habit of activity 
such as will make exertion easy and delightful 
to her in after life. A few facts in the memory 
are her only gain, facts that may give her 
glimpses of a rare and beautiful world beyond 
her ken; but in the meantime she remains 
languid and feeble, indisposed to make the 
effort which would place her face to face with 
the pure and noble realities of a higher sphere. 

The true end of education is to lead out; 
and to do this it is not enough even to make 
the pupil understand what she is learning. 
Explanations on the part of the teacher should 
be rarely used, and only when really indis- 
pensable; whilst explanations from the pupil 
should be frequently insisted on by the teacher, 
as in this way the mind of the pupil is roused 








battle-field of life. They are the days of 
ploughing and preparing the soil, of sowing 
such seeds as may be suited to the ground 
and season, not the days of the golden har- 
vest, when the toiler’s work stands in its 
glory, attracting the eyes of all. 

Much has been said of late as to the especial 
studies which afford the best training for the 
intellect; and it has been frequently imagined 
that the mental culture of women would be 
greatly improved were the dead languages 
and advanced mathematics included in the 
usual course of a girl’s education. As to the 
advantages of these studies as a training for 
the intellect there can be no question; but it 
must be remembered that Latin, for instance, 
taught in the same way as French often is, by 
an indolent teacher, would afford no better 
exercise for the mind than that language has 
done. There is no inherent virtue in the 








peculiar subjects themselves taught in boys’ 
schools, which, without any change on the 
part of teachers of pupils, would make these 
studies produce a magical effect in developing 
the intellects of girls. All grammar of every 
kind—whether Latin, Greek, English, French, 
or German—may be made an_ intellectual 
exercise; and all mathematics, whether Euclid, 
algebra, or arithmetic, may be employed as a 
means of training the mind to activity, clear- 
ness, and accuracy. 

A thorough study of the English language, 
in its construction, derivation, grammar, and 
analysis, is in itself a considerable exercise for 
the mental powers; and if this be combined 
with the study of the allied languages, German 








to exertion, and forced to master the subject 
by its own effurts. 

It is true that the apparent amount of in- 
| formation thus gained may be small, and what 
is usually called “the progress” will appear 
but slow; yet the few things thus learnt will 
be made truly the pupil’s own, and the intellect, 
thus exercised, will be brought more and more 
readily into play, both in future study and in 
the ordinary affairs of life. 

A patient, earnest course of education thus 
pursued will give to girls what they now so 
much want, viz., the power of continuing a plan 
of intellectual work after they leave school; 
while the seven or eight years of school life will 
cease to be regarded as a period during whicha 
certain amount of information is to be crammed 
into a girl’s mind, with the understanding 
that as soon as this is done her education is 
“ finished.” F 

School days are but the time for preparation, 
the time for bringing the powers of the mind 
into orderly discipline and training, fitting 





and French, pursued on the same plan, a suf- 
ficient mental training will be afforded for the 
five or six years of ordinary school life. A 
long experience testifies more and more to the 
fact that it is not because girls have not been 
taught particular things that their minds have 
remained ill-disciplined and uncultivated, but 
because the system upon which they have 
acquired the knowledge they profess to possess 
is so utterly wanting in real intellectual work. 
The fault is thus brought home very much 
to the teacher; and the feeling that upon her 
lies much of the blame has led to a strong 
impression in favour of employing masters in 
the education of girls. The advantages of this 
plan arise simply from the fact that, as a rule, 
men are better taught than women, and are 
more resolute in forcing their pupils to make 
use of their own mental powers in grasping 
and comprehending the subject in hand. The 
disadvantages, at the same time, of employing 
men as the instructors of a class of ordinary 
schoolgirls, are well known and strongly felt 





them for faithful and active service on the 
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culture of a girl’s character; and there is 
besides another important consideration, which 
is that the master is encroaching on a work 
in which women may fairly and honourably 
win for themselves a successful livelihood. 
But in the present state of female education, 
there remains frequently no alternative but 
either to employ a well-qualified master, or to 
be satisfied with such assistance as can be 
rendered by an ill-trained, irresolute woman. 
Noone but those who have made the experiment 
can imagine the difficulty of obtaining a teacher 
who can give intelligent instruction in her own 
language, and teach arithmetic as an in- 
tellectual exercise. Some idea may be formed 
of the immense number of utterly unqualified 
persons who undertake the work of a teacher, 
from the fact that out of amass of letters received 
in answer to an advertisement for an English 
teacher, only two or three showed that the 
writers possessed any exact knowledge of the 
grammar and orthography of their own lan- 
guage. . 

Hence we arrive at one chief essential in a 
better mental training for girls, and that is a 
body of really qualified, intelligent teachers. 
By far the larger number of those who now 
undertake this work have received no special 
education for it; many possess none of the 
natural qualifications for it; others are them- 
selves ill-trained and but half educated. 
The work has been adopted from the necessity 
of gaining a livelihood, or with the idea that it 
may be regarded as a little higher in the social 


scale than some of the occupations, in which 
the hands rather than the head are employed. 
Thus a multitude of incompetent teachers 
abound, ready to give their work for any price, 


because they know in their hearts that it is | 


almost worthless; and yet filling the world 


with their complaints, that they are ill-treated, — | 


ill-paid, and unappreciated. 


It will occupy too much space to go into the | 


question here of how a really earnest teacher 


may obtain the needful training to fit her for | 


her work. Many schemes for this have been 
recently introduced to the notice of the public, 
and there are hopeful signs of a very complete 
and thorough plan being set on foot; it remains 
with those intending to devote themselves to 


the work of education to avail themselves of 


the advantages offered. 

In the meantime, much may be done towards 
an improved education for girls by the spread 
of more just views as to what education really 
is. The more parents understand this, and 
demand as the result of the instruction they 
have obtained for their girls, that their daugh- 
ters should possess, not a pretentious, im- 
perfect smattering of a variety of subjects, 
but well-regulated, thoughtful minds, capable 
of pursuing an intelligent study for themselves, 
the more will earnest and faithful teachers be 
encouraged to seek this as the aim of their 


teaching, and the sooner will the inefficient | 


and superficial teacher be compelled to seek 
some other occupation, for which she is better 





qualified. A. J, BUCKLAND. 


A MOONLIGHT TRIP TO STONEHENGE ON 


Tas feasibility of paying a visit to Stonehenge 
by moonlight on our bicycles had been fre- 
quently discussed by my cousin W and 
myself during the autumn. Besides the de- 
sire to observe the effect of moonlight on this 
strange old ruin of a long past age, we had 
two other objects in view—to carry off unob- 
served a piece of the stone for geological ana- 
lysis, and to fulfil a long-cherished ambition of 
standing on the summit of the highest tri- 
lithon. Our climbing exploits had already 
excited more attention from the picnickers, 
always to founbed on a summer's day around 
Stonehenge, than was agreeable to our feelings, 
so we determined to choose the utter solitude 
of an autumn night upon the plain to carry 
out these projects. 

The highest trilithon beside the altar-stone 
is 20 feet 9 inches in height, and we therefore 
required for its ascent rather more mechanical 








A BICYCLE. 


assistance than we possessed in our hands and 
feet, so W had carefully prepared for the 
expedition a ladder of ropes, which could be 
rolled up into a small compass and strapped 
on to one of the bicycles ; and we also took the 
precaution of providing ourselves with a little 
tin box, that might be carried in a similar 
manner, and made to contain some sandwiches, 
&c., so as to afford us a supper on the lintel of 
the trilithon. 





The full moons of August, September, and | 
October had been clouded, but the dreary | 


month of November bid fair to be more pro- 
pitious to us and our expedition; and the 
evening of Thursday, the 18th, proving clear 
and bright, we resolved, notwithstanding the 
cold, to put our plan into execution. 

At five o’clock, accordingly, we set out from 
Devizes for a thirty-two mile run before bed- 
time. Thursday being the day of the Devizes 
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market, we found our road at first somewhat 
obstructed by the various vehicles of the re- 
turning country people; and our own mode of 
locomotion became a constant subject of sur- 
prise and remark. Many were the good- 
humoured challenges we received to a race, 
but wishing to reserve our strength, we de- 
clined the triumph which we might so easily 
have won, and continued at a moderate pace 
until we reached the ascent to the plain, known 
as Red Hone or Red Horn Hill. 

Here we dismounted, and walked our bicycles 
to the turnpike at the top, where we stood for 
a few minutes to admire the view. The moon 
was now rising “ round as a shield,” and clear 
and bright as burnished metal, promising to 
look down favourably upon us and our expedi- 
tion ; near her was Jupiter, large and luminous, 
while over the Bratton Downs Venus was 
“ sinking to rest in a bed of daffodil sky.” 

But our reflections on the beauty of the 
evening landscape were broken in upon by the 
turnpike-man, who came out and demanded 
the toll. In answer to our refusal to accord 
with his request, he pointed triumphantly to 
his board, where every vehicle propelled by a 
horse or an ass was to be charged 43d. 

Leaving him laughing at his own joke, we 
bowled away across the down, now becoming 
illuminated by the pale moonlight. All around 
us spread an expanse of turf, that extended 
without interruption to the horizon; not a 
house nor a tree broke the level monotony, 
until— 

“On one of the rises 
A way-post showed where the Lavington road 
Branches off from the one to Devizes.’ 


This was the spot where the drummer-boy 
was murdered, the story of whom has been 
recorded in “ Ingoldsby Legends.” Here was 
the place where lonely travellers are said 
to have seen the drummer-boy’s ghost, with 
his spirit drum, breaking the silence of the 
downs with his persevering rub-a-dub-dub. 
But we looked in vain for the awful appear- 
ance in the pale moonlight. Evidently the 
nineteenth century and its bicyles were too 
much for the ghost of the drummer, and like 
“Spanking Bill” in the legend, we were 
forced to exclaim, as we sped past the fatal 
way-post— 

“ Well I never, 
I can’t see no drummer-boy here whatsumdever.”’ 


Nothing can describe the utter solitude and 
profound silence which now seemed to reign 
around us. Not a bird, an insect, or any 
moving thing was to be seen; not even the 
“drowsy tinkling of a sheepbell” broke the 
solemn stillness. Nothing but an ocean of 








turf beneath us, and an arch of blue sky above, 
with the moon shining in its midst. Thus 
we continued our ride, until we perceived at 
length in the distance a small, solitary farm- 
house. Some of the inhabitants must have 
caught sight of our approach, and given notice 
of it to the rest, for old and young had all 
turned out to see the two “dandy hosses,” as 
the country folks call our bicycles, and we 
rode past amidst great applause. Then the 
unbroken solitude began again, until we drew 
near to the “ Bustard Inn.” Every dweller in 
the neighbourhood of the plain knows this 
ancient hostelry and its good host. Situated 
halfway between Salisbury and Devizes, visitors 
in the summer time are plentiful enough. 
Now, when the season for picnics to Stone- 
henge is over, existence at the “Bustard”’ 
must be monotonous in the extreme. 

A hearty welcome greeted us as we pulled 
up before the door. “To the stwoans to- 
night, and back to Devizes; on them dandy 
hosses too. You'll never do it!” were the 
exclamations of astonishment as host and 
ostlers came around us. “Give ’em a little 
hay and water, sir, or a feed o’ corn?” asked 
the old ostler, chuckling, but half afraid to 
touch the “dandy hosses.” “Both,” we ex- 
claim, “and rub them ‘down well,’ as we 
follow the host into his warm parlour, and 
refresh ourselves with cold duck and hot tea. 

Another ride of three quarters of an hour 
brought us to— 


“Them stwoans, them stwoans, them stwoans.” 


Often as we had seen them in the broad light 
of day, never had they so impressed us with 
their mysterious antique grandeur, and never 
had we so fully felt the strange romance of 
their unknown history. Who placed these 
immense masses of stone, some of them be- 
longing to no known geological strata of our 
island, in the centre of a wide-spreading chalk 
plain? For what purpose were they carried 
here? What long-forgotten rites have been 
performed within this mystic circle? In what 
age of our planet’s history were these gigantic 
trilithons set up? All these are questions 
which have been asked by generation after 
generation, and to which no reply has come 
forth from the silence and darkness of the past. 

The earliest Roman accounts of Britain 
speak of a singular circular temple as existing 
at that time in this island, dedicated to Apollo 
—the name by which the Romans would 
naturally call the sun-god of any country ;— 
and it is generally supposed that this must 
have been Stonehenge. But whether a race 
so ignorant of mechanical arts as the ancient 
Britons, previous to the coming of Cesar, 
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could have placed these immense masses of 
strange material in the centre of a wide plain, 
it is impossible to say; and it must also be 
taken into account that a wood or grove was 
held by the Druids as a more sacred locality 
than an open down, and they are said to have 
preferred those enclosures for the performance 
of their rites. As regards the age when these 
stones were set up, and the hands which 
fashioned them, and raised the huge blocks 
upon the turf, we are forced to confess with 
Sir Richard Colt Hoare, the celebrated Wilt- 
shire antiquarian, “We may admire, we may 
conjecture; but we are doomed to remain in 
ignorance and obscurity.” 

One or two facts only are tolerably well 
ascertained. The first of these is that the 
structure, whatever its original designation, is 
planned in accordance with certain astronomi- 
cal calculations. The grand entrance, and 
consequently the altar-stone, are in a direct 
line with that point of the heavens in which 
the sun rises on the day of the Summer Sol- 
stice. On the same line, at about 210 feet 
distant from the outer circle, stands a single 
unwrought stone, called from an old monkish 
legend, “The Friar’s Heel.” This appears to 
have been placed there either as a guide to 
the builders in marking the entrance and fix- 
ing the position of the altar-stone, or in order 
to indicate to the priest the point for the rising 
of the sun on the festival of the Solstice. 

From this we may infer that the worship for 
which Stonehenge was used was that ancient 
Solar religion, which prevailed so largely in 
the East, and was discovered by Pizzaro in so 
amplified’ a form amongst the nations of the 
western continent. 

There is also little doubt but that Stone- 
henge was regarded by the ancient Britons as 
a sacred edifice, and that the festival of the 
Solstice was observed by them upon the plain, 
whether they were the original builders of 
Stonehenge or not. The interments in the 
rounded mounds or “ barrows”’ are evidently 
British, and some of them contain articles of 
Roman manufacture. 

In an article by Canon Jackson in Notes and 
Queries for July, 1869, the idea is suggested 
of a much more recent date for the construc- 
tion of Stonehenge. He seems disposed to 
adopt the story of that singularly inaccurate 
chronicler, Geoffrey of Monmouth, respecting 
the building of Stonehenge. According to 
that account this remarkable edifice was set 
up as a monument in memory of certain Bri- 
tish nobles who were treacherously murdered 
by Hengist, the Saxon chief, at a conference 
held at the monastery of Amesbury. 


Wiltshire archwologist, has a different theory 
as to the original design and date of this 
strange erection, it would be impossible to 
discuss them all; we must content ourselves 
with a simple description of this wondrous 


“« Pile of Stonehenge! so proud to hint, yet keep 
Thy secrets,” 


The building originally consisted of two 
circles and two ovals, enclosed one within the 
other. 
ground about 300 feet in circumference. It is 


ginally 14 feet from the ground. These were 
connected together by 30 stones placed upon 
the top of them, which were fitted together at 
their extremities by corresponding projections 
and hollows. Each of these top stones rested 
upon two of the upright ones, both of them 
being made flat for that purpose, and a cir- 
cular tenon left in the upright stone to enter 
the mortice carved in the one lying upon it. 
Eight feet within this circle is another, com- 
posed of 36 unhewn stones, very irregular in 
their forms, and varying from five to six feet 
in height. ‘These bear the marks of a greater 
antiquity than the outer circle, and have sug- 


a more ancient sacred enclosure. 

The grandest part of the building was within 
this second circle of stone. It is called the 
cell or sanctum, and consisted of five immense 
trilithons, placed around two-thirds of an oval. 
These trilithons consist of two upright stones 


the lintel and posts of a doorway. The height 
of these gradually increased to the centre one, 
which was 26 feet high. This trilithon is 
now fallen. 

Inside the enclosure formed by the trilithons 
stood 19 single stones, somewhat pyramidal 
in form, composing a second oval, and contain- 
ing in their midst the altar-stone. This is a 
flat slab of stone, the precise nature of which 
has been a matter of dispute, as well as the 
locality whence it was obtained. It is 15 feet 
long by 4 wide. 

The whole construction stands on a space of 
ground, enclosed by a circular ditch and bank 
of earth, forming an area capable of containing 
6000 persons, allowing a square yard to each 
person. 

Not only has Stonehenge itself afforded a 
constant subject for the conjectures of anti- 
quarians, but the materials of which the build- 
ing is composed have also puzzled the geolo- 


hangs over the whole. There are some stones 
in the smaller circles, the precise composition 





As almost every antiquarian, certainly every 


of which is still undecided, as well as the geo- 
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graphical locality of the strata from which they 
were taken. The outer circle and the trilithons 
are undoubtedly built of the “ Sarsen stone,” 
which lies in great rocks and boulders scat- 
tered over the surface of the chalk downs. 
But even these to an unlearned stranger pre- 
sent a strange and mysterious appearance. 
How did these great gray blocks come here ? 
is the question most persons ask with surprise, 
as they see the huge masses of solid rock 
lying about upon the green turf, as if a party 
of giants had been playing at marbles there. 

“Them stwoans,” the Wiltshire rustic will 
reply ; “ them stwoans grow, they do.” 

But geologists explain the matter by sug- 
gesting that an extensive stratum of sand once 
covered these downs, in which were these | 
“ Sarsen stones” or blocks of sandstone. As| 
the softer portion of the stratum became washed 
away by the action of water, these solid blocks 
were left resting on the surface. 

About half a mile towards the north from 
Stonehenge stretches that singular work, the 
Cursus, or racecourse. This is a space of 
ground two miles in length, bordered on both 
sides by banks of earth. It is terminated at 
one end by a high mound, and at the other by 
a low bank. The precise purpose for which it 
was constructed has been a matter of dispute, 
as well as the date of its origin. It appears to 
have been connected with Stonehenge by a 
raised pathway; but it is uncertain whether 
this “avenue,” as it is called, was formed as a 
road to the Cursus, or whether the Cursus 
was a more recent construction, crossing the 
old Stonehenge Avenue. At all events, the 
Cursus itself is an additional proof that at 
some period in the history of our island these 
open Wiltshire downs held the place of a 
metropolis in the country, containing as they 
do not only the remarkable edifice of Stone- 
henge, but the still more important double 
Temple of Avebury, with its strange serpent 
avenue, besides many other remains of ancient 
works. 

But it is time to return to our nocturnal 
visit to this weird-like ruin of an unknown 
past. After riding round the outer circle, and 
admiring the solemn effect of the moonlight 
on these gray old giants as they stood in vari- 
ous attitudes of decrepitude — some fallen, 
others reclining, all telling the tale of departed 
fame and glory—we entered the mystic en- 
closure by the grand entrance in front of the 
altar-stone. The interior was even more 
sombre and imposing; so that, familiar as we 
were with Stonehenge from childhood, we were 
scarcely prepared for the novel and striking 
impression. The cold white light and the 
long heavy shadows so harmonised with the 





wonder and mystery that for ages have sur- 
rounded this strange ruin, that we advise 
those who have only seen it in the glare of a 
cloudless summer sun, beset with lively pic- 
nickers, to go and “ visit it by the pale moon- 
light.” 

Dismounting from our bicycles, we now 
prepared to mount the trilithon beside the 
altar-stone, the highest of the two now stand- 
ing entire. A stone was attached to a rope, 
the other end of which was fastened to our 
rope ladder. We then threw the stone over 
the lintel of the trilithon, and while W 
held the rope on one side, so as to draw the 
ladder taut, I got up. W then passed 
the rope under the trilithon, and fastening it 
to the other end of the ladder, I drew it up, 
and thus caught the rope. The rope was now 
wound round the lintel, and I could hold it 
fast, while W—-— climbed up the ladder. 

We were not the first persons who had per- 
formed this feat; for old Stukeley records of 
this very trilithon, more than a hundred years 
ago— My Lord Winchelsea and myself took a 
considerable wulk on the top of it.” But he 
does not say how they got there, and no doubt 
it was by day and not by night. He adds 
moreover—* But it was a frightful situation.” 
We found the situation, however, anything 
but frightful, for the lintel itself measures 15 
feet 3 inches in length, and is five feet wide, 
so that one has really space enough, if not to 
take a “considerable walk,” yet to move about 
freely, with no fear of toppling over. From 
this eminence we obtained what we had long 
desired—viz., a view of the original design of 
Stonehenge, such as cannot be gained in wan- 
dering amongst the ruins below. 

We could clearly trace the outlines of the 
different enclosures. First the Vallum, mark- 
ing off the circle of sacred ground from the 
rest of the plain; then the different circles of 
stones composing the temple, one within the 
other, each enclosure probably increasing in 
sanctity, until the highest point was reached 
in the altar-stone just below us. What long- 
forgotten rites and strange ceremonies had 
these stones witnessed! what cries of suffer- 
ing and despair may have often arisen from 
that half-buried slab just beneath us! cries of 
victims, young and fair; the best from among 
a people stricken with fear, and ready to sacri- 
fice those dearest to them, in order to avert 
from their own heads the wrath of some ima- 
ginary divinity ! 

We almost hoped that we might be favoured 
by hearing some of those strange cries and 
wild musical sounds, reported to have been 
heard at times by benighted travellers or 
wandering shepherds, floating among the 
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stones ; but powerfully as the scene addressed 
the imagination, we could not catch a single 
break in the utter silence, except that caused 
by a sheep-bell in the distance, and the occa- 
sional barking of a dog. 

We remained more than an hour upon our 
watch-tower, refreshing ourselves with the 
contents of our box, and surveying the scene 
around us. On every side spread the wide 
plain, the monotony of which was broken here 
and there by those singular conical mounds or 
barrows, the burial places of the illustrious 
dead“of a long past age. The vast arch above 
our heads also was not among the least inte- 
resting portions of our sphere of vision; and 
if Stonehenge was ever designed, as some sup- 
pose, for astronomical observations, the Chal- 
deans themselves could not have had a better 
placed observatory in the plains of Babylon. 

On descending from the trilithon we took a 
short canter on the down to see the effect of 


the moonlight upon the stones at a little 
distance; and then, with some regret, we 
turned the heads of our “ dandy hosses” home- 
wards. 

The “ Bustard” had already retired to roost, 
and no lights were burning in the little farm 
we had passed in coming; neither could we 
catch a glimpse of the drummer-boy, nor hear 
a sound of his drum. Not a trace of any 
living creature interrupted the utter solitude 
during the whole of our sixteen miles home; 
and the first human being we saw was the 
policeman going his rounds on Devizes Green. 

We reached home just as the clocks were 
striking twelve, highly delighted with our 
nocturnal visit to Stonehenge, and determined 
to go there again on its own old festival of the 
Summer Solstice, leaving home in time to sec 





the sun rise before the grand entrance, and 
cast its first beams upon the altar-stone. 
H. A. C. 


WOODTHORPE 


BY FRANCES ROLLET. 


CHAPTER XVII.—MRS. BROWN'S CALL. 


Wuen Maud had time to ponder over the inci- 
dents jast related she concluded she ought to 
be thankful things had taken the course they 
had. There was no longer any fear of her 
putting herself in a false position towards Mr. 
Aldrich. Yet how heartily she wished that 
her next meeting with Mr. Aldrich were over ! 
She knew she should feel awkward and con- 
scious, and would most probably make some 
atrocious blunder. 

To her astonishment and joy the dreaded 
interview was gone through quite easily. Mr. 
Aldrich called on her father when she was sit- 
ting with him, and, Mrs. Brown being out, she 
was obliged to remain in the room. With 
regard to him, he adopted the wisest plan pos- 
sible; he took no particular notice of her, 
though he never avoided her, and came to see 
Mr. Turnor as often as ever, But he was 
another man; all the friend was banished, he 
appeared like one only lately introduced, and 
had no desire to become more intimate, but 
who still wished to be on civil terms. He 


treated her, in fact, to a dose of polite profes- 
sional manner. 

Now this was exactly the conduct to irritate 
Maud. If he had continued in the much- 


| to pining after Louisa, she would have despised | 
| him, and if he had persevered in his suit she || 


would have been annoyed, but this made her 
feel a wee bit piqued; she seemed of no im- 


indifferent to her was not pleasant. 

A week or two passed, and she began to 
miss his friendly interest in her affairs, and 
now that she had lost it, was inclined to place 
more than its full value upon it. The old 


positively the very thing she had hoped would 
take place gave her an uncomfortable sensation. 
Mr. Aldrich did seem to be growing more 
intimate with Miss Miller, for she had seen 
him speak to her as he accidentally met her 
coming out of a cottage which he was about to 
enter, whereas he had passed her with a forma! 
bow. 

One day when he called a little of his former 
self returned; he was not in such a hurry to 
be gone, and, when he had had some conver- 
sation with Mr. Turnor, condescended to talk 
a little with her and Mrs. Brown, though it 
was chiefly with the latter. He told her that 
Sir Arthur Favill was dangerously ill. and 
took especial care to attract Maud’s attention 





injured mopish mood, which she had attributed 





weary dull feeling threatened to return, and | 


portance, and the appearance of his being | 


} 
| 


to that fact; but she, not having before heard || 
even of Sir Arthur’s existence, paid no more |! 
heed to it than she would have done to any | 
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| was in one of her grave moods, and when Mr. 
| Turnor was gone to bed she went out into the 


| giving sundry instructions to Susan, and ad- 


| that my present work was finished; if such 
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other bit of gossip. Little indeed did she 
think how materially it would affect her. 
During the remainder of the day Mrs. Brown 


village. On her return, Maud overheard her 
monishing her to take particular care of her 
mistress, and to do her best to relieve her of 
every care and anxiety. 

“Ta! Mrs. Brown, what do you want for to 
go and leave us?” asked Susan, with an 
angry jerk. 

“I do not want to leave you, my girl; but 
if I am sent for I must obey,” was the answer. 

Enough for Maud. She understood now 
the hints thrown out by Mr. Aldrich. 

“Mrs. Brown!” she exclaimed, rushing 
into the kitchen, “you never mean to go 
away!” 

“T fear I must, Miss.” 

“Have they sent for you?” 

“No. I have heard nothing but what Mr. 
Aldrich told us this morning, but I have a 
strong feeling that before many hours are over 
my call will come.” 

“You need not go.” 

“Yes, Miss. I have felt for some weeks 





is the case, the Lord will provide other for 
me to do.” 
“Perhaps they will not send for you,” said | 


| Maud, trying to administer a little comfort to 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
1 


| room window, and seeing the driver was in a 
| dilemma about. making his presence known, 
| she ran down-stairs, and sent Susan to speak 
| to him. Mrs. Brown went to the front door} But la, what a good thing it is master’s get- 


herself. 


| said, “I do not think it will be for long, dear 


* What!” exclaimed Mand. 

“It is Sir Arthur’s groom, I will go and 
speak to him.” 

She was back again in two minutes. 

“Tt is a summons for me. Sir Arthur is 
in great danger. I must go.” 

“ You are cruel,” said Maud, seizing hold of 
Mrs. Brown’s gown; “how can we manage 
without you?” 

“If I was still necessary to you I should 
not be sent away. You must not hold me, 
my dear; there is no time to be lost; the 
doctors want me immediately. I will just go 
up-stairs and speak to Mr. Turnor, but I shall 
not say good-bye, it might agitate him. Susan, 
go to my room and fetch a box down which 
you will see ready corded, and take it to the 
dog-cart, please.” 

By the time she had taken her look at Mr. 
Turnor, and had put on her bonnet and shawl, 
Maud’s tears were flowing fast. She went up 
to her, and, taking hold of both her hands, 


Miss, and if you wish for my services on my 
return you shall have them, God willing. I 
do not fear for you; you have a heart brave 
enough and hands clever enough to do all that 
needs doing now for your dear father.” After 
a moment’s pause she added, “‘ May the Lord 
bless thee and keep thee: the Lord make His 
face shine upon thee, and be gracious unto 
thee; the Lord lift up His countenance upon 
thee, and give thee peace.” 

The last word or two were said falteringly ; 


“If they do not some one else will; I feel} Maud looked into her face, and the ideas 
e she was harbouring about her hard-hearted- 
ness vanished; it was written plainly there 
that she had not acted thus without a 
struggle. 

“Forgive me,’ murmured Maud, “I am 
sorry for what I have said.” 

Mrs. Brown bent down and kissed her fore- 
head, and without saying another word walked 
slowly towards the garden gate. Saying a 
kind word of parting to Susan, who was stand- 
ing there for the twofold purpose of seeing her 
off and having a little gossip with the groom, 
she mounted the trap and was rapidly driven 

But the serenity was not to last long. In| away to her new sphere of work. 
the evening a dog-cart was driven quickly! “ Well, ’m, here’s a go!” remarked Susan, 
through the village, stopping at Mr. Turnor’s | on her return to the house, after watching the 
garden gate. Maud saw it from her father’s | dog-cart out of sight. 

“What shall we do?” said her mistress, 
with a sigh. 

“We must do the best we can, I s’pose ’m. 


1b. 

“Then you are determined to go!” 

“Only as the Lord wills it, Miss Turnor; 
I do not go of myself.” 

“ Never mind ’m,” burst in Susan, “ don’t go 
for to fetch trouble, Mrs. Brown’s not sent for 
yet, so let’s ’ope for the best.” 

“Thank you, Susan; I'll try to take your 
advice.” 

The next day things went on as usual; 
gradually the uncomfortable impression wore 
off, and Maud forgot there was a sword hang- | 
ing over her head. 
































ting so much better; she’d ha’ gone just the 
same if he’d been iver so bad.” 

“No, no, Susan,” said Maud, “you are quite 
wrong. Iam sure she would not.” 


to look out. 

“I thought so,” she said to Maud, who had 
followed her. “I was making my will again 
last night.” 
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“ Yes, ’m, she would. Them calls is awkward 
things; I am glad I don’t believe in ’em. 
Well, ’m, I'll do all I can to help you, and ii 
them as ought to stick you doesn’t, why let’s 
show ’em we can do wi'out ’em.” 


CHAPTER XVIII.—MR. ALDRICH’S MANGUVRE. 


Mr. Aupricu saw Mrs. Brown drive past his 
house, and he had no difficulty in picturing to 
himself the state of mind Miss Turnor would 
be in. He would like to have gone to her, but 
a feeling of shyness, and a little pride blended 
with it, gave him an idea it would be obtru- 
siveness on his part, so he resisted the inclina- 
tion. It was a great trial to him to think of 
her in trouble while he was shut out from 
helping her, and he set himself seriously to 
consider whether he could not by some indirect 
means provide her with the assistance she 
certainly must have. For although Mrs. 
Brown’s place for the last few weeks had been 
almost a sinecure, he knew Maud was not equal 
to the responsibility of the entire charge of her 
father. The following morning he called on 
Mrs. Philips, better known to the reader as 
Liza. 

“Well, Mr. Aldrich, you have catched me!” 
she exclaimed, as he walked into her house. 

“Caught you, Mrs. Philips? what doing? 
Nothing wrong I hope.” 

“No, sir, wi’out doing note at all and being 
all up o’ heaps is wrong. If iver I am of a 
muddle somebody’s sure to come.” 

“ Never mind your muddle, I daresay you’ve 
a good reason for it.” 

“Nay, sir, I haven’t; it’s all idleness. I've 
been talking for an hour or more to Mrs. 
Cropper instead o’ cleaning my ’ouse. We've 
been saying it’s a strange thing Mrs. Brown 
should ha’ gone away like this and left that 
poor dear lady wi’ nobody but that young gell. 
Now don’t you think it is P” 

“I wish she hadn’t gone,” said Aldrich. 

“ Ay, sir, we said you wouldn’t approve.” 

“T do not blame Mrs. Brown,” he continued, 
she always tries to act for the best, and always 
has a good reason for what she does. Now 
what we have to do is to see how best we can 
make up her loss.” 

“Well, you know, sir, nobody can fill her 
place nowhere; she’s one to herself.” 

“One cannot expect to meet with another 
like her, nevertheless some one must be found 
to take her place. I’ve been thinking, perhaps, 
you might not object to earn a little money.” 

“No, sir, I'm sure I shouldn’t, but I can’t 
leave my family.’’ 


Mrs. Philips, I faney you’re a sharp woman, 
wide awake, you know.” 
Mr. Aldrich paused and looked at Liza. 


know what was coming; it was all she could do 
not to say, “ Out with it, man, what do you 
want P” 

“First of all,” said he, “can you keep a 
secret P ” 

“T don’t know, sir. I’ve never tried P ” 

“Will you try now?” 

“Oh, yes, sir, ll try. May be I shan’t be 


through the window at Cropper’s shop. 

Aldrich understood it. 

“T’ll give you leave to tell Mrs. Cropper,” 
he said, “if you first make her promise to hold 
her tongue.” 

He knew Mrs. Cropper was an honest, re- 
spectable woman, and he thought giving Liza 
that outlet would make her not only safer, but 
less desirous to talk. 

“This is what I want you to do,” he con- 
tinued. “ Will you go to Miss Turnor and ask 
her if she will take you as her assistant for a 
short time every day, say for two hours in a 
morning? And this is the secret; you must 
not let her know that I have sent you.” 
“What am I to say if she asks me P” 


your head without my putting it there, and 
you must make yourself think you are very 
anxious for the job, and won’t take a refusal if 
you can possibly help it. Be very patient with 
her, and try to persuade her to engage you; I 
think you will succeed.” 

“Ti do my best, sir. But law! to think o’ 
me following Mrs. Brown. Folks will talk!” 
“Take no notice of what folks like to say. 
There cannot be anything very wonderful in 
your wanting to earn an honest penny. By 
the bye, I think you owe me a trifle. Can you 
show me the bill?” 

In the far corner of the kitchen was the 
pride of Liza’s heart, a triangular oak cupboard 
containing all the china and glass she pos- 
sessed. Its doors stood open, like two pro- 
tecting wings, so that its treasures should 
always be on view. 
reached down a china teapot, and emptying 


ters, bills, and quack doctors’ prescriptions, | 
singled out the requested document. 


looked at it. | 
“One good turn deserves another,” he said, | 
and thrust it into the fire. 

“Thank you, kindly, sir,” exclaimed Liza, 
dropping @ curtsey. 





“There would be no occasion for that. Now, 


my husband’s mind. 


| 
“That will be a load off | 
He says to me last | 











“Yes, sir,” she said, feeling so curious to | 


able,” she quickly added, casting a glance | 


“ She will not do that if you manage properly. | 
You must go just as if the idea had come into | 


From the top shelf she | 
its contents, a heterogeneous mass of old let- | 


Aldrich | 
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night, ‘How iver shall we get that 17s. 6d. 
paid the doctor?’ I’ll do my best, sir, to 
serve you and Miss Turnor, and I'll keep 
squat about what you telled me to.” 

“ Mind you do,” said Aldrich. “Go at once 
and try.” 

And so Mrs. Philips did try, and the result 
was as follows :— 

“Ts Miss Turnor at home, Susan? ” 

“Yes ’m.” 

“Will you tell her I want to have a word 
with her, if she pleases P” 

“T’'ll tell her, Mrs. Philips, but I don’t think 
she can see you, she’s so throng this morning.” 

Maud was very much engaged, and Susan 
brought just the message back she knew her 
mistress would send. 

Poor Mrs. Philips! This was rather a| 
serious difficulty; but she must overcome it. | 

“Make my duty to Miss Turnor,” she said, | 
“and tell her I won’t keep her five minutes. | 
I wouldn’t bother her if it wasn’t o’ conse- | 
quence.” 

Maud did not like to refuse this second 
appeal, but she received Liza with rather an | 
Wl grace. She was looking very grave and a} 
little bit annoyed, so different from what Liza | 
had been accustomed to see her that she began | 
to repent of her mission. 

“Is anything the matter?” asked Mand, 
sharply. | 

“No, ’m, thank you.” 

And for the first time within Liza’s memory 
she was at a loss what next to say. Mand 
looked inquiringly at her. At last she said, | 
meekly,— | 

“Ts it true, ’m, Mrs. Brown’s left you?” =| 

“ Quite true,” answered Maud. 

“T heard she had, but I couldn’t scarcely 
believe it. It’s a strange bad job. I do feel 
for you.” | 

Another pause. Maud wondered if the im- | 
portant business were simply Liza’s desire to | 
express her sympathy. | 

“You'll niver be able to manage with your- | 
sen,” continued she. | 

“TI must try,” said Maud. 

“T’ve been thinking, maybe, you wouldn’t 
object to me helping you a bit. I ar’n’t much 
used to nursing, but I could do as you tell me. 
Any ways I could help Susan with the work, 
and I ar’n’t ’alf a bad cook.” 

Maud stared at her in blank astonishment. 

“Mrs. Philips, you have your family to 
attend to!” 

“Yes, ’m, but I can do that and see to you 
a bit an’ all.” 

“ How P” 

“When the bairns is gone to school I’ve 
note to do, so I mostly go out and sit wi’ one 








o’ my neighbours, I could just as well come 
ere.” 

“You would find it dull work coming here 
in comparison with that,” said Maud. 

“Nay, ’m, I’ve niver been dull in my life. 
Besides, you know, if I don’t like the job I can 
give it up, or if I don’t suit you, you can turn 
me away.” 

Maud looked at the good-natured face and 
thought it would be by no means unpleasant 
to have that brisk bit of humanity about her 
sometimes; but she knew her character for 
prying into other people’s affairs, thus finding 
topics with which to amuse her friends. 

“ Before I dare think of engaging you,” she 
said, “I should have to bind you over to 


|abstain from gossiping about us.” 


“Oh yes, ’m, in course, I shouldn’t think o’ 
such a thing.” 

She saw incredulity in the smile which played 
about Maud’s mouth at this remark. 

“Mrs. Brown’s often tell’d me that if I 
had more to do I should ha’ less to say. I 
shouldn’t wonder but what she’s right.” 

“ She generally is,” said Maud. 

“Well, ’m, I'll do my best to keep quiet. 
Will you give me a trial ?” 

“T do not know.” 

“T’m sure, ’m,” said Liza, taking heart at 
the unmistakeable signs of having her petition 
looked favourably on, “I'll serve you well. 
And, dearie me, I shall be pleased to addle a 
trifle towards my husband a pair o’ boots, for 
he’s almost barefoot, and there’s the hay sea- 
son just here.” 

“JT cannot give you an answer just now,” 
said Maud. “I must think about what you 
have said; I will send you word this evening 
what I decide on. What time in the day could 
you come?” 

“From nine to half past eleven.” 

“What pay should you require? ” 

“T leave that to you, ’m.” 

“No you do not,” said Maud; “if you will 
not make your own charge I will have nothing 
to do with you.” 

Liza reflected a few moments, but could come 
to no satisfactory conclusion. 

“Should we try a week, and then settle 
about wages P” 

“Yes, I do not object to that.” 

“You'll let me know to-night, ’m,’” said 
Liza, opening the door, “and as I promised 
Mr. A I mean I promise you, ’m, niver to 
mention your name to nobody.” 

“Oh, indeed!” said Maud to herself, as the 
door closed behind Liza; “yes, I see through 
it; you have let the cat out of the bag, Liza 
Philips. You promised Mr. Aldrich to keep 
silent about me. Then, of course, you and he 
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have been talking about me, and evidently | had set his mind upon, even when failure was 
have contrived it between you that you are|inevitable. He never dreamt of succeeding, 
to take Mrs. Brown’s place.” and he never dreamt of giving up when 

She had wondered how it was that Liza} success was hopeless. He had been plucked 
had lost her usual volubility; now she under-| at one of his examinations, for which he had 
stood it; she had been primed, and the repeat-| himself only to thank; his tutor, his friends, 
ing of a lesson was not so easy to her as trusting | his own judgment even, warned him not to go 
to her wits what to say next. Maud had been| in forit. “Oh, of course I shall be ploughed,” 
encouraging a vague hope all the morning that | he said, “ but I mean to try my luck.” Directly 


Mr. Aldrich would call; she thought he would} he found himself falling in love with Maud || 
be sure to come directly he heard she was|Turnor, he became wretched. He assured || 





bereft of the main prop of her existence; he| himself she would never have him, and yet he 
could not have so completely lost all regard for | encouraged every feeling of affection towards 
her that he should cease being sorry for her.| her. The more he loved her, the more was he 
This, she supposed, was a proof he had not;)|on the look out for any little obstacle, either 
but she did not exactly like his method of) in the shape of her cold-heartedness, or, as we 


showing it, and she began to feel indignant. | have seen, of some fault in her character, which _ 


Why had he not come and talked with her he could not get over. Several times he had been 
about having another nurse instead of sending | on the point of making her an offer, but had 
one to push herself in? She would not engage | been prevented. At last circumstances had 
her; she would let him see that style of been favourable, and he had improved the 
behaviour would not answer. Then it suddenly | occasion; with what result we know, and al- 
occurred to her that as he would not know she | though the refusal had rendered him miser- 
had discovered his little stratagem that would able, he determined to try again. For once in 
be of no avail. No, if she tried to punish him | his life he set himself to think whether it 
it would only reflect upon herself. She wished | might not be advisable to alter his mode of 
more than ever he would come, and she sighed | action, and after mature deliberation decided 
wearily when she remembered it would be four | upon working his way very slowly; he would 
days before his next visit was due. She saw | put on an appearance of indifference, but at the 





‘plainly that to close in with Liza’s offer was | same time would try to make himself essential 


the best thing she could do; Mr. Aldrich would | to her peace and comfort. The former he had 


inever have sent her if he had not known her| done, but the latter was not so easy while 


to be the person for her; and from being} Mrs. Brown was in office. If he had been able 
angry with him she had gradually turned|to look on the bright side of anything he 
round and was feeling grateful to him. would have seen that her departure was the 

If she had only known how he was longing} very thing to further his wishes ; Maud would 
to go and shield her from all worry and care,| be forced to rely more on him, to see him 
by taking the entire burden of it upon his own| oftener. That idea never struck him, but un- 
shoulders, she must have softened towards him | fortunately, after brooding over his sorrows 
still more. Twice that day he went out with|two more days, another did, and this time it 


| the intention of calling upon her, and each| was one so low, so unmanly, that the very fact 


time his courage failed. After the last failure | of allowing it to remain for a moment in his 
he decided he would not go until the time| mind was rendering him unworthy of Maud or 


came round for him to pay his next profes-| of any other true-hearted woman. It occurred | 
sional visit. And when he had arrived at this|to him that to make her jealous might be the || 


conclusion he was angry with himself for being | most effectual means of accomplishing his end ; 
a coward, and began blaming Maud for making | he would try it, and his only chance of trying 
him one. As he sat there in his solitary | it was to flirt with Louisa Miller. 


bachelor room that evening, he thought very} With this exceedingly laudable object in | 





hard things of her, and accused her of being| view Mr. Aldrich walked up to the vicarage | 
the author of all this misery—so she was, but | one evening when he happened?to know Maud | 


not in the light he meant it. would be there. He was haunted with an 


All adversities, whether small or great, have| idea that everything always went against | 


a bad effect on a character like Mr. Aldrich’s.| him. “Just my luck,” he was perpetually 
He was naturally morbid, and directly a/growling, and this evening he certainly had 
trouble came he gave way to it, sank under|no reason for thinking he was not pursued 
it, there was no rallying power to evercome it.| by his evil genius. 

Hope too was an element totally wanting in} He made himself sure he should find the 
him. And yet there was so much obstinacy | party at croquet. The game would be Maud 
that. he would go on striving for anything he| and Johnnie against Louisa with two balls; of 
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course he would be invited to take one of| 
them, and then what a fine field would be 
opened to him! | 

His conjectures were partially right; cro-| 
quet was the order of the day, but alas, a! 
fourth hand was not required, it was already | 
there in the person of Anthony Miller, who} 
had arrived for the Long a day or two sooner | 
than was expected. What was the sight which 
met Aldrich’s eyes on turning the corner | 
of the house and coming in full view of the} 
croquet lawn? Maud and Anthony seated | 
side by side on a garden chair, she laughing | 
at something he was relating with great | 
animation; Louisa marching triumphantly | 
round the ground with the help of Johnnie's | 
ball, and the latter looking on in extreme dis- | 
gust. A fifth person was not wanted, and| 
Mr. Aldrich felt it in a moment. Anthony | 
shook hands with him, but immediately re- | 
joined Miss Turnor, who was looking most | 
provokingly satisfied with her companion. 
He did not know why, but for some reason or 
other he could not join them. He went up to 
Louisa, she was too much absorbed in her 
game to pay any attention to him. 

“You here, Aldrich?” said the voice of Mr. 
Miller, who just then approached the players, | 
“T’m glad to see you. I was just going to| 
your house. I want your advice about send- | 
ing little Staves to the hospital; also I want | 
your opinion of old Thompson’s case. You| 
are not playing, I think? Come into the} 
fields for half an hour,” and linking his arm | 
within that of his friend he marched him off. | 

“ Just my luck,’’ muttered Aldrich. 

“ Hurrah,” said Johnnie, “the doctor’s be- | 
come so peculiar of late we are jollier without | 
him. You go in first, Loo.” 

When the game was finished the party 
went into the house. Anthony disappeared, 
Johnnie had to retire to the study to prepare 
for an early morning lesson from his father, 
and the two girls were left alone in the draw- 
ing-room. 

A helplessly stupid fit came over them 
both; it seemed an utter impossibility for 
either to find one common subject of interest 
to talk about, and as the thoughts of each 
were dwelling on what she could not mention, 
while she was trying to keep up a desultory 
sort of conversation, naturally the amount of 
sense contained in the observations she did 
manage to make was small. Since the day 
after Louisa’s return from Chester there had 
been a slight coolness between them, there 
was something unconsciously closing the heart 
of each against the other. They did not meet 
half as often as formerly, and when they did 
they felt greater strangers than ever before. 

IIL. 
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Louisa had taken up some wovlwork, and 
was studying the effect of the grounding. 

“T wonder if they'll go far,” she remarked. 

“Who?” 

“ Papa and—mamma is out somewhere.” 

Maud took an album from the table and 
listlessly turned over its leaves; Louisa began 
to stitch vigorously; for some time no word 
was spoken. 
“ Have you ever been in the lake district ?” 
“No,” replied Maud, after a short pause. 
“ Have you ever been in Wales ?”’ 


“No.” That exhausted the travelling topic. 
A long pause. 
“Does your head ache?" asked Mand, 


seeing Louisa press her hand to her head. 

“No, thank you; I never have a_head- 
ache.” 

“ What a lucky person! Iam a martyr to 
the malady. I always have one if I’m the 
least tired.”’ 

“ How silly of you.” 

“Silly! you don’t suppose it is optional 
whether I have them or not, do you P ” 

“T expect it is your own fault.” 

* Are you half asleep ? ” 

“ Wide awake. Why do you ask?” 

“ Because you have just informed me it is 
my fault I have head-aches.” 

“Oh! I beg your pardon, you have mis- 
understood me. I said you should not play 
so long at croquet if it tires you.” 

Louisa saw an amused smile play about 
the corners of Maud’s mouth, which’ she in- 
terpreted into sarcasm. She cast her eyes 
on the album and saw it open at a photograph 


} > . ° 
of Mr. Aldrich, and next to it was one of her- 


self put there by Johnnie, and which she had 
forgotten to move. 

A still longer silence followed. It was 
broken, fortunately for the two girls, by the 
entrance of Mrs. Miller. 

“Tt is a long time since you have been to 
see papa, Mrs. Miller,” said Maud. 

“Ts it, dear? I will come to-morrow.” 


“To-morrow is Sunday, mamma,” said 
Louisa. 
“So it is; well, then, Monday. I think I 


see a decided improvement in Mr. Turnor 
every time I come.” 

“I begin, just a little, to hope we may get 
him down-stairs soon. Once down he might 
go out of doors for a few minutes every day, 
which would be so good for him.” 

“ You could not manage the return journey, 
my dear.” 

“T should never try. I shall put up a bed 
in his sitting-room, and thus keep him always 
down.” 


‘Have you asked Mr. Aldrich about it?” 
2c 
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“Not yet. I must the next time he calls.” | 
“He is about deserting you, I think,” said | 
Mrs. Miller, “Iasked him the other day some- | 
thing about you, and he could not remember | 


“Fos.” 

“May I come with you?” 

“T shall be delighted.” 

As they came in sight of Mr. Turnor’s 


when he had last seen you. A good sign that.” | house, Johnnie exclaimed, “Look! There is 


“Yes,” answered Maud, absently; “papa 
does get wonderfully better.” 

“ How do you get on without Mrs. Brown ?”’ 

“Better than ever I thought it. possible. 


Susan has become very efficient under her 


tuition, and Liza Philips is a capital help.” 

“ Whatever put it into your head to engage 
her?” asked Louisa. 

“The force of circumstances, I suppose; she 
came and offered herself, and—-I—took her.” 

“ Just like her impudence!”’ remarked Mrs. 
Miller. 


“Mamma is hard upon poor Liza,” said | 


Louisa; “I rather like her; certainly she can 
amuse one.” 


|a swell, he’s opening your garden gate.” 

| Maud was a wee bit short-sighted; she 
| could see a figure, but could not distinguish 
a feature. 

| “I suppose while the cat has been away the 
| mouse has been at play,” she answered. “It 
|is most likely Price’s third man.” 

| “TI know better; he’s going into the house, 
| not coming out of it, and there’s Susan bobbing 
|a curtsey to him.” 

| Maud could now see distinctly; to John- 
;nie’s dismay she left him abruptly, tore 
open the gate, and hurried up the walk into 
| the house. He went home and made a good 
| tale out of the adventure. 


“Oh, she is becoming the fashion; Mr. Ald- | 


rich is always talking in her favour, and so is | 


Mr. Miller.” 
“ But that is no argument for her being the 
fashion, mamma, rather the reverse. Papa’s 


particular friends are always those whom) manner in which Maud threw herself into the | 


nobody else will appreciate. You must make 
up your mind to be gossiped about, Miss 
Turnor; nothing worse will befall you on her 
account.” 

“ You two girls amuse me,” said Mrs. Miller. 

“How?” they both asked. 

“By the way in which you address each 
other. 
have dropped the formal ‘ Miss’ ere this!” 

“T never hear Miss Turnor called anything | 
but Miss Turnor,” said Louisa, “so that sounds 
the proper thing.” 

“ And one generally clings to the name one | 
has first heard a person called by,” suggested | 
Maud. But neither thought of asking the 
other to adopt her Christian name. 

“Where can my husband be?” 
Miller. 

“Mr. Miller is discussing public affairs with 
the parish doctor, I believe,” answered Maud. 

“Indeed! I pity the parish doctor, if the 
‘parish’ is the subject of discussion.” 

“ Here they come,” said Louisa, “I can hear 


said Mrs. 


| their voices at the gate.” 


“Tl go before they come in,” said Maud; 
“T have left Susan in sole charge long 
enough.” 


She found Johnnie at the outer door. “I’m 


|| just airing my brains after submitting them to 


half-an-hour’s hard labour,” he said. 
“T was afraid you were over-working your- 


| self,” said Mand, “as you did not again give 


us the pleasure of your society.” 


“ Are you going home ? ” 


One would have thought you would| 
| grasping one of his hands. 


ordering your repast. 


|to prepare sleeping accommodation for her 


CHAPTER XIX.—MAUD IS OBLIGED TO PLOT. 


|Ir would have heightened the romance of 
| Johnnie’s story if he had seen the frantic 


swell’s arms. 
| “George, oh my darling,” she gasped. 
|“ How comes this happiness? Oh, I never 
expected it! It was only yesterday that 1 
| heard from you.” 
| “I was so afraid of disappointing you, I 
| dare not say I was coming,” he replied. 
“And are you really here?” she 





said, 


“To prove that it is I indeed, and not 


'my ghost, you may see me perform the British 
| cat trick, please.” 


Don’t run away while I am 
I feel frightened.” 
While George was doing ample justice to 
the fare placed before him, Maud went to see 
how her father was, and then to help Susan 


“To be sure. 


guest, which could only be done by making 
a bed on the sofa in the room Mr. Turnor 
occupied during the day. The first words she 
addressed to her brother when the arrange- 
ments were completed and they had settled 
down to a good chat, were— 

“ How long are you going to stay, George ? ” 

“TI cannot exactly say; a week or two, , 
perhaps.” 

“Oh, George, really ? *’ 

“ Really.” 

“T never was so happy in all my life.” 

“ Suppose I bring you bad news.” 

“You don’t. I can see that in your face.” 

He smiled. 

“ You’ve brought good news,” she continued, 
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“T know you have, tell it me,” and she pro- 
ceeded to give him a playful shake. 

“You cannot shake out of a thing what 
there is not in it,” he said; “I bring neither 
good nor bad tidings.” 

Maud’s countenance fell. 

“You looked so happy,” she said, “I was 
deceived. Have you nothing more to tell me 
than was contained in your letter ?”’ 

“Nothing; except that I have decided to 
take Kennedy’s advice, and go in for my last 
examination. He is sure he can get me an 
appointment, and he has said so much about 
my delaying it no longer.” 

“JT think you are right,” said Maud; “ but 
you will still keep the one object in view, will 
you not, dear P” 

“If only for my own sake, I should, for what 
can I do in the legal profession until my 
father’s name is cleared of suspicion. Kennedy 
has talked me over, but I am still of opinion 
I had better have set up as a haberdasher.”’ 

“Nonsense. Do as Mr. Kennedy wishes, in 
good faith. You will find he is right; and if 
you cannot get an appointment, set up some- 
where for yourself. Thank God, we have 
enough to live on without working.” 

“T have nothing, remember.” 

“We have plenty for ourselves and you too, 
so do not croak on that score.” 

“TI won’t any more to-night. How hand- 
some you are looking, and how jolly; such 
a difference from my last visit. I might well 
look pleased on the first sight of you.” 

“And you do not present such a drowned | 
ratty appearance,” she answered, laughing. 
“You look quite thin enough, and anxious 
enough though, yet.” 

“Ts father as much better as you have 
implied in your letters, or have you been 
acting a little justifiable deception to urge 
me on?” 

“T have told you precisely the truth.” 

“ Will he ever get down again ? ”’ 

“T hope so. I mean him to try.” 

“TI do not quite understand what state his 
mind is in. His mind is completely gone, 
I suppose ?” 

“ Well, it is, and it isn’t.” 

“Will he remember me ?” 

“No. But he does not quite forget that he 
has a son, for he occasionally calls his doctor, 
George, and asks him if he is getting on well.” 

“ Do you ever talk about me to him ?” 

“T haven’t lately. I found he was always 
worse after every effort to make him recollect 
any one or anything; so now I try to do 
nothing but just make him as happy as I can.” 

“ How are his days spent ?” 











“He gets up about eleven and is helped 


into the next bedroom, which I have fitted up 
most luxuriantly, and there he sits propped 
up in an easy chair, looking out of the window 
until bedtime, which varies from six to nine.” 

“ He can walk a little ?” 

“Yes, with help, twice round the room.” 

“ Does he take any interest in anything ? ” 

“A good deal sometimes in me and in the 
Millers, though the memory of it quickly passes 
away. I notice he is always better after a bit 
of fun, and he shows such pleasure when one 
of them calls, especially Miss Miller.’’ 

“J was so thankful when you told me he 
had lost all fear of the parson’s, family; their 
frequent calls have made existence so much 
more tolerable for you.” 

‘‘ My dear brother, existence is by no means 
intolerable ; on the whole, I am very happy.” 

“ How can you be, Maud? Why, wheny a 
look back———” 

“Just what I do not allow myself to do,” 
she interrupted. “I never indulge in vain 
regrets.” 

“Can you help it?” 

“Fou.” 

“ How ? 

“ By looking at the mercies vouchsafed to 
me, and being deeply thankful for them. 
Would it be right to mar happiness granted 
by my Heavenly Father by being miserable 
now because I had been miserable once P”’ 

“T shall ever bless those Millers,’ said 
George; “what nice people they must be. 
Do they take you on faith, or have you told 
them our history P” 

“T told Mr. Miller soon after we came that 
we were not runaway convicts, but that I had 
promised papa never to tell any one why 
we were here. ‘That is all that has passed 
between us. Not one member of the family 
has alluded to the subject since.” 

“ Have you overcome your objection to Mrs. 
Miller ? ” 

“JT should think I have. She is just a 
mother to me; and I respect her for holding 
back from making our acquaintance at first. 
It was only proper caution.” 

“TI think I shall leave you again on 
Monday ?” 

“George!” drawing her chair closer to 
him,—“Oh, why ? ” 

“Do not look so pleadingly at me, or I 
cannot do it,” he replied, turning his face 
from her. 

“But whence comes the sudden wish to 
depart ?”’ 

“ From my wish to serve you. 
the result of my visit will be.” 

“ What ?” 


” 


I see what 

















“T shall break up this delightful little circle | 
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of friends you have gathered round you, and | it, and let them see I considered myself on a 
be the means of throwing you solitary on the | social equality with the best. You must do 


world again.” | the same; they will take you at your own 
“What stuff! Impossible.” valuation. If you appear ashamed of yourself, 


“Quite possible, and quite probable. Al- | why, the world will soon be ashamed of you. 
though the folks do not talk, they think, and | | Now trust to me; I’ll make it all right if you 
feel properly curious to know what this | | will only promise to do as I bid you.” 
mystery hanging over you really is; and, “What will you bid me do? ” 
though they do not let you see it, are ever| “That must depend on circumstances. Now 
on the look out for a solution. Of course | George, darling, promise before we go to bed 
they imagine there has been some great |that you will stay until duty calls you away. 
wickedness committed. It does not require | Think of me herealone. Though I have these 
much penetration to discover you are innocent, | good friends, do I not want a companion ? 
and if the governor should be guilty, why, he | Of the misery which has seemed at times to 
can do no harm to any one now, but as regards | be gnawing my heart away I can speak to 
me it is quite a different matter. I may|no one; unaided, I have to bear the burden 
be the sinner who has brought my family | of our great family sorrow. The interests I 
to ruin, and the cautious mamma will object | | have in common with the Millers are intensely 
to her offspring coming in contact with me.” | Woodthorpian, not a bit mine; in point of 

“Tf that is your only reason for departing, | fact, the Millers know me not, I am a stranger 
I shall not allow it,” said Maud, firmly. to them. For though I am so well and so 

“Where your interests are at stake I shall | jolly, as you say, there are times when I feel 
judge for myself,” replied her brother. | well-nigh crushed, and it is only the feeling of 

There was a long silence; the brother and | gratitude to God for my wonderful alleviations 
sister wrapt in too deep thought to continue | that has kept me from totally sinking. Stay, 
their conversation. Maud was the first to} brother, can you refuse my appeal ?”’ 


speak. “T can refuse you nothing, child; I never 
“George, dear, if you try to sneak out of | could.” 
the village without being seen, it will give the Maud had conquered; but the next day 


gossips good cause to speak evil of you.” proved to her that her victory was only partial. 
“Tf I go on Monday (or to-morrow might | George was ina wretchedly low, almost morose 
be better perhaps) who is to know I have | state of mind, harping perpetually on the sub- 
been P”’ ject of his departure, and allowing her to see 
“Tt will be known all over the place in less | that he repented of his promise. She pro- 
than twelve hours.” posed they should go to church in the even- 
“My goodness! How is that? ing, but he seemed so horrified at the idea of 
“Oh, it is only we country people who tho- appearing in public, that she did not press it. 
roughly understand the art of gossiping. I] She saw that he was quite worn out from con- 
had no idea how it was done until I came | stant worry and nervous excitement, and was 
here. You cannot possibly escape ; Johnnie |in need of perfect rest; she was convinced, 
Miller saw you walk up the garden, he will | too, that if he did not get it he would be ill, 
tell the vicarage party, but they will keep /and she resolved to try her utmost to prevent 
quiet; then Susan of course will tell her sweet-|that. Her fear was that before she could get 
heart ; and, to crownall, the most arrant gossip | him wholly in her power he would go. He 
in the whole county will be in the house early | would remain a few days, she knew, for a 
to-morrow to attend to papa.” promise was ever binding with him, but the 
“Well, I could keep out of her way.” instant he thought he had fulfilled it he would 
“I wouldn’t be too sure of that. And if|leave. For hours that Sunday night she lay 
you did Susan would be safe to tell her.” lawake, wondering what she should do, and 
“Did my last visit get abroad ?” |planning all sorts of contrivances, so that 
“Mrs. Miller heard of it somehow.” George might be made to stay. 
“I wish I had not come.” 


“My dear boy, you want rest, combined 
with some good cheerful society. Woodthorpe 
will supply you with both; and they will goa 
long way towards curing that wretchedly mor- |Ir ever Mr. Aldrich envied that amiable set 
bid feeling. Do not hide yourself, and shirk |of people who so sympathise with the human 
meeting your fellow-creatures. Do as I did.|race that they can make every one’s business 
I knew I had done nothing to shame me of | their own, it was on the Mouday after George 
looking the whole world in the face, so I did|Turnor’s arrival. Johnnie Miller had seen a 





CHAPTER XX.—LOUISA PROVES EQUAL TO THE 
EMERGENCY. 
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strange gentleman go into Mr. Turnor’s, and | 
Maud rush after him; and neither had been 
seen nor heard of since. That was all he 
knew, and he was burning for further informa- 
tion. In the hope of learning something he 
bent his steps towards the vicarage, but on 
his way he made a little détow” in order to 
pass Liza Philips’ house. She was sitting 
sewing just inside her open door, and being 
glad to see some one to whom she might with 
a clear conscience communicate a startling | 
piece of intelligence, she beckoned him in, and 
then, instead of telling him all she knew in a| 
breath, she was struck dumb with her own 
Her silence alarmed Aldrich. 


importance. 


“Surely you are not going to tell me you| 


are tired of your nursing work?” he said. 
“No, sir, I like it. I wanted to say how 
obliged I am to you for getting the job for 
me; it’s real nice work, and easy-earned money. 
Have you been to-day, sir?” 
“No; I haven’t been for more than a week. 


Mr. Turnor is so much better, he scarcely | 


needs a doctor now.” 


Liza, lowering her voice, “ Have you heard | 


o’ the ’rival, sir?” 


Aldrich, sharply, “ Rival! 
mean ?” 
Liza, speaking still more confidentially, “I 


What do you 


may tell you, though I never mention Miss | 


‘Turnor’s affairs to nobody. Her brother ’rived 
on Saturday, at night.” 

Aldrich, looking unconcerned, “Indeed! I 
am glad to hear it; he will be a comfort to 
Miss Turnor.” 

“Ay, sir, she was pleased. telled 
me she was like a young lass what had fallen 
out wi’ her sweetheart, and they had just made 
it up again.” 

Aldrich, as if by way of saying something, 
“ How did Mr. Turnor bear it?” 

“He hasn’t been made aware of it yet, sir. 
I wonder if there is ought the matter with the 
young Mr. Turnor, for he won’t see nobody, 
and shuts hisself up in that little parlour just 
like his father used to do.” 


Susan 


Aldrich, thinking they had gone far enough, | 


said, ‘Most likely he has some business to 
attend to, and must not be disturbed. I am 
glad you find things so comfortable. Good 
alternoon.”’ 


So far so good. But it was not very far; | 


he had learned who the stranger was, and that 
was all. At the vicarage they were in still 
greater darkness. Mr. and Mrs. Miller were 
evidently talking on the subject when he en- 
tered the drawing-room, for Mrs. Miller ac- 
costed him with,— 

“Enlighten us, Mr. Aldrich: why was not 
Miss Turnor at church yesterday ?” 





“Tam not Miss Turnor’s keeper,” he replied, 
taken aback by the abruptness of the question. 
“As you are always pretty well acquainted 
with her reasons for doing or not doing, I 


| thought you would know.” 


“| believe I can account for it,’’ said Louisa, 
seeing the two had waxed warm all ona sudden, 


and wishing to give them cooling time. “That 
gentleman who came on Saturday is her 


brother; they sat up nearly all the night 
talking, and so overslept themselves on Sun- 
day morning. What more natural?” 

“How about the evening?” asked Mrs. 
Miller; “their oversleeping could not have 
lasted so long.” 

“T have not arrived at any conclusion on 
that part of their behaviour. Probably it was 
not their humour to come out. But really J 
do not see why we need trouble ourselves 
about them.” 

“T am not troubling myself, I feel interested 
in them,” returned Mrs. Miller; “1 am sorry 
this has happened.” 

“Why, mamma?” 

“T love and respect Maud, and this young 
man’s turning up again will awaken all one’s 
dormant suspicions.” 

“What suspicions, Mrs. Miller?” asked 
Aldrich. 

“Why, you know, Mr. Aldrich, of course 
we can all see the family is overshadowed by 
a dark cloud. Now, I cannot help thinking it 
is caused by some misdemeanour; and I also 
fancy this brother is at the bottom of it.” 

* What makes you think it?” asked Louisa. 

“T have my reasons.” 

“T almost fancy you are mistaken,” said 
Aldrich; ‘Miss Turnor speaks of him with 
so much sisterly pride.” 

“She does,” said Louisa, “when she men- 
tions him at all. But she rarely refers to 
either her relations or to bygone days, so one 
knows very little about her.” 

“ How she can look so open, and yet be so 
reticent, I cannot imagine,” said Mrs. Miller ; 


“and, as far as I am concerned, if the brother 


subject be but hinted at, she, to use Johnnie’s 
elegant phrase,shuts me up. She is ashamed 
of something. Don’t you think so, Mr. Al- 
drich ?” 

“No, I don’t,” replied he. 

“T do not mean on her own account. I 
have perfect faith in her past, present, and 


| future goodness, and I regard her as one in a 
| thousand. 


For all that there is a screw loose.” 
The maid brought in a note for Louisa. 
“Well,” said she, laughing, “ here’s the old 

saying partially verified. We are talking about 

Miss Turnor; she has not appeared herself, 

but this is her handwriting.” 
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Aldrich walked to the window, and began a! “Do not say that of any one unless you have 





careful examination of the roses which clus- | 
tered round it on the outside; he felt his face | 


| 


would betray his curiosity. 

“There!” exclaimed Louisa, when she had | 
read the note, “my conjecture was correct. | 
This wonderful stranger is Mr. George Turnor, | 
brother of Maud Turnor. He is going to! 
remain some time.” 

This does not look much like being ashamed | 
of him,” remarked Aldrich. 

“ But she is in adilemma,” continued Louisa 
(and she tried, though ineffectually, to get a} 
glimpse at Aldrich’s face). ‘She does not | 
know how to break the news to her father; in | 
fact, she dare not undertake it alone, and she} 
asks me to go and help her?” 

“You?” exclaimed Mrs. Miller. ‘Why you?” | 

“ Because she says Mr. Turnor is fond of| 
me, and somehow understands my conversation | 
better than any other person’s; he often re-| 
members what I have said to him, and she | 
thinks his agitation will be less if I tell him; | 
moreover, he has asked this morning when he 
is to see me again!” 

“I do not see any real reason in all that,” 
said Mrs. Miller. ‘“ Why could not the girl 
have pitched on some one else to help her, 
me, or your father, or you, Mr. Aldrich ?”’ 

“Tt is not her fault, mamma dear; it is 
Mr. Turnor’s for taking a fancy to me.” 

By this time the roses had become of such 
interest, that Mr. Aldrich was obliged to go 
outside to get a better view of them. 

“You ought to be proud of your daughter,” 
continued Louisa, merrily. 

“So I am,” replied her mother; “but, at 
the same time, I had rather her good qualities 
kept her owt of questionable society.” 

“Oh, mamma!” 

“Oh, Louisa! I shall not like your becoming 
intimate with ‘my brother.’ ” 

“But I am not obliged to be intimate. I 
will be freezingly distant if you wish it.” 

“I prefer your not going until we know 
more about him.” 

“Ah, Aldrich! admiring my pet roses,” 
said Mr. Miller, coming through the garden. 

“ Papa,” said Louisa, rushing to the window, 
“will you come in here a minute, please?” 

“What is troubling my little girl?” 

“Read this note,’’ she said. 

When he had read it, Mrs. Miller said, “I 
do not approve of Louisa’s going there until 
we have seen what that young man is made of. 
Nothing good, I fancy.” 

“What reason can you have for saying 
that?” asked her husband. 

“ Never mind my reason. 
he is a scamp.” 





Mark my words, 








positive proof, which here you have not.” 

“TI know it though, for all that.” 

“Even if it be so, it does not lessen Louisa’s 
obligation to go.” 

“We should be very wrong in allowing it, 
I think.” 

“Oh no, dear, you are mistaken. Louisa’s 
work in life at present is to do her duty, not 
only as our child, but as the vicar’s daughter. 
Well, here is a case where her pretty little 
womanly tact is required, and not my blun- 
dering go-straight-at-the-point-at-once, and it 
undoubtedly is her duty to go. Go at once, 
my child, and do your best to help a fellow- 
creature out of a difficulty.” 

Louisa went up to her mother, and, kissing 
her, said, “ I'll be very careful, mamma dear, 
and I promise you not to fall in love.’ And 
she departed. 

“Come in, Aldrich,” said the vicar, going 
up to the window. “Do not stand out there.” 
But Mr. Aldrich had taken himself off.” 

“T am sorry to act against your wishes, 
dear,” continued Mr. Miller, seating himself 
on the sofa by his wife. 
motives were only good. Having got this 
idea, you felt you must protect your child; 
but we must not be too frightened for her, and 
coddle her into comparative uselessness.”’» 

“JT dare say you are right. But somehow 
I do not approve. - I think I will go after 
her.” 

“No dear, let her alone, she will do her 


|work more easily. You and I will call this 


evening after tea, and if the unfortunate youth 
appears ‘fast,’ why we will prevent future 
intercourse.” 

When -Louisa arrived at Mr. Turner’s, Susan 
handed her with great pomp into the inner 
room where George was alone. “Miss 
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“T know your || 











Miller’s come, sir,’ she said; then turning | 


’ 


to Louisa, “ That’s young Mr. Turnor, Miss,’ 
and thinking she had accomplished her duty, 


she returned to her work without apprising 


Mand of the arrival. 

Very awkward for both, but, as events 
proved, it could not have been 
better. 


George rose, and the two bowed, but neither | 
spoke, expecting the next moment Maud would 


appear to carry Louisa off. After what 
seemed to them about ten minutes, but was 
scarcely as many seconds, it occurred to 
George they could not very well stand oppo- 
site each other for an indefinite length of 
time, so he drew forward a chair and asked 
Miss Miller to sit down, saying his sister 
was up-stairs, but she would be with them 





arranged | 
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They sat down; George with his elbow on|to say, “answered your note at once you see;” 


the window sill staring into the garden; Louisa’ 
tracing the pattern of the carpet with her para- | stopped her. 


sol. He was resolved not to speak unless she 
led off, and she was too shy to venture a first 
remark; but as time went on and stil] no 


| Maud came, she began to think it was rude, 


perhaps unkind, of her to be silent; then she 


| cast a furtive glance at him, and saw bow sad 
and anxious his expression was, and she felt 





a little pity for him. 

“You came on Saturday, I think, Mr. 
Turnor,’ she said, the sound of her own 
voice, though barely above a whisper, fright- 
ening her. 

It roused him from a reverie with a start, 
while at the same time a delightful sensation 
came over him. It was long since he had 
heard so sweet a sound, or been addressed by 
one so lovely as at that moment he thought 
Louisa Miller. 
had brought a colour into her usually pale 
face, which was still further heightened by 
the blush that accompanied her remark, and 
which, when he turned to look at her, was 
gradually fading. Her head was slightly 
bent down, so that her hat shaded the upper 
part of her face, and prevented her eyes from 
being seen, but the quivering of the ex- 
quisitely pretty mouth was not hidden, and, 
what did not diminish from the beauty of the 
picture, a piece of light brown hair had 


broken loose, and had fallen in a natural cur! | 


by the side of her face. 

“Yes,” he said, “on Saturday evening.” 

“Ts this your first visit to Woodthorpe ?” 
How angry she was with herself! she remem- 
bered when just too late that was just the 
question she ought not to have asked. 

“JT was here in the winter for a few hours, 
but as it was dark when I came and dark 
when I left, this is the first time I have seen 
the place,” he replied. 


Of course this theme was not to be pursued. | 
She racked her brains to find another, but | 


only the most inappropriate subjects would 
present themselves. She was effectually 
silenced. To her inexpressible delight she 
heard Maud’s footstep on the stairs. 

“Does Miss Turnor know Iam here?” she 
asked timidly. 

“ Possibly that stupid girl has not told her,” 
said George, opening the door and calling to 
her. “Maud, do you know Miss Miller is 
waiting to see you?” 

“Indeed, I do not. Have you been here 
long?” she asked, coming into the room; 
“no one told me.” 

“ Only a few minutes,” answered Louisa, “ it 
does not matter. I have ,’ she was going 

















| will recognise you.” 
Excitement and nervousness | exactly opposite him, Mand by his side. 





but something in Maud’s look and manner 


“How is Mr. Turnor?” she 

| said instead. 
“ Pretty well to-day, thank you. He and I 
have just been talking about you. He will be 


so pleased to see you: come up stairs.” 


They found Mr. Turnor looking grave, and | 





the sight of Louisa seemed to bewilder him. | 


If they had known that the sound of George’s 
voice calling to his sister had reached not 
only his ear but his brain, awakening a slight 
recollection of the past, their task would have 
been easier. “ Here is Miss Miller come to see 
you,” said Maud. 

He smiled, and shook hands with her, but 
evidently did not comprehend who she was. 
Maud drew her aside and whispered, “We 
must talk; he will be sure to listen, then he 
They sat down, Louisa 


“It is very kind of you to come,” she 
began. ‘“ Papa does so like to see you.” 

“Mr. Turnor improves at such a pace he 
will be coming to see me soon,” said Louisa. 

“T wish he may; but his first step must 
be down-stairs.” 

Mr. Turnor looked at them, and a more 
rational expression came over his face. 

“Mr. Aldrich has not been to see us 
lately,” continued Maud, thinking it might 
be a good preface. 

“TI thought he came nearly every day.” 

“ Not now. We do not require the doctor’s 
attendance so often as we did; but we are 
very glad to see him whenever he pleases to 
come, are we not, papa?” 

“ Always glad to see you,” he replied, look- 
ing at Louisa. 

“ And you like Mr. Aldrich to come, too?” 
she said. 

“Yes,” he answered. 

“ He will come to-day, I think,” remarked 
Maud. 

“Glad,” murmured Mr. Turnor. Then in 
a louder voice, “ How is he getting on? ” 

“ His practice increases,” answered Louisa. 

“ Tt was a good one once,” he said. 

Mand pushed her chair behind her father’s, 
and wrote on a piece of paper, “ He has cer- 
tainly got his mind on George. We must 
try to hit the right nail. Ask him some 
questions about former days.” She left her 
chair; and, standing in front of her father’s, 
put her hand behind her with the note in it. 
Louisa took it. Her dismay was considerable 


on seeing herself requested to ask questions 
on such a forbidden subject. 
was, I dare not; but she had come to help, 
and she determined to do all she was asked. 


Her feeling 
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“Was yours a good practice P” she asked. 

She knew he had been by profession : 
lawyer. 

“ Very,” he answered, “ but it got bad.” 

“ How was that ? ” 


A sign from Maud seemed to deprecate 


this line of questioning. 


lof tormenting me with quotations from 
1| Young, are you not, gov’? ” 
The old familiar name startled Mr. Turnor ; 


he stared at his son, but gave no answer. 


remarks that could boast of no meaning, until 
she felt him pluck at her dress. 


“How many children have you?” said| “My dear,” he said, “who is it ?”’ 
poor Louisa, feeling almost désperate. Anj| “George, your son,” she replied. 
|| approving look from Mand reassured her. * Obit? 
He stared at her. “There’s Maud,’’ he| There were sounds of preparation for 
|, answered. tea; a bright thought struck Louisa. “ Mr. 


|  You’ve a son, have you not?” 


Turnor,” she said, ‘I am going to stay while 


“Have I?” he said slowly, and then} you have tea, and your son shall fetch it up 
appeared to be listening for something. | for us.” 


“ What’s that ? ” he asked. 


“T’m going for him,” muttered Maud, and 


left them. 
“ Hark!” he said. 
“ What do you hear ?” 
“ T do not know.” 


“TI can tell you,” she said, going close up 


“Tt is George, your son, you hear; 
Here he is.” 


to him. 
he is coming up-stairs now. 


This was the first time in her life Louisa 


had had to act on her own account in an 


emergency. 


overcome her presence of mind. Happily, 
she was obliged to do, not think; and her 
judgment would have done credit to a much 
more experienced person. 

George opened the door and walked in first. 
It was well he did; for if his sister had 
not been so close behind him as to render 
backing impossible, he would have recoiled 
with horror at the sight of his father such a 
wreck. Maud’s self-command was strained 
to the utmost, and at this juncture it went 
snap; she slipped into the corner behind her 
| father, and cried. 

“ Sit down there,” said Louisa, pointing to 
the chair she had just vacated. George 
obeyed. There was not another within reach; 
and she, trembling so that she could hardly 
stand, was obliged to lean on the arm of Mr. 
Turnor’s chair for support. 

“George looks well, does he not?” she 
said. 

The subject of this remark looked up in 
amazement, and was puzzled by the signs 
which he saw Louisa making to him; but 
after a moment did manage to interpret them, 
and to understand what her purpose was. 

“How grave he is!” she continued, “I 
|, vote that we request him to put on a more 

cheerful countenance. Have you been read- 
1 ing Young’s ‘ Night Thoughts ?’” 

“No,” answered George, “I leave that 


| 


Had there been a moment for 
reflection, her natural timidity would have 


To her joy she saw no signs of disapproval. 

“Go down you two,” she continued, “ and 
mind you ’—to George—“ bring up the tea.” 

Maud was going to remonstrate. Louisa 
went up to her and whispered, “Don’t be 
silly; go directly, and get half-an-hour’s rest 
while you can.” 

She attempted no further conversation with 
Mr. Turnor until George re-appeared, carry- 
ing a cup of tea and a plate of bread and 
butter. 

“How well you have brought up your 
son,” she said; “ he does just as he is told.’ 

“Good boy,” said Mr. Turnor; after a 
moment’s thought, “ George, fetch another 
cup of tea for—— ”’ he could not remember 
the name, “ you, my dear,” pointing to Louisa. 

“May I?” asked George. 

“Tf you please. Thank you, Mr. Turnor, 
for thinking of me!” 

It was not a merry tea, though a happy 
one. Mr. Turnor looked peaceful and con- 
tented, and Louisa was full of joy because her 
mission had prospered beyond her utmost 
hope. She had almost given a shriek of 
delight when she heard him address his son 
by name, she was sure then that he quite 
understood who he was; and there had been 
no scene, and no difficulty. 

In half-an-hour Maud returned, and Louisa 
immediately took her departure. George met 
her at the door, and walked to the garden 
gate with her. 

“You have been very kind, Miss Miller,” 
he said. 

“Oh no,” she replied, and that was all they 
managed to say to each other. She tried 
hard to frame a little speech, apologising for 
the cool way in which she had talked of him, 
and ordered him about, but her unfortunate 
shyness had returned. 

She hurried home, and told her father and 
mother all that had passed ; at the same time 
advising them to defer their call until the 
following day. 














I book for my father to digest. You are fond 





Meanwhile Louisa kept up a gentle flow of | 
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4 CONCERNING STITCHES. 























Wuerser a Sewing Machine is really useful in a family 
or not depends on the possibility of doing the family work 
with it with ordinary skill; and this depends on the sim- 
plicity, ease of management—in a word, on the practica- 
bility of the Machine. 

Almost any of the Machines commonly sold, except 
the very low-priced ones, will do good work when in good 
order and in skilful hands. It is not safe to judge a Ma- 
chine by what it will do under such circumstances. 

Two-thread Sewing Machines are complicated, deli- 
cate, easily deranged, difficult to work, 
exceedingly difficult to manage and utterly 
beyond the comprehension and mastery 
of the average housewife. To keep them 
in order is the work of an expert, and the 
difficulties in the management of the second 
thread are so many and so great as to be 
formidable even to experts. ?, 
en ee For ten years those acknowledged family 
Iv THE Bonsin nuisances were tolerated in the household, 
Doe oF THE notwithstanding the perplexities, hin- 

“THREAD . . . 

TROUBLES. drances and vexations inseparable from their 

use. It is now more generally known that 
*‘ double-thread’’ means double machinery and double 
labour to work it, and more than double trouble to keep 
it in order. These machines are, therefore, now never 
bought for family use, except through misapprehension ; 
and when the error is discovered they are usually ex- 
ehanged for the Wittcox anp Gisss, which, working 
with one thread direct from the reel, without difficulty 
or danger of entanglement, is ready for any kind of 
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work at a moment’s notice, and makes sewing a plea- 
sure rather than a task. 

A glance at the work done by the two methods shows 
something of their respective characteristics. 





Pull gently—the double-thread lock stitch seam gives 
way at both ends. 
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Pull harder—the double-thread seam rips the whole 
length. - 
Pull still harder—the material gives way where it has 
been weakened by the double-thread machine; but the 
Wittcox anD Gipgs seam remains as strong as the fabric 
itself. (Samples of this test stitching sent on application.) 
The foregoing illustrations show what occurs when 


two seams made with the same cotton, the same length 1 
of stitch, the same perfection every way, by the respective t 
machines are treated in the same mariner. If the two t 


seams are subjected to strain and rubbing as in washing 
and wear, the result is the same. In fact, garments 
made with the respective machines show like results in 
actual use. 


1 
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In a garment made with a double-thread lock stitch 
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Sewing Machine the seam is often broken in a most un 
sightly manner long before the fabric is worn out. 














In a gatmetit made with the Wiiicox anp Gizss 
Sewing Machine the stitching is usually uninjured when 
the fabric is Worn out. 

Want of elasticity is always a serious defect of the 





, 


double-thread lock stitch seam, which gives way when the 
cloth is stretehed.. On the other hand, it is perfectly 
easy to make the WinLcox anp GisBs seam as elastic as 
the nature of the work may require. 

The double-thread lock stitch ig nor “alike on both 
sides,” except on thick cloth, Slight variations of the 





tensions draw the crossings of the threads alternately 
from one surface of the fabric to the other. 
, L 
The double-thread lock stitch seam is always zig-zag 
on the right side, except on thick cloth, and when one or 


7 ~~ 
two stitches are missed, as often happens with the best of 
these complicated and delicate machines, stitches are left 
two or three times the usual length. 
J 

The WILtcox AND Gibbs seam is uniform and beautiful. 
A stitch is never missed on any material however difficult 
to sew. On the wrong side two threads lie side by side, 
presenting a similar appearance to the chain stitch or to 
back-stitching done by hand, forming no ridge, but ren- 
dering the seam as elastic as the fabric itself. 
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WILLocox AND Grpas Seam, Back-stircuine BY Wanp. 



































Our Customers throughout the Kingdom have ‘the 
advantage of experience in the use of the identi- 
cal machines they purpose to buy before they 
decide whether to buy or not, and without in- 
curring either risk or expense. 





Tix WILLCOX & GIBBS. 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE 


(HAND AND TREADLE) 
Sent for a Month’s Trial Free and Carriage Paid 
to any Station in the Kingdom. 


After the Trial, payment may be made, if desirable, in 
Monthly Instalments, at the invariable Cash Price. 


Machines of other makers taken in exchange. Ilus- 
trated price list free, 





WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE 00, 
150, CHEAPSIDE, AND 135, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
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W. F. THOMAS anp Co,’s 
PATENT SEWING MACHINES, 


ADAPTED FOR EVERY KIND OF WORK. 


Domestic Machines, Simple and Noiseless, 
Lock Stitch, £3 15s. 


The Celebrated No. 2, £10. 


ORIGINAL PATENTEES, 
1 & 2, CHEAPSIDE; & REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


Wu. SPRAGUE’S 
PIANOFORTES, 


21 GUINEAS. 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


WM rewoned materials und wasnarran io Kop Races wed epeniey Phnestate 05 eetants the very best 
seasoned materials, and WARRANTED to k in tune IN ALL CLmMaTss, for the moderate price of 



























Twewrr-ons Guiress. These Instruments cove Gis highly approved by the and first-rate judges. 
“ Instructions for the Pianoforte,” 4s. Illustrated Sheet and . a 
A splendid assortment of rant ger tg description, in Oak Cases, 5 to 34 3 in 


en uineas. Sprague’s “ Instructions for the Harmonium,” 


















WILLIAM SPRAGUE, MANUFACTURER, 
FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. 


Educational Works of DR. CORN WELL, F.R.G.S. 


7, 








SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 46th Edition. 9. 6d.; | KEY TO THE YOUNG COMPOSER. 3. 


or, with 30 Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d. 
og? Halarged and Revs ringing down tho information ALLEN’S SELECT ENGLISH POETRY. 1th 
i ; 


present time. 


SCHOOL ATLAS, 2s. 6d. plain; 4s. coloured. 


GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS, 29th Edition. 
- ; = with 48 pp. of Questions, 1s. 4d. Questions 
one, 


MAP-BOOK FOR BEGINNERS. Maps (above 70) 
large and small. 1s. 6d.; 2s. 6d. coloured. 

BOOK OF BLANK MAPS, 1s. 

BOOK OF MAP PROJECTIONS, 1s. 


ALLBG & | CORNWELLS SCHOOL L GRAMMAR, 
cloth ; %s. red leat 


esse oh geo Baa 65th Edition. 
1s, cloth; 9d. sewed. 


THE YOUNG COMPOSER, 82nd Edition. i». 6d. 








THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. A Syste- 
matic Course of Numerical Reasoning and Computation. 
By James Cornwett, Ph. Dr., and J. G. Frrou, M.A. 
13th Edition, 4a. 6d. 


SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, 10th Edition. 1s. Gd, 


KEY TO SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, 4s. 6d, 


*,° In both Arithmetics the “ Decimal System” is explained, and 
numerous questions pales gage gps the Decimal Method, 
5) ed ay mania of Arithmetic (pp, 328 et seq.) is an explanation of the 


Shortly will be added to the Series, Elementary Works on 
I. ENGLISH SPELLING. 
Il. ENGLISH POETRY. 
IIL ENGLISH HISTORY. 








London: SIMPKIN & Oo,; HAMILTON & Co.; WHITTAKER & Co. Bdinburgh: OLIVER & BOYD. 
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FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


in maintaining its reputation, which is liable to be dis- 
credited by the unwarrantable appropriation of the name 


& POL, NOTICE. 
re) cou: & POLSON were the first to adopt the name 
CORN FLOUR, and they are greatly interested 


to articles of a different character. 


PATENT To obtain extra profit by the sale, 


CHEAP QUALITIUS BEARING A FALSE NAME 


CORN FLOUR. are sometimes unscrupulously substituted instead of 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR, 


which is prepared solely from Maize—lIndian Corn. 


| 9 
OLMANS 


C BRITISH 2 


\-FLOUR 


is prepared from RICE, the staple Food of more than Three Hundred Millions (300,000,000) 
of People, and is unequalled four Blanec-Mange, Custards, Puddings, Cakes, Soups, &c., and 
is the most wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children and Invalids. 
Testimonial from EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S. 
“ Rice-Flour 1s Corn-Flour, and I regard this preparation of Messrs. ConMan’s as superior to anything of the 
kind now before the public.” 
Testimonial from ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D. 
“I find it to be perfectly pure and most carefully manufactured; it forms an exceedingly digestible and 
wholesome article of diet.” 














Testimonial from CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D. 
“T have never tasted anything of the kind more agreeable in flavour or so easily digestible.” 


RETAILED BY FAMILY GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS, AND WHOLESALE BY 
J. & J. COLMAN, 108, CANNON STREET, LONDON. 


PARKINS & GOTTO 


24.25.27.& 28.OXFORD S"W 


15s., 18s., 21s., 30s., 40s., and 60s., the set 
CROQUET. with Book of Rules. A first-rate full-size 
set for 30s. The Club boxwood set (the best that can 
be made) 60. All Croquet sent carriage paid to any 
Railway Station in England on prepayment. 




















